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Tuwestiel b ear of our Reign. 


GEORGE R. 


68 the Second, by the Grace of God, King of Great - Britain, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. To all our loving Subjects to whom 
theſe Preſents ſhall come, Greeting : 
WHEREAS cur Truſty and Well. beloved Edward Vielſteed, of our City of 
London, Bookſeller, hath humbly repreſented unto us, That he is now about to pub- 


The Young Gentleman and Lady Inſtructed in ſuch 
Principles of 


Politeneſs, Prudence, and Virtue, 


as will lay a ſure Foundation for gaining Reſpect, Eſ⸗- 
teem, and Satisfaction in this Life, and Eternal Hap- 
pineſs in a future State; interſperſed with ſuch Obſer- 
vations and Maxims, as demonſtrate the Danger and 
Folly of Vics, and, the Advantage and Wiſdom of 


VIRTUE. 1 
AN D whereas the ſaid Edward Wickfeed has informed us, that the ſaid Work 
has been perfected with great Labour, Study, and Expence, He has therefore humbly 
pray'd us to grant to him the ſaid Edward Wickfeed, Our Royal Pxtvitmer, 


LiczNCEx, and AUTHORITY, for the Sor x Printing, Publiſhing, and Vend- 


ing the ſaid Work, in es ample Manner and Form as has ever been done in Caſes of 
the like Nature, WE being graciouſly inclined to give all due Encouragement ta 


. Works that may be 


Of Publick Uſe and Benefit, 


are pleaſed to condeſcend to his Requeſt, and DO by theſe Preſents (a: far as may be 


agreeable to the Statute in that Caſe made and provided) give and r to the (aid Ed. 
ward Wickfleed, his Executors, Adminiſttators, and Aﬀigns, full Power, Licence, 
Privilege, and fole AUTHORITY, for the Sor = Printing, Publiſhing and Vending 
the ſaid Work, together with all and all Manner of Amendments, Corrections, Alte- 
rations, and Acditions of or to the ſame, during the Term of Fourteen Years, to be 
computed from the Date hereof z and our expreis Will and Pleaſure is, and we do 
hereby ſtrictly charge, command and prohibit all and every Perſon and Perſons hat- 
ſoever, withia cur Kingdoms and Dominions, that they, nor any or either of them 
preſume in any manner or wiſe to reprint, abridge, or extract the ſame, or any Part 
or Parts thereof, either in the like, or in any other Form or Forms, Volume or Va- 
lumes whatſce ver; OR to import, buy, vend, utter, or diſtribute, any Copies thereof, 
or of any Part or Parts thereof, that are or ſhall be priated or reprinted beyond the 
Seas, during the aforeſaid Term of Fourteen Years, without the AuTrorITyY, 
Conſent, or Approbation of the ſaid Edu ard Wickfleed, his Executors, Adminiſtra- 
tors, or Aſſigns, by Writing under his cr their Hands and Seals firſt had and obtained, 
as they and every of them offending herein will anſwer the Contrary at their Peril, - 
and ſuch other Fins and Penalties as by the Laws and Statutes of our Realms may 
be inflicted. WHEREOF the Commiſſioners and other Officers of our Cuftome, 
the Mafter, Wardens, and Company of Stationers of London, and all other Officers, 
Miniſteis, and others, whom it my cancein, are to take Notice, that a ſtrict Obe- 
dience be given to cur Pleaſure herein fiznified, |, 


Given at eur Court at St. James's the Arverty-Bighth Day of April, 1747, in the 
- By bis Majefty's Command, 
*. Holtrzs NewcAsTLE; 
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The Contents, Cardio 


II. O the love of proſe; and of X 


| afeftation III. Of ambition, both good Ce 


and bad.” IV. Of the diffety of obtain 


in his underſtanding,” in his will, 


ſhould tempt him to pride or vanity i and 
yet, there is no paſſion, which ſteals into the 
heart more imperceptibly, and covers itſelf 
under more diſguiſes. Vanity appears un- 


der a multitude of ſhapes, and breaks out 


in ten- thouſand different ſymp in every 
conſtitution. There is not that man living 
that does not feel it in himſelf, and yet 
wonders to ſee it in his fellow creature : 


3b a . is no temptation to this vice 
from 


* 


Vol. II. B 
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V pride or vanity; its danger Ani fob C 3 Ar. 


To 3 man has: any thing Salm 
or in his preſent condition, chat —— 
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2 The Gentleman and Lady: mnſirufted. 


CAP. from the reflection upon our being in gene- 
X. ral, or upon any comparative 2 
— ubereby one man may excel his neigh- 
Section bour. For, were he not a ſinful creature, 
I. he would not be ſubject to a gow, which 
vY— riſes from the depravity of his nature; 
were he not an ignorant creature, he would 

ſee that he has nothing to be proud of 

and were not the whole ſpecies miſerable, 

he would not have thoſe wretched objects 

of compaſſion before his eyes, which are 

the occaſions of this paſſion, and whick 
makes one man value himſelf more than 
another, without any regard to his own or 

the others real worth. If therefore we are 
puffed up with knowledge, it ought to be 
conſidered in the ballance, that notwith- 
ſtanding the greater a man's knowledge is, 

the greater motive he may ſeem to have 

for pride; in the ſame proportion, as the 

one riſes, the other ſinks ; it being the chief 

office of wiſdom to diſcover to us our weak- 

neſſes and imperfections of nature in our- 

ſelves firſt, before we ſhould attempt a- 
nothers character. Therefore, it has been 

well obſerved, that folly is the foundation 

of pride, and the natural ſuperſtructure of 


it is madneſs. 


Leet us then reſolve to guard againſt a 
paſſion, which makes ſuch havock in the 
brain, 
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of reſentment, and ſtifle the very firſt ſug- 
geſtions of ſelf-eſteem ; and to eſtabliſh 


brain, and produces ſo much diſorder inn A 
the imagination and judgment. Let us en-  X. 
deayour to keep down the ſecret fwellings —v— 


Section 
2 


our mind in tranquillity; and ſo to value 


nothing in our own, or in anothers poſ- 
ſeſſion, as to loſe our reaſon in its eſteem 


or purſuit. And as the propereſt way to 
e an eſtimate of ourſelves, is to conſi- 


der ſeriouſly, what it is we value or de- 
ſpiſe in others; we ought not to admire in 
ourſelves, what we are ſo ready to laugh 


at in our neighbour. Becauſe the folly 
lies here : we are apt to pride ourſelves in 


worthleſs, or perhaps, ſhameful things ;- 


and, on the other d, count that diſ- 
graceful, which is our greateſt and trueſt 


honour. How ridiculous is it, for a man 


to boaſt of the goods of fortune, a gay 
dreſs, or a new title? Which flows from 
want of reflection, and ignorance of our- 
ſelves; whereas knowledge and humility 


come upon us at once. And much lefs 
can we with reaſon pride ourſelves in thoſe 


things, which at ſome time of our life we 


ſhall certainly deſpiſe as idle, trifling, in- 


ſignificant, and it may be, injurious and 
hurtful. YI 


And 


. 4 The Gentleman and Lady infirufted. 


Cnay, And after all the lovers of praiſe take 
X. wrong meaſures to attain their darling-ob- 
ject: for, would a vain man conſult his 
Section own heart, he would find, that if others 
I. knew his weakneſſes, as well as he himſelf 
EY doth, he could not have the impudence to 


expect the eſteem of the publick. Or if 
we will give ourſelves the trouble of look- 
ing backward and forward, on the ſeveral 
changes, which we have already undergone 
and hereafter muſt try, we ſhall find that 
the greater degrees of our knowledge and 
wiſdom, 'ſerve only to, ſhew us our own 


imperfections both in body and mind. 


Therefore let us value ourſelves upon 
thoſe things, which ſuperior beings think 
valuable; ſince that is the only way for us 
hereafter not to- ſink in our own eſteem. 
It is for want of this reflection that we find 
the whole ſpecies of our youth, and grown 
men, incorrigibly prepoſſeſſed with vanity, 
pride, or ambition, according to the reſpec- 
tive purſuits, to which they turn themſelves 
in life ; by which means the world is in- 
fatuated with the love of appearances, in- 
ſtead of realities and ſubſtance : for, the vain 
man takes praiſe for honour, the proud 
man ceremony for reſpect, and the ambi- 
tious man power for glory and honour. 
The foundation of all which is, that they 

are 


a 


res Of eder — 5 


are grounded upon falſhood : for, if men 0, CRAP, 
inſtead of ſtudying to appear conſiderable, ö 
were in their own hearts poſſeſſors of the 9 
requiſites for eſteem, the acceptance they Se,! 
otherwiſe unfortunately aim at . be as 2. 
inſeparable from them, as approbation is — 
from truth itſelf, or light from darkneſs. 
As it is the nature of vanity to impoſe falſe 
ſhews for truths ; ſo does it alſo turn real 
poſſeſſions into imaginary ones. And he 
that aſſumes to himſelf what he has not, 
robs himſelf of what he had before, From 
this one ſourſe ariſe all the impoſters in 
every art and profeſſion, in all places, among 
all perſons, in converſation, as well as in 
buſineſs, And from hence it is, that a 
vain fellow takes twice as much pains to be 
ridiculous, as would make him fincerely 
agreeable and well eſteemed. 


II. I confeſs, that as the love of praiſe 
is implanted in our boſoms, as a ſtrong in- 
centitive to worthy actions, it is a very dif- 
F ficult talk to get above a deſire of it for 


pu nts Þ DP ad &\ Py ff PR UW We 1 


E things, that ſhould be wholly indifferent to 
£ us. Thus it is that the dreſſing part of 
4 men are uneaſy till they are regarded for a 


4 well-tied cravat, an hat cocked with an un- 

F common briſkneſs, a very well-choſen coat, 

or for other inſtances of merit, which 

i are impatient to ſee paſs without ſome par- 
ticular obſervation, And women, whole 

4 B 3 hearts 
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Cup. hearts are fixed upon the pleaſure they have, 


in the conſciouſneſs that they are the ob- 


—iects of love and admiration, are ever 
Seckion changing the air of their countenances, and 


altering the attitude of their bodies, to ſtrike 


ce hearts of their beholders with new ſenſe 


of their beauty, ſhape, and features. This 
apparent affectation, ariſing from an ill-go- 
verned conſciouſneſs, is not ſo much to be 
wondered at in ſuch looſe and trivial minds 
as theſe : but when we ſee it reign in cha- 
racers of worth and diſtinction; when we 
ſee it creep into the heart of the wiſe man, 
as well as into that of the coxcomb and 
pedant, it is what we cannot but with ſome 
indignation lament : and when we ſee a 
man of ſenſe look about for applauſe, and 
diſcover an itching inclination to be com- 
mended, laying traps for a little incenſe, even 
from thoſe, .whoſe opinion he values in no- 
thing but his own favour, there is no ſafe- 
ty againſt this weakneſs ; and no-body knows 
whether he is guilty of it or not, when he 
bv the paſſion for praiſe an unbridled li- 
-berty : for, our pleaſure in little perfections 
robs us of what is due to us for great vir- 
tues and worthy qualifications, And the 
wild havock affectation makes in that part 
of the world, which ſhould be moſt po- 
hte, is viſible wherever we turn our eyes: 
it puſhes men not only into impertinences in 

hes con- 
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Of Aﬀetation. Lo 


! converſation, but alſo in their premeditated CH Av. 
L ſpeeches and harangues. | X. 

r — 
J The pernicious humour of taking ſnuff, 940 
e and looking dirty about the mouth, by way 3- 

2 of ornament, is another affectation much in 
'S faſhion: and I have read ſomewhere that a 

2 certain eminent ſtory- teller and politician, 

e took half an ounce in a few ſeconds, and did 

s mortgage a pretty tenement near the town, 


merely to improve and dung his brains with 
this polifick powder of tobacco. A pinch 
ſupplies the place of, as 1 was ſaying, and 
ſo fir, and then the ſnuff-taker goes on cur- 
rently enough in that, which the learned 
call the infipid ſtile. An obſervation that 


4 eaſily leads me into a philoſophick reaſon 
2 for taking ſnuff, which is done only to ſup- 
n ply with ſenſations the want of thought : 
U for, as it is natural to lift a man's hand to a 
U ſore, when he fears any thing coming at 
= him; ſo when a perſon feels his thoughts 
" are run out, and has no more to ſay, it is as 
1 natural to ſupply his weak brain with pow- 
is der at the noſtrils; as the neareſt place of 
F acceſs to the brain. And this is ſo evident, 
that nature ſuggeſts the uſe according to 
t the indigence of the perſons, who uſe this 
I medicine, without being prepoſſeſſed with 


: the force of faſhion, cuſtom or pleaſure. 
i But however low and poor the taking ſnuff 
argues a man to be, in his own ſtock of 

a, B 4 thoughts 
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Cx Ap. thoughts, or means to employ his brains and 
X. his fingers: yet their is a poorer creature in 
the world than he, and this is a borrower of 
Section ſnuff; a fellow that keeps no box of his 


3. 


o 


own, but is always aſking others for a duſt 
of tobacco. But of all things commend me 
to the ladies, who are got into this pretty 
help to diſcourſe, talk ſo much and are ſo 
learned, eſpecially if they are above being 
contradicted : Yet let them take care of the 
accident, which is reported once to have be- 
fel one of their ſex, who had a very pretty 
fellow confined in her cloſet, to avoid ſome 
company that unawares came to pay her a 
viſit ; for, as ſhe made an excuſe to go in 
to him for ſome implement they were talk- 
ing of, her eager gallant ſnatching a kiſs, and 
being unaccuſtomed to ſnuff, ſome grains 
from off her upper lip made him ſneeze a- 
loud, which alarmed the viſitants, and made 
a diſcovery, that- profound reading, very 
much intelligence, and a general knowledge 
of who and who's together, could not fill 
her vacant hours ſo much, but that ſhe was 
ſometimes obliged to deſcend to entertain» 


ments of a leſs ſpiritual nature. 


III But * reſurne our farms obſer- 


vations ; as the deſire of fame in men of true 


wit and gallantry, ſhews itſelf in proper in- 


ſtances, the ſame deſire in men, who have 


the ambition, without proper faculties, runs 
wild 
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wild, and diſcovers itſelf in a thouſand =. AP, 


by which they would ſignauze K+ 
a 2 


travagancies, 
themſelves from others, and gain 
admirers: ſo that the motive of this mon- 


ſtrous affectation in the above- mentioned, > 
rticulars, I take to procced "Vf 


and the like 
—_ that noble thirſt of fame and reputati- 
which is planted in the human heart: 

_ as this produces elegant writings, and 
lant actions, in men of great abilities; it 

alſo brings forth ſpurious productions in _ 

who are not capable of diſtinguiſhin 

ſelves by things, which are really yp Furs 

of praiſe. But bleſſed be our 

theſe ill qualities are to be found 25 in 

ſach as have ſo little minds, as to circum- 

ſcribe their thoughts and deſigns, within 


what properly relates to the value, which 
they think due to. their dear and amiable 


ſelves : ambition, which is a fault of ſuch 


as think themſelves born for moving in an 
higher orb, and prefer being powerful and 
miſchievous, to being virtuous and obſcure, 
is a great impediment to honour and virtue. 
Though, F 


When this ule meets with an honeſt 4 
mind, and great abilities, it does infinite ſer- 
vice to the world: On the contrary, when 
a man only thinks of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, 
without being thus qualified for-1t, he be- 
comes a very pernicious, or a very ridiculous 


part 


10 The Gentleman and Lady inſtructed. 
Cu Ap. part of human kind: yet the reſtleſs deſire 

X. of exerting themſelves above the common 
level of mankind, js not to be reſiſted in 
Section ſome tempers; and minds of this make, 
3. may be obſerved in every condition and 
gate; the foil of whoſe conſtitution runs 
into tares and weeds, when they do not 
make to themſelves, or meet with employ- 
ment: and inſtead of courting proper occa- 
fion to riſe above others, they will be ever 
ſtudious of pulling others down to them; 
it being the common refuge of diſappointed 
ambition, to caſe themſelves by detraction 
and ſlander. But this ſhould not diſcourage 
a generous mind from an ambition, if not to 
advance itſelf in another world, at leaſt to 
preſerve its poſt in it, and out-ſhine its infe- 
riors in virtue here, that they may not be. 
put above it, in a ſtate which is to ſettle the 
diſtinction for eternity hereafter. 


Pride, which leadeth to a good end, can- 
not be a vice, ſince it is the beginning of 
virtue; and to be pleaſed with juſt applauſe, 
is ſo far from a Flt that it would be an 
ill ſymptom in a woman, who ſhould not 
place the greateſt part of her ſatisfaction in 
it. Humility is, no doubt, a great virtue; 
but it ceaſeth to be ſo, when it is afraid to 
ſcorn an ill thing. Againſt vice and folly, 
it ĩs becoming a woman to be haughty ; but 
the muſt not. carry the contempt of things 
$4. nee" 
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do as much good, and am as virtuous, as m 
moſt earneſt endeavours will allow bo 4 


_ Of Ambition and Love of Fame 


to arre 


towards perſons; and it muſt Gu ae, 


be done with fitting diſtinction, elſe it may X. 
be inconfiſtent, by being unſcaſonable, A — 


pride that raiſeth a little anger to be out- 


Section 


done in any thing that is good, will have ſo 3. 


an effect, that it is very hard to allow 


= to be 1 ihe It is ſafer for a woman to be 


thought too proud than too familiar. 


It is our great comfort, that notwithſtand- 
ing providence has placed mankind in dif- 
ferent ſtations of life, the higheſt ſtation 
of human life is to be attained by each man 
that pretends to it : for, every man can be as 
valiant, as generous, as wiſe, and as merciful, 
as the faculties and opportunities, which God 
and fortune have bleſſed him with will per- 
mit. The perſon that can ſay to himſelf, I 


whatever is his ſtation in the world; he is, to 


himſelf, ſſed of the higheſt honour, and 


greateſt appineſs ; and if ambition is not 
thus turned, it is no er than a continual 


ſucceſſion of anxiety and vexation of ſpirit 3 


but when it has this caſt, it invigorates 'the 
mind; and the conſciouſneſs of its own 
worth, is a reward, which it is not in the 
power "of envy, reproach, or detraction, to 


take away, Hence I infer, that the ſeat of 
ſolid honour is in a man's own "boſom, and 


W who is in poſſef- 


fon 
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CA. ſion of an honeſt conſcience ; but he who 
X. would ſuffer the reproaches of it for other 
L— greatneſs, which can by no means equal it. 
Section For, ſuch an ambition would be independant, 
3- and would conſiſt only in acting what to a 
—Y— man's own mind appears moſt great and 
praiſe-worthy': it is a purſuit in the power 
of every man, and is only a regular proſecu- 
tion of what is approved by every one ; and 
as no body can be robbed of their good in- 
tention, it can be interrupted by no out- 
ward accidents ; and ſuch an ambition puſhes 
the ſoul to ſuch actions, as are apt to pro- 
cure honour and reputation to itſelf ; .and 
if we carry our reflections higher, we might 
diſcover further ends of providence in im- 
Planting this paſſion in us, 


Men of the greateſt abilities, are moſt 
fired with ambition ; and, on the contrary, 
mean and narrow minds are the leaſt actua- 
ted by it. There would be but ſmall im- 
provements in the world, were not there 
ſome common principle of action working 
— equally with all mankind ; of which fort is the 
principle ambition, or a defire of fame; by 

which great endowments are not ſuffered to 

lie idle and uſeleſs to the publick, and ma- 

ny vicious men are over-reached, as it were, 
and engaged, contrary to their natural in- 
clinations, in a glorious and laudable courſe 
of lite. Vet were not this deſire of fame 
. N | very 
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very ſtrong, the difficulty of obtaining it, Cu AP. 


and the danger of loſing it when obtained, X. 
would be ſufficient to deter a man from a- 
purſuit ſo vain and troubleſome. For, there Section 
3. 


- 


are but few whoſe virtues are not obſcured 
by the ignorance, prejudice, - or envy o 
thoſe, that look on; for as much, as ſome 
men cannot diſcern between a noble and a 


mean action; others are apt to attribute 


them to ſome falſe end or invention; and 


others purpoſely miſrepreſent, or put a wrong 


interpretation on all that we do; others 


vary in their praiſes of one, who ſets too 
great a value on them, leaſt they ſhould raiſe 


him too high in his own imagination : and, 
finally, ſome men take an ill- natured plea- 
ſure in croſſing our inclinations, and diſap- 
pointing us in what we moſt delight our- 


_ ſelves. 


Again ; this defire of fame, naturally be- 
trays the ambitious man into ſuch indecen- 
cies, as are a leſſening to his reputation and 
honour. Vanity is the natural weakneſs of 
an ambitious man, which expoſes him to 
the ſecret ſcorn and derifion of thoſe he 
converſes with, and 'ruins the character he 


induſtriouſly endeavours to advance: it of- 


ten puts him upon empty boaſts and often- 
tations of himſelf, and - betrays him into 
vain, fantaſtick recitals of his own or- 
mances. Such a one is ever afraid, leaſt 

* any 


— 


Cu Ap. any of his actions ſhould be thrown away in 
X. private, leaſt his deſerts ſhould be conceal- 
wa— ed from the notice of the world, or receive 
Section any diſadvantage from the reports made of 
4. them by others. The vain man's diſcourſe 
generally leans one way and, whatever is 
the ſubje& of it, tends obliquely, either to 

the detracting from others, or to the extolling 

of himſelf for excellencies, which none but 
himſelf can ſee that he is poſſeſſed of. Which 

defire of fame, 1s looked on as a meanneſs 

and an imperfection wherever it is found: 
whereas, a ſolid and ſubſtantial greatneſs of 

ſoul, looks down with a generous neglect 

on the cenſures and applauſes of the multi- 


tude, and places a man beyond the little 
noiſe and ſtrife of the malicious, 


IV. Fame is a thing difficult to be 
obtained by all, but particularly by thoſe 
who thirſt after it; ſince moſt men have ſo 
much either of ill- nature, or of warineſs, 
as not to gratify and ſooth the vanity of the 
ambitious man. And fince this very thirſt 
after fame naturally betrays him into ſuch 
indecencies, as are a leſſening to his repu- 
tation, and is itſelf looked upon as a weak- 
neſs in the beſt of men; it certainly is a for- 
cible exception, that there cannot be any ſo- 
lid happineſs in the ſucceſs of ambition : for, 
it is in the power of the meaneſt of the 
people to diſturb us by calumny, if we = 
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his beef and beer, without the leaſt affecti- 


tation. And though this, indeed, is ambi- 
tion in groteſque, it may figure to us the 


Of Acquiring Fame. Th 
lue popular praiſe. For, we cannot look into Cn ay. 
a village, but we ſee-crowds in actual poſ X. 
ſeſſion, of what we ſeek only the appear 
ance, if we value the fame of being happy. Sezor 
Beſides, there is, I know not what malig- 4+ 
nity in the minds of ordinary men to op- 
poſe us, in what they ſee: us fond of; and 
it is a certain exception againſt a man's re- 
ceiving applauſe, that he viſibly courts-it 
in his behaviour, ſhould it not weigh with 
great and underſtanding ſpirits to curb this 
paſſion, when they fee it in the lives of 
ſuch, as one would believe, were far e- 
nough removed from the ways of ambi- 
tion, pride, and affeCtation ? Do not the 
country {quires of this nation, even eat 
and drink out of pride and ambition? And 
ſhall not a vain-glorious fox-hunter enter- 
tain half a country, for the oftentation of 


on for any of the crowd that fit at his ta- 
ble? His vanity is to feed them; becauſe he 
thinks it a ſuperiority over them that he does 
ſo: and they devour him; becauſe they know 
that he treats them out of infolenceand oſten- 


condition of politer men, whofe only pur- 
ſuit is publick fame. - HE 


CHAP. 
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* Of Juſtice and Honeſty. 


'The . 


cnAr. I. Of the injuſtice of judging men in groſs ; 


XI. 


with ſome obſervations on phyfiognomy and 

appearances. II. Of. plain dealing, diſ- 

cretion and cunning. III. Of debtors and 
- of running into aebt. 


AY next conſideration ſhall be to 
trace the ſteps of juſtice and ho- 
neſty, and, at the ſame time, to diſ- 
cover the means, by which theſe noble 
principles are frequently corrupted and de- 
feated. | 


It is a piece of juſtice we owe to one a- 
nother, to think evil of no perſon ; and to 
do unto all men, as we would they ſhould 
do unto us: yet I cannot help obſerving, 
how men ſuffer themſelves to be blinded 
with prejudice and inclination ; how readi- 


ly they pronounce to every man's character, 


which they can give in two words ; an 
make him either good for nothing, or qua- 
lined for every thing : whereas did we 
rightly conſider our natural compoſition, 


there 
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ſon entirely good or bad; virtue and vice, 
are blended and mixed together, in a greater 
or leſs proportion in every one; and if we 
ſearch for ſome particular good quality in 
its moſt eminent degree of perfection, we 
ſhall often find it in a mind, where it is 
darkened and eclipſed by an hundred other 
irregular F and inclinations. 


Thoſe, who ſearch thoroughly into hu- 
man nature, will find it much more difh- 
cult to determine the value of their fellow 
creatures; and that mens characters are not 
thus to be given in general words: for, be- 
ſides the partiality and injuſtice of giving 
our judgment upon men in groſs, who are 
ſuch a compoſition of virtues and vices, of 
good and evil; I might carry this reflection 
{till further, and make it extend to moſt of 
their deeds, The very ſame action may 


ſometimes be ſo odly circumftanced, that 


thire is, indeed, no ſuch thing : as a Per- Cuar- 


XI. 
— — 
Section 


I, 


— 


it is difficult to determine, whether it ought 


to be puniſhed or rewarded. Did we fairly” 
weigh every circumſtance, we ſhould fre- 
quently find men obliged to do that action 


we at firſt fight condemn, in order to avoid e 


another we ſhould have been much more 


diſpleaſed at: Or, did we nicely examine 


ſuck actions, as appear more dazling to the 
eye, we ſhould find moſt of them either de- 


e 
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Cr. by a bud eren or directed to an ill uſe? 


XI. 


therefore, as men have either no character 


- at all, or that of being inconſiſtent with 


quently riſes naturally towards ſeveral 


Section themſelves, they ſin againſt juſtice that Judge 
I, 


of all men in the grols. 
. 1 
It 5 is true, that the wiſe man faith: Wwe 
may be diſtinguiſhed by our countenance, 
air, gate, or our behaviour; and we gene- 
rally ſee, that every one, in ſome degree, 
think themſelves maſters of that art; which 
is generally diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
phyſiognomy ; and naturally form to them- 
telves the character or fortune of a ſtranger, 
from the features and lineaments of his 


countenance : ſo that we are no ſooner 


ſented to any one we never ſaw before; but 
we are immediately ftruck with the idea 
of a proud, a reſerved, © an affable, or a 


good-natured man : and, upon our firſt go- 


ing into company of ſtrangers, our benevo- 


lence or averſion, awe or contempt, _ 


ticular perſons, before we have heard 
ſpeak a ſingle word, or ſo much as know, 
who they are that we ſo readily paſs our 


judgment upon. Becauſe, as it is commonly: 
thought, that as a man hath in his mould 
of his face a remote likeneſs to that of an 


ox, a ſheep, a lion, an hog, or any other 
creature; he hath the ſame reſemblance m 


the frame of his mind, and is ſubject to 


thoſe 
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thoſe paſſions which are predominant in the CH Are, 
creature that appears in his face. But whe- XI. 
ther or no the different motions of the ani 
mal ſpirits in different paſſions, may have Section 
any effect on the mould of the face, when * 
the lineaments are pliable and tender, or 
whether the ſame kind of ſouls require the 
ſame kind of habitations, I am not able to 
determine. 


But, I think, nothing can be more glo- 
rious in ſuch caſes, than for a man to give 
the lie to his countenance, and to be an 
honeſt, juſt, good-natured man, in ſpite of 
all thoſe marks and ſignatures, which na- 
ture ſeems to have ſet upon him for the 
con vices: which, I apprehend, can 
never fail thoſe, who, inſtead of being ex- 


aſperated by their own looks, or envying 


the looks of others, apply themſelves en- 
tirely to the cultivating of their minds, and 
getting thoſe beauties, which are more or- 
namental, and more laſting. Beſides, there 
is a double praiſe due to virtue and good 
manners, when it is lodged in a body that 
ſeems to have been prepared for the recep- 
tion of vice and ill breeding. I doubt not, 
therefore, but that I may ſee many an 
amiable piece of deformity, and a certain 
chearfulneſs in as bad a ſyſtem of features, 
as ever was clapped together; and ſuch a 
one will appear more lovely, than all the 
| _ 
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Cray. blooming charms of an ambitious beau, or 
. an inſolent coquet. 


Se, II. in order to wvolld th doing of a 


mean thing, and to eſcape the imputation 
of unjuſt or diſhoneſt, we muſt del plainly 
with all mankind : we muſt not be carried 
away with an artful behaviour, but chuſe 
rather to be accounted diſcreet than cun- 
ning: for, at the ſame time that I think 
diſcretion the moſt uſeful talent a man can 


be maſter of, I look upon cunning to » 


the accompliſhment of a little, mean, un 
nerous ſoul. Solid diſcretion points out 
nobleſt ends, and purſues the moſt a 
and laudable means of obtaining them: 
cunning has only ſelfiſh aims, and ſticks at 
nothing, which may make them ſucceed to 
mean purpoſes : diſcretion has large and ex- 
tended views, and, like a well formed eye, 
commands a whole horizon: cunning is a 


kind of ſhort-ſightedneſs, that diſcovers the 


minuteſt objects, which are near at hand, 


but is not able to diſcern things at a diſtance, 


ſo as to guard againſt misfortune. Diſcre- 


tion, the more it is diſcovered, gives a 
greater authority to the perſon who poſſeſ- 
ſes it: cunning once detected, loſes its force, 
and makes a man incapable i in bringing a- 


bout even thoſe events, which he might 


have done, had he paſſed only for a plain 
fair dealer, Diſcretion is the perfection of 
reaſon, 
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of Diſeretion and Cunning, © 


reaſon, and a guide to us in all the duties of Ca ap, 
life: cunning is a kind of inſtinct, that on- XI. 
ly looks out after our immediate intereſt ow 
and welfare, which it is always ready to Sein 
promote, by any baſe, and, ſometimes, b7ů 2. 


unwarrantable means: it often degenerates 
into the ſhameful art of cheating, and ſharp- 


2 Ing. - 


Thus we ſee not only the gameſter, but 
men that would be accounted fair dealers, 
guilty of this crime. There are fome that 
are worth above 50,0001, by means much 
more indirect than by falſe dice, A game- 
ſter, bad as he is, is much the honeſter 
man than the griping uſurer ; the one 
money by men's {llies and the other gets. 


his by their diſtreſſes: the griping uſurer is 


a creature that cheats with credit, and is a 


robber in the habit of a friend. He ſhould 


know himſelf to be but a repoſitory for caſh : 
he is juſt fuch an utenſil as his iron cheſt, 
and may rather be faid to hold money, 
than to poſſeſs it: the declining merchant 
communicates his griefs to him, and he 
augments them by extortion, beſides he that 
borrows, does it out of neceſſity; he that 
plays, does it out. of choice, and for his 
diverſion. Therefore, if any regard is to 
be had to the merit of the perſons we in- 
jure, he certainly is the more blameable, 
that oppreſſes an unhappy man, than he 

nn chat 
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Cn Ap. that cheats -a fooliſh one: there is nobody. 
XI. exempt from the adverſe ſtrokes of fortune; 
and he who adds to them, when he might 
Section relieve them, is certainly a worſe ſubject, 
3. than he, who unburdens a man overloaden 
x with ſo much proſperity that he becomes 
uneaſy therewith till it is taken from him. 


HI. But, as all this evil is the com- 
anion of debt, and debt the natural con- 
ſequent of bad oeconomy, I ſhall endeavour, 
to deter you from contracting debts above 
your real or ſettled income, by laying be- 


fore you the bad effects, which ſuch a con- 
duct has both upon the debtor and creditor, 


For, is it not a ſad thing to hear a ſhop⸗ 


keeper ſay, I am become a bankrupt, by 


truſting goods to perſons of quality; who. 


have brought poverty and diſtreſs upon the 
world below them, while they themſelves 


— are ſunk in pleaſures and luxury, ſupported 
at the expence of thoſe very perſons whom. 


they treated with negligence, as if they did 
not know whether they dealt with them 


or not; and yet the root of this evil does 
not always proceed from injuſtice in the 
men of figure, but often from a falſe gran- 
deur, which they take upon them in being 


unacquainted with their own buſineſs ; not. 
conſidering how mean a part they act when 


their names and charadters are ſubjedted ta 
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the little arts of their dependants and ſer-CH Ap. 
vants; though it is with many, a natural XI. 
conſequence of being a man of fortune. 
that they are not to underſtand the diſpoſal Secrion 
of it; and they ſeem to long to come to 3. 
their eſtates, only to put themſelves un- oh apart} 
der new tutors and managers. Inſomuch 
that it has been known that a young fel- 
low, who was regularly bred to the law, 
and was very expert at it, till he had an 
eſtate fallen to him; and who could before 
ove the next land he caſt his eye upon 
is own; and was fo, ſharp, that a man, 
at firſt ſight, would give him a ſmall ſum. 
for a general receipt, whether he owed him 
any thing or not, upon coming to an eſtate 
has immediately forgot all his diffidence of 
mankind, and become the moſt manage=. 
able thing breathing; ſo as immediately ta 
want a ſtirring man to take upon him his 
affairs, to receive and pay, and da; every 
thing, which he himſelf was now too fine 
a gentleman to underſtand, and manage; 
till at laſt he, who would have got an eſtate, 
had he not come to one, is n a fait way to 
ſtarve ; becauſe one fell to him. I would 
tell theſe fine gentlemen, and all ſuch like 
mapagers, that they are much miſtaken in 
the ſenſe of ſuperiority, to believe that a 
figure, or an equipage gives them precedence 
to other people, | 3 
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CHAPH. The gentry of England formerly main». 
tained their pre-eminence. over the lower 
rank, by their bounty, munificence, and 
hoſpitality ; and it is a very unhappy change. 
ir agents, 
of the gentry is ſupported by 
op-keeper, 


Sect: 
* 


ter or lord; when at the ſame time; that 
I wear your livery, you owe me wages: 


if at preſent, by themſelves, or 
the luxury 
the credit of the trader or 
And though nothing can create reſ 


give place to them, who are much beneath 
them : For the 
in civil life, is that of debtor and creditor, 
ſo that he, who can ſay to another, Pray 
maſter, or, pray, my lord, give me my 


own ; can as juſtly tell him, it is a fantaſ- 
tical diſtinction you take upon you, to pre- 


tend to paſs upon the world, for my maſ- 


Or, while I wait at your door, you are a- 
ſhamed to ſee me, till you. have paid my 
bill for your coach, your cloaths, or it may 
be, for the maintenance of your family, 
Would not one then think it impoſſible, 
that a man, who is given to contract debts, 
and knows, that his creditor has, from that 

moment, 


pect from 
mankind, but laying obligations upon them; 
it may very reaſonably be concluded, that 
if it were put into a due ballance, accord- 
ing to the true ſtate of the account, many, 
who believe themſelves in poſſeſſion of a 
large ſhare of dignity in the world, mult; 


greateſt of all diſtinctions 
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the creditor's criminal, and all the officers 
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Of Debtors and Creditors, | * 2 


moment, in which he tranſprefies payment, Cu Ar. 
ſo much, as that demand comes to, in his XI. 


debtor's honour, fortune and liberty, ſhould woes 
ever enjoy a peaceable mind? Would not SecHvon- 


one think he did not know, that his cre- 3. 


ditor can ſay the worſt thing 1 gf ———— 
him; to wit, that he is unjuſt, without de- 
famation; and can ſeize 12 / with- 

out being guilty of an aſſa when we 
ſee no reformation, nor care ko--pay. his 
debts? Yet, ſuch is the looſe and abandon- 
ed turn of ſome men's minds, that they 


can live under thoſe conſtant agpreveations, 
on to encreaſe the cauſe af ſo 
1 


and ſtill 
much diſgrace, apprehend that there 
cannot be a more lo and ſervile condition, 
than to be aſhamed, or afraid, to ſee any 
one man breathing; and yet he, that is 


much in debt, „ 


lation to all his creditors. The debtor is 


of power and ſtate, whom we behold, make: 
ſo great a figure, are no other than ſo ma- 
ny perſons in authority, to make good his 
— dealers Andas 
human fociety depends upon his having the 
ven jew pilots him 3 4 the debtor owes 
his liberty to his neighbour, as much as 
the felon: does his Ui life to his ſovereign. 
Vet I would not be thought to be thus 
ſevere againſt all debtors ; for there are in- 
* wherein men of honeſt 

natures 
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Cn Ap. natures may become liable to debts, by 
XI. ſome unadviſed behaviour in any great poirit 
of their life, or mortgaging a man's hone- 
Seckian ſty, as a ſecurity for that of another, and 
3. the like: theſe inſtances are ſo particular 
ud circumſtantiated, that they cannot come 
within general conſiderations; but I only 
declaim againſt ſuch as keep up a farce of 
retinue and grandeur, within their on 
houſes; and ſhall ſhrink at the expectation 
of ſurly demands, at their doors, 'or about 
their coaches. ' Is it not a deplorable caſe, 
that many families have put it into a kind 
of method of being in debt from generation 
to generation ? The father mortgages when 
his ſon is very young; and the boy is to 
marry, as ſoon as he is at age to redeem it, 
and find portions for his ſiſters ; and he, no 
ways degenerating from the qualifications 
of his anceſtors, ſhall continue in the ſame 
way of living, at the expence of the tradeſ- 
men. The free manner, in which people 
of faſhion. are diſcourſed of, on theſe ac- 
counts, is but a juſt reproach of their ſai- 
lures in this kind. To Rar one complain 
that ſuch a lady's finery is the occaſion 
that his own wife and daughter appear ſo 
long in the ſame gown: Another, that all 
the furniture of her viſiting apartment are 
no more her's, than the ſcenery of a play 
are the proper goods of the actreſs: And 
the butcher and the poulterer ſaying, that 
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the noble from ſuch ſcandalous practices. 


And what ſhall I ſay of the melancholy rela- | 
tions of the great neceſſities tradeſmen are dri 


ven to, who ſupport their credit in ſpight of 
the faithleſs promiſes, which are made them, 


and the abatement, which they ſuffer when 
paid, by theextortion of upper ſervants? And, 
ſhould not theſe reflections ſtop the moſt” 
thoughtleſs man, in the career of his plea- 
ſures, if rightly repreſented to his views ? 


Let ſuch people reflect, that no one is maſter 


of his eſtate, wife, or family, longer than 


he continues to improve, cheriſh, and main- 


tain them, upon the baſis of his own proper 


ty, without incurſions upon his neighbours. 


He, who has not a regard to ſtrict juſtice in 
the commerce of life, can be capableofno good 


action in any other kind; but he, who lives 
below his income, lays up every moment of liſe 


armour againſt a baſe world, that will cover 
all his fralties, while he'is W bod 


enlarge them, when he is naked and void of 
in the 
favour of the genteel debtors, is, that as 
there are tempers made for command, and 


help. The only excuſe that appears 


others for obedience, ſo there are men born 


for acquiring poſſeſſions, and others incapa- 
ple of being better than mere lodgers in the 


" houſe 


2 their proper charge, all that family has Char. 
been maintained, ſince they laſt came from XI. 
their country ſeat, ſhould deter the rich and 


3. 5 
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CHAP. houſe of po er ng and AY 
XL their very compoſition. to be proprietors 
en dy the ences cis of ae 
by the mere effects of impulſe, their 
we and diſeſteem are to regarded 
equally; as neither is the effect of their judg-" 
ment. A; looſe temper makes a man pro- 
fuſe of What is his own, and covetous of 
what is anothers. Theſe men are uſually 
amiable to ordinary eyes; but in the fight 
of reaſon, nothing is laudable but what is 
guided by reaſon and diſcretion. Therefore 
the covetous prodigal is of all others the 
worſt man in ſociety: if he would but take 
time to look into himſelf, he would find 
his foul all over wounded with broken vows 
and promiſes ; and his retroſpect on his own 
actions would not conſiſt of reflections upon 
thoſe good reſolutions after mature thought, 
which are the true life of a reaſonable crea- 
ture, but the nauſeous memory of imper- 
fect pleaſures, idle dreams, and occaſional 
den. 


here is another fatal error, if chat ma 
be called by ſo ſoft a name, which entails 
2 upon an eſtate, and ds from a 
falſe ſhame of appearing, what reall 
are; when the — beecg. in 
a ſhort time advance them to the condition, 
which they would perſwade the world they 
are in. Such a one endures the torments of 
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to avoid the name of being lefs weal · CH Ar 
yr they that go to his — ſee xt 
plenty ; but are ſerved in a manner that ' £56k; 
it is al: unnatural, and that the maſter's Se 
mind is not at home in the midſt of all his 3 


grandeur. And what gives the unhappy man 
this 


this peeviſhneſs of ſpirit, is, that his eſtate is 
dipped, and is eating out with uſury ; and 
yet he has not the heart to ſell any part 
thereof, to pay his debts. A haughty ſto- 
mach, at the colt of reſtleſs nights, conſtant 
inquietudes, danger of affronts, and a thou. 
ſand nameleſs inconveniences, preſerves this 
canker in his fortune, rather 1 it ſhould 
be ſaid he is a man of fewer hundreds a 
year than he has been commonly eſteemed 
whereas to pay for, perſonate and keep in a 
man's hands, a greater eſtate than he really 
has, is of all others the moſt unpardonable 


vanity, and muſt in the end reduce to diſ- 


honour the man who is guilty of it: Vet it 
is impoſſible to convinge ſuch a. one, that if 
he ſold as much as would pay off that debt, 
he would ſave four ſhillings in the pound, 
which he gives for the vanity of being the. 
reputed maſter of what he does not enjoy. 


And here I can't but reflect on the different 
effects, which the fear and ſhame of pover- 
ty produce. He that is moved by the ſhame 
of poverty launches into unneceſſary equi- 
page, vain expence, andlayiſh Ca : 

car 
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Cnay. fear of poverty makes another allow 1 
Xl. ſelf only plain neceſſaries, appear without a 
Gwen ſervant, fell his own corn, attend his la- 
Section bours, and be himſelf an example of labour, 
3. Shame of poverty makes one go every day a 
= ſtep nearer to it: and fear of poverty ſtirs 
up another to make every day ſome far- 
ther progreſs from it. So that tho the mo- 
tive of action is of ſo near affinity in both, 
may be reſolved into this, that to each 2 
them poverty is the preateſt of all evils ; 
are their manners very widely different, 3 
theſe different motives produce the exceſles, 
which men are guilty of, in the negligence 
of, and proviſion for themſelves. Uſury, 
ſtock-jobþing, extortion and oppreſſion, have 
their ſeed in the dread of want ; and vanity, 
riot and prodigality, from the ſhame of it: 
and as both theſe exceſſes are infinitely be- 
low the purſuit of a reaſonable creature, it 
would methinks be no ill maxim of life that 
every man would point to himſelf what ſum 
he would reſolve not to exceed in his ex- 
pences. By this means he might, as it were, 
cheat himſelf into a tranquility on this ſide 
of that expectation; or convert What he 
ſhould get above it to nobler uſes, than his 
own neceſſities and plcaſures. 
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Of Riches and Poverty. | 
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The Contents. 

I. Of the advantages of a competent fortune; Cn Ar. 
of getting riches, and of being reduced to XII. 
poverty. II. What it is that makes @ mn. 
truly great. III. How for we may aſſume 

to ourſelves the honour due to our anceſtors, 
family, and birth; ſbewing, that true no- 
bility confiſteth not in birth, titles, and bo- 
nours, but in virtue: alſo of the folly of 
a levee. - IV. Of patrons and g. 
V. Of gentlemen's behaviour to their chap= 
lains, VI. Of gentlemen ;' and of ſome of 

_ their relaxations. VII. Of covetouſneſs, 
and its bad effetts : and of money, uſurers, 
and uſury. | 


HE beſt and wiſeſt of men, though S-#;as 
; they may poſſibly deſpiſe a good 1. 

part of thoſe things, which the 
world calls pleaſures, can, I think, hardiy 
be inſenſible of, that weight and dignity, 
which a moderate ſhare of wealth adds to 
their characters, words, and deeds: and 
every man of good common ſenſe, may, if 
he pleaſes, in his particular ſtation of life, 


moſt 
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I. 


an indifferent head, might eaſily ſit down, 


Cuay. 7 certainly be FF for, it is in the 

XII. power of every one alike to be thri 
believe, there are very few perſons, w 0, if 
Section they pleaſe to reflect on their paſt lives, 
. not find, that had they ſaved all thoſe 


GY little ſums, which they have ſpent unne- 
ceſſarily; they might at preſent have been 
maſters of a competent fortune, that would 
have preſerved them from the frowns of the 


world. 


Every one may be ent, and ſo me- 
thodize their buſineſs, as to do only one 
thing at a time ; which is the ſureſt way to 
diſpatch the moſt and the beſt buſineſs. 
Thus we' often ſee men of dull and phleg- 
matick tempers arriving to great eſtates, by 


making a regular and orderly diſpoſition of 


their buſineſs; and that without it, the 
greateſt parts, and moſt lively imaginations, 
rather puzzle their affairs, than bring them 


to an happy event: and the reaſon why we 


ſometimes ſee that men of the greateſt ca- 
pacities are not ſo, is either becauſe they 
deſpiſe wealth, in compariſon of ſomething 
elſe ; or, at leaſt, are not content to be get- 
ting an eſtate, unleſs they may do it in 
their own way, and at the ſame time enjoy 
all the pleaſures and gratifications of the 
world: for, there ĩs certainly ſtill remaining 
ſo large a field for invention, that a man of 


and 
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and draw up ſuch a plan for the conduct Cn Av. 
and ſupport of his life, as was never once XII. 
yet thought of by our forefathers. — 
i Section 
But then it may properly be aſked, From 1. 
whence does it proceed, that men of the 
brighteſt parts, and moſt comprehenſive ge- 
nius, compleatly furniſhed with talents for 
any province in human affairs, finiſhed by 
nature and by art, ſhould ſo often fail in 
the management of that which they ſo well 
underſtand, and want the addreſs to make 
à right application of their own rules ? 
which is certainly a prodigious inconſiſten- 
in behaviour: and yet it is common to 
ſce one of theſe gentlemen ſpending à fair 
fortune, running into every body's debt, 
without the leaſt apprehenſion of a future 
10 reckoning; and at laſt leaving not only his 
8, own children, but poſſibly thoſe of other 
m people, by his means, in a ſtarving condi- 
Ve tion: While a fellow, whom one would 
a- ſcarce ſuſpect to be a rational creature, 
ey ſhall, perhaps, raiſe a vaſt eſtate out of no- 
1g thing, and be the founder of a family, ca- 
t- pable of being very conſiderable, and doing 
in many illuſtrious ſervices to his country: 
y | becauſe the prodigal knows not how to en- 
he joy ordinary life, nor is able to reliſh being 
ng: without the tranſport of ſome paſſion, or 
of Nn of ſome appetite or luſt. Con- 
quently, for want of this capacity, 5 
| ITY World 
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C Ap. world is filled with whetters, tipplers, cut- 
XII. ters, ſippers, and all the numerous train of 
t—— thoſe, who, for want of thinking, are forced 
Section to be ever exerciſing their feeling or taſting, 
2. to the ruin of both their eſtates and conſti- 
Sp tutions, Whereas the ſlower part of mans 
kind, who get eſtates, are the more imme» 
diately formed for that purſuit : they can 
expect diſtant things without umpatience ; 
becauſe they are not carried out of their 
way, either by violent paſſion, or keen ap- 
petite. They that are addicted to delights, 
loath all buſineſs ; but buſineſs is an enter- 
tainment to ſuch as are cold to delight. 


II + Tt is an old, but juſt obſervation, 
that nothing can be great, the contempt of 
which is great: ſo that the poſſeſſion. of 
wealth and riches, cannot give a man a ti- 
tle to greatneſs ;, becauſe it is looked upon 
as a greatneſs of mind, to contemn theſe 
gifts of fortune, and to be above the deſire 
of them, any farther than to anſwer the 
wiſe and good ends of providence. Vet it 
is an inſolence natural to the wealthy world- 
lings to affix, as much as in them lies, the 
character of a man to his circumſtances; 
it is ordinary with them to praiſe faintly the 
good qualities of thoſe below them; and to 
ay, it is very extraordinary in ſuch a. man 
as he is, or the like, when they are forced 
to. acknowledge the value of bird, ww 
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Did we ſuppoſe that there are fpirits or Section 
angels, who look into the ways of men, as 2. 
it is highly probable there are, both from 
reaſon and revelation ; How different are 
the notions, which they entertain of us, 
from thoſe, which we are apt to form of 
each other? The moſt famous among us, 
are often looked upon with pity, with con- 
tempt, or with indignation 5 while: thoſe, 
who are moſt obſure among their own ſpe- 
cies, are regarded with love, with appro- 
bation and efteem, by thoſe holy its, 
And though we are dazzled with the fplen- 
dour of titles, the oſtentation of learning, 
the noiſe ge 2 they, on the con- 
trary, ſee philoſopher in the co 
— poſſeſſes dis Kt in bee 
thankfulneſs, under the prefſures of what 
little minds call poverty, diſtreſs, and ruin. 
A voluntary act of juſtice to our own de- 
triment; a generous concern for the good 
of mankind ; tears that are ſhed in filence 
for the miſery of others; a private deſire or 
reſentment broken and ſubdued; and the 
evening's walk of a wiſe man, is more il- 
luſtrious in their fight, than the march of 
a general at the head of a hundred thou- 
ſand men to the field of battle. In ſhort, 
a contemplation of God's works; an un- 
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Cnar. feigned exerciſe, of humility, or any other 

XII. virtue, are ſuch actions as are glorious in 
— their ſights, and denominate men n and 
8 ect ron reputable... 

x | 
—FhBut to return: As it is certain that there 
is a great meanneſs in being attached Ky a 
man purely for his fortune, there is no leſs 
a meanneſs in diſliking him for his happi- 
neſs : for, a true greatneſs of mind, conſiſts 
in valuing men apart from their circums 
ſtances, or according to their behaviour in 
them. Wealth is a diſtinction only in traf 
fick; but then it muſt not be —.— as a re- 
commendation in any other particular; fars 
ther than it is applied to promote juſt, good, 
and laudable pur poſes. And 


III. They, ho LE themſelves for 
their family, ſhould remember, that as ſuch 
reſpect is due to them not only out of gra- 
titude to thoſe wko have done good to mans 
kind, but as it is an encouragement: to o- 
thers to falls thetr example ; therefore, 
this is an honour to be received, not de- 
manded, by the deſcendants. of great men, 
All thoſe that are bleſſed with theſe 

have ſome pretence for boaſting of wat, 
beauty, ſtrength, or wealth; becauſe the 
communication of them may give pleaſure 
or profit to others: but we can have 9 


merit, nor ought we to claim any reſpe&; 
| becauſe 
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becauſe our fathers acted well, whether weCn ap. 
would or not. They, who are apt to re- XII, 
mind us of their anceſtors, on all occaſions, ——— 
only put us upon making compariſons to Sean 
their own diſadvantages, and ſometimes to 3+ 


> 
; 
4 
er 
in 
nd 


re their great diſgrace. 
5 None of theſe would care to ſee their pe- 
3 digree of anceſtors appear together, under 
Ne the ſame characters they bore when they 
| acted their reſpective parts upon earth, If 
mo the genealogy of every family were preſery- 
if ed, there would probably be no man va- 
| lued or deſpiſed on account of his birth: 
* for, there is ſcarce a beggar in the ſtreets, 
Rr who would not find himſelf lineally de- 
od, ſcended from ſome great man; nor any one 
of the higheſt title, who would not' diſco- 
FI ver ſeveral baſe and indigent perſons among 
ch his fore-fathers; which, however, is no 


diſparagement to the FN who has merit 


p of his own. Moſt of the pedigrees hung 
n up in old manſion-houſes, are ſure to be- 
2 gin their catalogue with a great ſtateſman, 
40 or with a ſoldier in ſome honourable com- 

miſſion, without taking the leaſt notice of 
Tet the honeſt artificer that begot him, or of 
* WH =oy of his frugal anceſtors before him: 
46 They are torn off from the top of the re- 
* giſter, and we are not left to imagine, that 


the noble founder of the family was ever 
born of a woman. But, | 
5 D 3 | Not- 
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oh AP. . Norwithſttnding the greateſt writers i 
XII. almoſt every. age, have expoſed, with al 
——the ſtrength of wit and good ſenſe, the va» 
Section nity of a man's valuing " himſelf upon his 
3- anceſtors, and endeavoured to ſhow that true 
S—> nobility confiſts in virtue, and not in birth; 
yet, naturally ſpeaking, a man bids fairer 

for greatneſs of ſoul, who is the deſcendant 

of worthy anceſtors, and has good blood in 

his veins, than one, who is come of igno- 

ble and obſcure parents: conſequently, 

J think, a man of merit, who is derts 

ved from an illuſtrious line, is very juſtly 

to be regarded, more than a man of equi 

merit, who has no ſuch claim to honours 

by birth. And we ought in ! to 
honour the poſterity of thoſe, who have 

raifed either the intereſt or reputation of 

their country; and by whoſe labours we 
ourſelves are more happy, wiſe, or virtuous, 

than we ſhould otherwiſe have been ; al- 

ways making a difference, in regard to thoſe 

who arrogate to themſelves more honours 

than are due to them, on account thereof, 

Vice and ignorance taint the blood, and-an 
unworthy behaviour degrades and diſenno- 

bles a man, in the eye of the world, 'as 
much as birth and family aggrandize and 

exalt him above others of his own ſpecies, 

A man of a great family, and a coxcomb, 

is a creature that is ſcarce” fit for converſa- 

tion ; 
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tion: And you may read his anceſtry in his Cu ar. 
ſmile, in his air, and in hiseye-brow *: no- XII. 
thing but his nobility employs his thoughts; — 


and rank and precedency are the important 
ts, which he is always diſcourſing of: 


yr is his delight. Yet, 


One 1 think, to behold a levee, «< 
the great were not only infatuated with their 
ſtation ; but alſo that they believed all below 
them were ſeized with it in the ſame man- 
ner: Or elſe, it could not be poſſible, they 
ſhould think of impoſing upon themſelves 
and others, in ſuch a degree, as to ſet up a 
levee for any thing but a direct farce. Yet 
ſuch is the weakneſs of our nature, that 
when men are a little exalted in their con- 
dition, they immediately conceive they have 
additional ſenſes, and their capacities en- 
larged, not only above other men, hut 
above human comprehenſion alſo; this is 
an ambition below the greatneſs and can- 
dour of a generous mind. And it appears 
from the very nature of things, that there 
cannot be any thing effectually diſpatched 
in the diſtraction of a publick levee : but 
the whole ſeems to be a conſpiracy of a ſet 
of ſervile ſlaves, to take away their patron's 
Unc and to give 955 their own 
. Ha i 
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CHAP. Nothing is more eafily diſcovered" than 
X!II. a man, whoſe: heart is full of his family, 
- Weak minds that have imbibed a ſtrong 
Section tincture of the nurſery ; younger brothers 
4. that have been brought up to nothing; ſu- 


perannuated retainers to a great houſe, have 
generally their thoughts taken up with lit- 
tle elſe, and behold with contempt an ho» 
neſt man, riſing upon the wheel of fortune; 
and the true repreſentative of the firſt foun- 
der of their own family, and upon whoſe 
reputation they now value themſelves. T0 
conclude, all the words of lordſhip, honour; 
and grace, are only repetitions to a man, 
that the king has ordered to be called fo ; but 
no evidences that there is any thing in 
himſelf, that would give the man, who ap- 
plies to him, thoſe ideas, without the creu- 

tion of his maſter: So that he, that would 
be honourable through merit, muſt alſo he 


virtuous. 


ä IV. He, who will take up another's 
time and fortune in his ſervice, though he 
has no proſpect of rewarding his merit to- 
wards him, is as unjuſt in his dealings, as 
he who takes up goods of a tradeſman, 
without an intention or ability to make him 
ſatisfaction. This is a leſſon I would re- 
commend to all patrons and dependants. 


But, when I ſpeak of dependants, I would 
| Fa . 


not 
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worthleſs in themſelves; yy who, 8 XII. 
any call, will into company of 
their ſuperiors Ne when I ſpeak of pa- Section 
trons, do I mean thoſe, who either have it 4. 
not in their power, or have no obligation 

to aſſiſt their friends. But I ſpeak of ſuch 
leagues, where there is power and obliga- 

tion on the one fide, and merit and expec- 
tation on the other ſide. Theſe, as well 
from the homage that is accepted from 
them, as the hopes, which are given to 
them, are become a ſort of creditors; and 
theſe debts, being debts of honour, ought, 
according to the accuſtomed maxim, to be 

firſt diſcharged by the patron, When in his 
power. But alas! how often is it found 

that the elevation above the reſt of man- 
kind, except in very great minds, makes 
men ſo giddy, that they do not ſee after 
the ſame manner they did before they were 
exalted ! they deſpiſe their old friends, and 
ſtrive to extend their intereſt to new pre- 
tenders, whoſe art of addreſs is more ſuita- 

ble to their new ſtations and conceptions. 
Therefore, YL 


Nothing is more common than that a 
man, who is got into a conſiderable ſtation, 
ſhall immediately alter his manner of treat- 
ing all his friends, and from that moment 
he is to deal with us, as if * 
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Cu Ap fate. We are no longer to be conſulted, 
XII. even in matters, which concern ourſelves; 
wa but our patron is of a ſpecies above us, and 
Section we are not to expect from him a free com- 
4. munication any more. A man may pers 
—— haps grow out of humour upon ſuch occa- 
N ſions as theſe: But if he does, What ſhall 
he get by it? All mankind will fall in 
with the patron; and the poor dependant 
muſt undergo the character of an humouriſt 

and untractable, if he is capable of being 

ſour at a diſappointment. So, that they, 

that will deal with great people to. their.” 
advantage, muſt make themſelves either 
conſiderable or agreeable ; 1 they attempt 

the former, they muſt either find a way 

to live without them, or conceal that they 
want their aſſiſtance; but, if they reſolve 
upon the latter, they muſt entirely fall into 

their taſte and pleaſures : which of all the 
employments in the world, I think, is the 
moſt ſervile and baſe. For, when it comes 

to that, the unnatural ſtate a man lives in, 
when the patron pleaſes, is ended ; and his 

very guilt and complaiſance are objected to 
him; though the man, who rejects him 

for his vices, was not only his partner, 

but his ſeducer to what in his own conſci- 

ence he abhorred. | 


On the other fide, the life of a patron, 
who performs his duty to his inferiors 4s 
i beautiful 
„ 


— 


beautiful, A worthy merchant, who em-CHAP. 
ploys a crowd of artificers: A great lord, XII. 
who is genetous and merciful to the ſeveral 
neceſſities of his tenants : A courtier, who Section 
uſes his credit and power for the welfare 5. 
of his friends: The: } have a true and quick "Y 
reliſh of the exquiſite pleaſure of doing good 

in their reſpective ſtations. Rn 


V. And, before I diſcharge this ſub- 
ject, let us conſider how much it is beneath 
a gentleman and a chriſtian to impoſe hard- 
ſhips on thei# chaplains, which are in no 
wiſe ſuitable to the dignity of their profeſ- 
ſion. The chriſtian prieſthood was never 
thought in any age or country to debaſe the 
man, who is a member thereof. The 
Lawyer and the phyſician, to a man of qua- 
lity, expect to be uſed like gentlemen; and 
much more may any one of ſo ſuperior a 
profeſſion as that of a miniſter of God's 
word and facraments. The only contre- 
verſy, between the patron and the chap- 
lain, ought to be, which ſhould moſt pro- 
mote the good defigns and intereſt of each 
other ; and, for my own part, I think it is 
the happieſt circamſtance in a great eſtate 
or title, that it qualifies a man for chuſing 
out of ſuch a learned and valuable body of 
men, as that of the Engliſh clergy, a friend, 
a ſpiritual guide, and a companion, both in 
ſickneſs and in health, 

; VI. A 
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. VI. A gentleman's life is, of all 
others, the hardeſt to paſs through with 


6. a ſupport without art or labour; yet his 
manner of enjoying that circumſtance i a 
f thing to be conſidered: and we ſee among 

men, who are honoured with the common 
appellation of gentlemen, ſo many contra» 
dictions to that character, that it is the ut- 
moſt ill fortune to bear it. We ſhould 
never affix the name of gentleman, to a 
man's circumſtances, but to his behaviour 
in thoſe circumſtances : thus the courtier, 
the trader, and the ſcholar, will all have an 
equal pretention to the denomination, of 4 
gentleman ; for the tradeſman, who deals 
with us in a commodity which we do not 
underſtand, with uprightneſs, has much 
more right to that character, than the 
courtier, that gives us falſe hopes, or the 
ſcholar, who laughs at our ignorance, in 
point of learning. And therefore I fay all 
diſtinctions of diſparagement merely from 
our circumſtances, are ſuch as will not bear 
the examination of reaſon, _ N 


In a man of converſation, which is what 
we ordinary intend by a fine gentleman, 
the moſt neceſſary talent is a good judg- 
ment; for he, that has this in perfection, 
is maſter of his companion, without letting 
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him ſee it; and has the ſame advantage over CH AY 
men of any other qualifications whatſoever, XII. 
as one, that can ſee, would have over a 
blind man of ten times his ſttength and Sets ian 
courage: Vet he never uſurps any diffe- 

rence to himſelf; his judgment is ſo clear 
and unerring, and accompanied with ſo 
chearful a ſpirit, that his converſation is a 
continual feaſt, at which he helps ſome, and 

is helped by others, in ſach a manner, that 

the equality of ſociety is perfectly kept up, 

and every man obliges as much. as he is ob- 

liged. For, it is the [greateſt and, juſteſt 

{kill, in a man of, ſuperior underſtanding, to 

know how to. be on a level with all his 
company: there runs a ſweet diſpofition 

through all his actions; and, by the light of 

this faculty, he acts with great eaſe and 
freedom among the men of pleaſure, and 

_ acquits himſelf with ſkill and diſpatch 

among the men of buſineſs ; and yet with 

that ſucceſs, that, with as much diſcretion 

in life as any man ever had, he neither is, 

nor appears artful or deſigning: Or, if he 

does a good office ;. as he does. it with rea- 

dineſs and alacrity; ſo he denies what he 

does not care to engage in, in a manner that 
convinces, that 'we ought not to have aſked 

or expected ſuch a favour, But the 

who always acts in the ſeverity of wiſdom, 

or the haughtineſs of quality, ſeems to 


move in a perſonated part: though it looks 
| f too 
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CH AF. too conſtrained and theatrical for a man 00 


XII. be always in that character, which is His 


„ peoper diſtinction. Moreover the ſlacken- 


Section ing and unbending our minds on ſome o- 
6. caſions, makes them exert themſelves with 
enter vigour and alacrity, when they res 


turn to their proper and natural ſtate of ac 
tion, By inſtances of this. nature, the hes 
roes, the ſtateſmen, the philoſophers, be- 
come as it were familiar with us, and the 
leſs they endeavour to appear awful, they 
grow the more amiable. Conſequently 
there are no qualities, from which © we 
ought to pretend to the eſteem of others, 
bat ſuch as render us ſerviceable to them: 
for freemen have no ſuperiors, but benes 
factors. S:4 94G as ago 


It grieves me to the very heart, hen 1 
ſee ſeveral young gentlemen, deſcended of 
honeſt parents, run up and down hurrying 
from one end of the town to the other, cal- 
ling in at every place of refort, without be- 
ing able to fix a quarter of an hour in any; 
and in a particular haſte without knowing 
for what: for, theſe buſy, idle animals, 
are only their own tormenters. The tur- 
bulent and dangerous are for embroiling 
councils, ſtirring up ſeditions, and ſubverting 
conſtitutions, out of a meer reſtleſſneſs of 
temper, and an inſenſibility of all the pleas 
ſures of life that are calm and innocent. 
VII. But 
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Of Covetouſnels. as 2 
Se REM Cnay; ' 
VII. But after all, the vice of cove- XII. 
touſneſs is what of all others enters deepeſt 
into the ſoul: and we have ſeen men, Sectton 
otherwiſe the moſt agreeable creatures in 7. 
the world, ſo ſeized with the defire of be. 
ing richer, that they ſhall ſtartle at indiffe- 
rent things, and live in a continual guard 
and watch over themſelves from a remote 
fear of expence, and thereby of being re- 
s duced to poverty, This weed will grow 
ins barren ground; and not only hamanity 
good nature, and the advantage of a liberal 
education, are incompatible with avarice 3 
but *tis ſtrange to ſee how ſuddenly this ab- 
ject paſſion kills all the noble ſentiments and 
generous ambitions, that adorn, human na- 
ture, It renders the man, who is over- 
run with it, a ſevere parent, an unfociable 
huſband, a diſtant and miſtruſtful friend, 
and a peeviſh cruel maſter: therefore | 
ſtep that a man makes beyond moderate 
and reaſonable provifion, is taking fo much 
from the worthineſs of his own ſpirit; and 
he that is intirely ſet upon making à for- 
tune, is all that while undoing the man of 
reafon : he muſt grow deaf to the wretch- | 
ed; eſtrange himſelf from the agrecable ; 
learn hardneſs of heart; diſreliſh every thin 
that is noble, and terminate all in his d 
picable ſelf, and filthy lucre. Any one im- 
moderate defire, paſſion, or appetite in- 
| LY dulged, 
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Cn Ax. dulged, engroſſes the whole creature; and 
XII. his life is ſacrificed to that one deſire, ap- 
Wr or paſſion. But it may be remark- 
hection ed, for the comfort of honeſt poverty, that 
7. this deſire reigns moſt in hols, who have 
but few good qualities to recommend them: 
and as there are frequent inſtances. to be 

met with of a proud humility, ſo this paſ- 

ſion, contrary to moſt others, affects ap- 
plauſe, by avoiding. all ſhow and appear- 

ance ; for this reaſon, .it will not ſometimes 

endure. even the common decencies of ap- 
parel. A covetous man will call himſelf 

poor, that we may ſooth his vanity by con- 
tradicting him. 1 A | | © 4+: 


No pious man can be ſo circumſpect in 
the care of his conſcience, as the covetoug 
man is in that of his money. Such a one 
mult be a dangerous companion, and a worſe 
maſter, whoſe trade is carried on not by 
art, but by craft ; whoſe profit muſt certainly 
be another man's loſs; and whoſe inſtructi- 
ons are ſo far from making an honeſt man, 
for fear of the law, that he makes every one 
that adheres to him, a villain within the pro- 
tection. of the law. He is contented. to rilk 
all his reputation, and happineſs too, ſo he 
can heap up riches: his maxims are, Let 
me be called a baſe man, ſo I am called a 
rich one: if I am rich, who aſks if I am 
good? the queſtion is, how much we haye, 
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not from whence, or by what means we CRAr. 
have got it. Every one, ſays he, has ſo XII. 
much merit, as he has wealth. And it has 
been too often the juſt obſervation, that, Section 
in the opinion of moſt men, the man dies 
happily, who dies increaſing his treaſure. © * | 
He gives diurnal audiences concerning com- 
merce, uſury, "and abatement, with all 
things neceſſary for helping the diſtreſſed, 
who are willing to give one limb, for the 
better maintenance of the reſt; or to ſuch 
joyous youths, whoſe philoſophy is con- 
tined to the preſent hour, and are defirous 
to call in the revenue of the next half year, 
to double the enjoyment of this: thus the 
uſurer is more induſtrious than the faint ; 
and were his repentance upon his neglect 
of a good bargain, his ſorrow for being 
over-reached, his hope of improving a ſum, 
and his fear of falling into want, directed 
to their proper objects, they would make 
ſo — different chriſtian graces and vir- 
tues; for as much as in the language of St. 
Paul, he is in journeying often, in perils of 
water, in perils of robbers, in perils among 
talſe brethren, in wearineſs and painfulneſs, 
in watchings often, in hunger and thirſt, in - 
taſtings often, 34 | 
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The fame weakneſs or defe of the mind, 
from whence pedantry takes its. riſe, does 
likewiſe give birth to covetouſneſs. Words 
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Section 
1 


and money are both to be regarded, as only 
the marks of things: therefore, as the know - 
—— ledge of the one, ſo the poſſeſſion of the 
other is of no uſe, unleſs directed to a furs 
ther end and intention. If ſome common 
ſtandard had not been agreed upon, to 
which the value of all the various product 


of art and nature were reducible, and which 


might be of the ſame uſe in the conveyance 
of property, as words are in that of ideas; 
there could have been no mutual com- 
merce carried on amongſt men. And gold, 
by its beauty, ſcarceneſs, and durable nas 
ture, ſeems deſigned by providence; to {6 
excellent and advantageous a purpoſe. Theſe 
were the conſiderations which brought that 
metal firſt into eſteem : but ſuch = Calle 
not ſee beyond what is neareſt in the pu- 
ſuit, beholding mankind touched with an 
affection for Sold, and being ignorant of 
the true reaſon; that introduced- this odd 
paſſion into human nature, imagine the 
cauſe thereof to be ſome intrinſick worth 
in the metal itſelf, Hence the ſame men; 
who had they been turned towards learn» 
ing, would he employed themſelves in 
laying up words in their memory, are, by 4 


different application, employed to as much 


purpoſe in treaſuring up gold in their pur- 
ſes. The principle on which they act, and 
the inward frame of mind, is = ſame. in 


the critick and the miſer ; and they * 
er 
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. 3 
fer — in the object. Among all Wenns 
of people, there are none, Who are ſo hard XII. 
to part with the world, as thoſe who are ot 
grown old in the heaping up of wealth; Sen 
for their minds are fo warped with their 7. 
conſtant attention to that it is very 
difficult for them to give their ſouls another 

bent, and convert them towards thoſe ob- 


ject, hich, though den are. proper e:. 


every ſtage of gy! are ues more 1 
for the laſt. 5 


But amoniit all the vile ways of getting 
money, none is more deteſtable than what 
. too commonly ras — the ſel- 

bad wares for price: for, as 
d philoſopher — it * — of trade, 
that our profit ought to be the common 
profit; and laid it down as a principle of 
morality, that it is unjuſt to make any ſtep 
towards - wherein the gain of even 
thoſe to Shaw we ſell, is not Falfo conſult- 
ed: ſo a man may deceive himſelf if he 
thinks fit; but he is no better than à cheat, 
who ſells any thing without telling the ex- 
ceptions againſt it, as well as what is to be 
laid in its favours” 
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at, that the wiſeſt men in all ages have 
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Of H. appineſs and Contentment.. 


r * * r 


The Contents. 


I. Of living at eaſe, and of content and bap. 
pineſs in this life. II. Of our behaviour 
under different circumſtances of fortune. 
III. Of mirth and chearfulneſs ; and of hu= 
man pleaſure. IV. Of old people di ſcontent- 
- with their age, and the folly a 

— 4 Of the pleaſure of a well-ſpent life. VI. 
advantages of a middle ſtation in life. 

Vit Of the —— of a perfect man, 

VIII. Of adverſities and affiiftions ; and 

of the cauſe of tears and weeping. 


Shall now ſpeak of the way of life, 
1 which plain men may purſue, to fill 

up the | comer” of time with ſatisfaction 
and content, It is a lamentable circum- 
ſtance, that wiſdom, or as ſome call it, phi- 
loſophy, ſhould furniſh ideas only for the 
learned; and that a man muſt be a philo- 
ſopher, to know how to paſs away his 
time agrecably to himſelf. Yet, as nothing 
is more natural than for every one to de- 
fire to be happy, it is not to be wondered 
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ſpent ſo much time to diſcover what hap- CH Ap. 
pineſs is, and wherein it chiefly conſiſts in XIII. 
this life; though, after all their enquiries, -—>—> 
it is found, that a man's happineſs cannot Section 
be made up, but by the concurrence of ſe- I. 
veral particulars, - | nya 


In the firſt place, he that is not virtuous, 
can never be happy. Hence it is ſaid, that 
virtue is the mother of content ; it calms 
our thoughts, and makes us ſurvey our- 
ſelves with eaſe and ſatisfaction. But then 
this naked virtue muſt be accompanied 
with at leaſt a moderate proviſion for all 
the neceſſities of life, and not ruffled and 
diſturbed by bodily pains, and the exceſs of 
it, in ſome particulars; as pity, love, and 
friendſhip, joined to a ſoft and feminine 
temper, may often give us the deepeſt 
wounds, and chiefly contribute to render us 
uneaſy ; for, in love and friendſhip, it of- 
ten happens, that we ſo entirely give up our 
hearts, as to make our happineſs wholly de- 
pend upon another perſon ; therefore, ha- 
bitual virtue muſt be ſupported with ſuch a 
ſtrength of mind, as to confine a man's, 
happineſs within himſelf, and to keep it from 
being dependent upon other people's acci- 
dental griefs. The man, who is thus en- 
dowed, will perform all thoſe good- natured 
offices that could have been expected from 
the moſt bleeding pity, without being ſo 

E 3 far 
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Cu Ap. far affected at the common misfortunes of 
XIII. human life, as to diſturb his own ſatisfacti, 
on. And his actions of this kind are 'f 
Section much more meritorious than another's, as 
1. they flow purely from a principle of virtue, 
and a ſenſe of his duty ; whereas a man of 

a ſofter temper, even while he is aſſiſting 
another, may, in ſome meaſure, be ſaid to 

be relieving himſelf of ſome natural paſſion, 

But a man of this ſtrength of mind, though 

he leaves it to his friend or miſtreſs to make 

him ſtill more happy, does not put it in 

the power of either to make him miſerable 

or uneaſy. And that ſtrength of mind, and 
independant ſtate of happineſs, I am here 
recommending, 1s attained by a virtuous 
mind, ſufficiently furniſhed with ideas to 
ſupport ſolitude, and to keep up an agree- 

able converſation with itſelf alone. This i; 

the ſtrength of. mind, that is not to be over- 

come by the change of fortune, and that 

riſes at the ſight of dangers. This. 1s the 
yirtue that chiefly exerts itſelf, when a man 

is moſt oppreſſed, and gives him always, 

in proportion, to whatever the world en- 
deavours to deprive him of by malice or in- 
juſtice. In ſhort, this is that which makes 

the virtuous man inſenſibly ſet a value upon 
himſelf, and throws a varniſh over all his 
words and actions; that will at laſt-com- 
mand eſteem, and give him a greater aſcen- 


a over others, than all the advantages of 
birth, 
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birth, fortune, or education. So that after Cyay. 
all, we ſeek happineſs, in which eaſe is the XIII. 


principal ingredient z and the end propoſed in 
our moſt reſtleſs purſuits is tranquillity, or a 
quiet undiſturbed life. * 


Indolence of body and mind, when we 
aim at no more, is very frequently enjoyed; 
but the very enquiry after happineſs has 
ſomething, reſtleſs in it, about which a 
man, who lives in a ſeries of temperate 
meals, friendly converfations, and eaſy ſlum- 
bers, gives himſelf no trouble, Thus, . he 
poſſeſſes tranquillity, while men of refine- 
ment are only talking of it. And the al- 
ternate returns of labour, and reſt in the 
lower part of mankind, make their bein 
paſs away with that fort of reliſh, which 
we expreſs by the word comfort; Simplicity, 
innocence, induſtry, and temperance, are 
arts which lead to tranquillity or an eaſy 
life, as much as learning, wiſdom, contem- 
plation, and knowledge; and very often ren- 
der us more happy. But the great leſſon is 
an evenneſs of temper or regularity of ſpi- 
rit, which is a little above chearfulneſs and 
below mirth : for, though chearfulneſs is. 
always to be ſupported, if a man is out of 
pain; yet mirth to a prudent man ſhould 
always be accidental, and naturally ariſe out 
of the occaſion ; and the occaſion ſeldom be 
laid for it: for, thoſe tempers, who want 

E 4 mirth 
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has been at one inſtant ſharp to ſome man, 
whom he is ſorry to have offended ; imper- 


at ſuch a time; unſkilfully open at ſuch a 


mankind, who pretend this way, without 


mirth to be pleaſed, | are like the conſtitu- 
tions, which flag without the uſe of ſpiris 
tuous liquors, If then you. would be hap- 
py in yourſelf, ſeek it not in much gaiety, 
nor company, neither at the theatre no 
the aſſembly; but ſtudy to be eaſy, For 
that mind is diſſolute and ungoverned, 
which muſt be wholly unactive, or be huts 
ried out of itſelf by loud laughter or ſenſual 
pleaſure. This may eaſily be proved by 
any man, who knows what it is, to have 
paſſed much time in a ſeries of jollity, mirth, 
wit, or humourous entertainments: let him 
only look back at what he has been all that 
while a doing, and. he will find that he 


tinent to ſome one, that it was cruelty to 
treat with ſuch freedom; unmannerly..nouſy 


time; unmercifully calumnious at ſuch a 
time; and, from the whole courſe of his 
applauded ſatisfaction, unable in the end to 
recollect any circumſtance, which can add 
to the private enjoyment of his own mind. 
Now if this be the caſe of thoſe, who are 
beſt made for becoming pleaſures ; it is yet 
much more monſtrous in the generality. of 


genius or inc'ination towards ſuch” enter- 
tainments. Then the ſcene is wild to an 
extravagance ; for, this is, as if fools ſhould 

mimick 
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mimick madmen. Vet pleaſure of this CHA. 
kind is the intemperate meals and loud jol- XIII. 
lities of the common rate of thoſe, country - 
gentlemen, who bury themſelves in a dog- Section | 
kennel or an ale-houſe, and whoſe: practice 1 
and way of enjoyment is to put an end as 
faſt as they can to that little particle of rea- 

ſon they have when they are ſober: theſe 
gentlemen of wit and pleaſure diſpatch 

their ſenſes as faſt as poſſible, by drinking 

till they cannot taſte ; ſmoaking till they 

cannot ſee ; and roaring till they cannot hear 
themſelves. This is not the way to be hap- 

PY. For, | ' 2 | 


| —— 


There can be no tranquillity or happineſs © ; 
that is not increaſed by a ſecret approbation 
of innocence, ſobriety, and ſimplicity: for - 
which theſe very jovial clowns. will reſpect, 
and envy us. Human nature is not ſo 
much depraved as to hinder us from re- 
ſpecting goodneſs in others; though we 
ourſelves are in want thereof. Therefore, 
as bad as the world is, we generally love 
truth too well, to reſiſt the charms of ſin- 
cerity, ſobriety, and ſimplicity, _ Virtues 
never more conſpicuous than in a country .. 
life, however ſome abuſe that happy retire» ' / 
ment. For health, tranquillity, and pleaſing, - 
objects are the growth of the country: and 
though men, for the general good of the 


world, are made to love populous cities, 
| the 
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EYrepreſentations. Yet the methods taken by 


hath the greateſt ſhare ina 
heart, that is uncorrupted: and when we 


— paint, deſcribe, or any way indulge our 
Seckion fancy, the country is the ſcene, which ſup- 


plies us with the moſt lovely thoughts and 


moſt people are ſuch as rather ſhow that 
they would chuſe to be in pain to appear 
happy, than to be really happy, and to ap- 
pear miſerable, or any one degree below 
their ambition. Hence it is that men plague 
themſelves with ſumptuous | equipages, 
{ſplendid houſes, numerous ſervants, and all 
the cares and purſuits of an ambitious or 
faſhionable life: whereas there is nothing 
further to be ſought for with earneſtneſs, 
than food and raiment, For, if we pamper 
ourſelves in our diet, or give our imagina- 
tions a looſe in our deſires, the fleſh will no 
longer obey the ſpirit. They that would 
live eaſy ſhould think no further than to 
defend themſelves againſt hunger, thirſt, 
and cold, and contemn every thing elſe as 
deſpicable, and not worth the care of a diſ- 
ereet and ſober perſon. 


Again, nothing contributes more to our 
eaſe and preſent happineſs, than to be in 
fuch a ſtate as to be free from the frowns 
of the world, and inſults of fortune. But, 
to this end we ſhould learn, that none but 
intellectual poſſeſſions are what we can pro- 
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this unjuſt meaſure of calculating their 
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perly call our own; that all things from Cu Ay. 
without are but borrowed; that what for- XIII. 
tune gives us, is not ours; and that what 
ever ſhe gives, ſhe can take away at plea- Ser 
ſure. Is it not then amazing, to obſerve .. 7+ 
after all this is confeſſed, that That which 
produces the greateſt part of the deluſions of 
mankind, is a falſe hope, which people 
indulge with ſo ſanguine a flattery to them- 

ſelves, that their hearts are bent upon fan- 

taſtical advantages, which they had no rea- 

ſon to believe they could ever attain ? And 

is it not a lamentable thing, that every 

man is full of compiaints, and conſtantly 
uttering ſentences againſt the fickleneſs of 
fortune, when people generally bring upon 
themſelves all the calamities they fall into ; 

and are conſtantly heaping» up matter for 

their own diſappointments and ſorrows ? By 


happineſs, they often deſervedly mourn 
with real affliction for imaginary misfor- 
tunes. But, | | 


What ſhall we fay of that unhappy ſet 
of people, who in their own favour reſolve 
every thing that is poſſible into what 1s 

robable; and then reckon upon that pro- 
bility, as on what muſt certainly happen? 
For, he that promiſes himſelf any thing, 
but what may naturally ariſe from his own 
property or labour, and goes * = 
Cure 
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Cn ay, defire of poſſeſſing above two parts in three 
XIII. even of that, lays up for himſelf an en- 
w— creaſing help of diſappointments and af- 
Section flictions. And yet we ſee ſuch crowds of 


* 


unhappy people, from no other reaſon, but 


ſuch an ill- grounded hope; that it is hard 


to ſay, which they rather deſerve, our pity, 
contempt, or ſcorn, What has been ſaid 
of happineſs, I think, may be illuſtrated 
by a compariſon between the condition of 
a man, who ſhuns all the pleaſures: of life ; 
and of one, who makes it his buſineſs to 
purſue them with all his power: For, we 
obſerve that hope in the recluſe makes his 
auſterities comfortable, while the luxurious 
man gains nothing but uneaſineſs from his 
pleaſures. The difference in the happineſs 
of him, who is macerated by abſtinence, 


and of him, who is ſurfeited with excels, 


is very great: For, he who reſigns the 
world, has no temptation to envy, hatred, 
malice, anger, and 1s in conſtant poſſeſſion 
of a ſerene mind ; but he, who follows 
the pleaſures of it, which are in their ve 
nature diſappointing, is in a conſtant frarch 
of care, ſollicitude, remorſe, confuſion, diſ- 
content, and diſappointment. And we ſhould 
from daily examples of the truth hereof, 
be convinced how dangerous it is to our 
true happineſs and tranquillity to fix our 
minds upon any thing, which is in the 
power of fortune. Wealth, glory, and 
power, 
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Dover, which the ordinary people look 


ſhould know to be only fo many ſnares 
laid to enſnare them ; and look upon thoſe 


that ſuffer themſelves to be caught by ſuch 1. 


appearances, to be only upon the level with 
thoſe animals, that have not the uſe of reaſon. 
d I 4. ©. 6 


But of all things under the ſun, a man 
that is happy at fecond-hand, is the moſt 
monſtrous ; he is in perpetual ſervitude : 


for, there is no end of the folly of 1 * | 


ing our affairs to anothers imagination; 

cauſe the next thing he does, is to enlarge 
whatever he hears his rival has attempted to 
imitate him in. 80 that, if they are in 
their time of life, in their eſtates, and in 


their underſtandings equal; the emulation 


may continue ſo long as they live. Yet, 
how fantaſtical ſoever this way of think- 
ing in theſe men may ſeem, there is no- 
thing ſo common, as people endeayouring 


rather to go further than ſome other per- 


ſons towards an eaſy fortune, than to form 
any certain ſtandard that would make them- 
ſelves happy and eaſy in their preſent cir- 
cumſtances. But, as it is neceſſary to an 
caſy and happy life to poſſeſs our minds in 
ſuch a manner, as to be always well fatiſ- 
hed with our own reflections; we ſhould 


meaſure our actions by our own opinion, 


and not by that of the reſt of the world : 


for, 


| up cnAx. 
at with admiration, the learned and wiſe XIII. 
— 
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Cray, for, though the ſenſe. of other men 
XIII. prevail over us in things of leſs . 
ton; yet it never ſhould interfere in this, 
Section Therefore, to contradict our deſires, and to 

I, conquer the impulſes of our ambition, if 
— they do not fall in, with what we in our 
inward ſentiment approve, is ſo much our 
intereſt ; and fo abſolutely neceſſary to our 

real happineſs, that to contemn all the 
wealth and power in the world, where 

they ſtand in competition with a man's ho- 

nour, is not only greatneſs. of mind, but 

good ſenſe, and the eftabliſhment of an eaſy 


fortune. 


Nothing can be more honourable than 
to have courage enough to execute the 
commands of reaſon and conſcience; to 
maintain the dignity of our nature, and the 
ſtation. aſſigned to us by providence ; to be 
proof againſt poverty, pain, and death itſelf, 
fo far as not to do any thing that is ſcan- 
dalous or finful to. avoid them; to ſtand 
adverſity under all ſhapes, with decency 
and reſolution : for, ſuch a reſolution is to 
be great above title and. fortune, or any 
worldly honour or pleaſure whatſoever. Yet, 
cuſtom and general prepoſſeſſions have ſo 
much prevailed over an unthinking world ; 
that thoſe neceſſitous creatures, who cannot 
reliſh life, without applauſe, attendance, 


and equipage, are fo far from making a 
con- 
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contemptible figure, that ſucceſsſul vice is 
frequently more efteemed than diſtreſſed 
virtue. If a man's appeal, in cafes, that 
regard his honour,” were made to his own 
ſoul, there would be a baſis and ſtanding 
rule for our conduct. And we ſhould al- 
ways endeavour rather to be honourable 
pear ſo. When a man, 
who acts with a ſteady integrity, without 
valuing the interpretation of his actions; he 
has but one uniform r 
in, where he cannot fear ambuſcade, nor 
meet with oppoſition; whereas the leaſt 
deviation from the rules of honour intro- 
duces a train of numberleſs evils, and in- 
volves him in inexplicable labyrinths: for, 
whoſoever has entered into guilt, has bid 
adieu to peace and repoſe of min. 


So that from the whole, it is an evident 
truth, that it is in our own bofoms alone, 
that we are to ſearch for any thing to make 
us happy: When all is well there, the 
changes and diſtinctions of life are the meer 
ſcenes of a drama; and he will never act 
his part well, who has his thoughts more 
fixed upon the applauſe of the audience, 
than the defign of his 

act before them. And I may juſtly pro- 
nounce that true happineſs is of a retired 
nature, and an enemy to pomp and noiſe; 
that it ariſes in the firſt place, from the 


enjoyment 


part, which he is to- 
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Cu ay. enjoyment of one's ſelf; and, in the next, 


XIII. from the friendſhip and converſation of a 
wA— few let friends: it loves ſhade and ſoli- 


Section tude, and naturally haunts groves and foun- 


2. tains, fields and meadows: it feeds every 
thing it wants within itſelf, and receives no 
addition from a number of ſpectators and 
witneſſes. But falſe happineſs loves to be 
in a crowd, and to draw upon herſelf the 
eyes of the whole world; and her ſatisfac- 
tion ariſes, not from the applauſes, which 
ſhe gives herſelf; but from the admiration, 
which ſhe raiſes in others: So that ſhe 
flouriſhes in courts and palaces, theatres 
and aſſemblies, and has no exiſtence; but 
when ſhe is looked upon by thoſe that are 
as vain and uneaſy as herſelf. Yet I will 
not give philoſophy ſo poor a look, as to 
fay it cannot live in courts : for, it is my 
opinion, that- it ſhines there in the greatelt 
eminence, when amidſt the affluence of all 
the world can beſtow, and the addrefles of 
a crowd, who follow him for that reaſon, 
a man can think both of himſelf, and thoſe 
about him, abſtracted from theſe circum- 
ſtances of gaiety, noiſe, and grandeur, 


II. Content is the utmoſt we can 
hope for in this world; if we aim at any 
thing higher, we ſhall meet with nothing 
but diſappointments and grief. Let us then 
direct all our ſtudies and endeayours at 

making 


— 
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making ourſelves eaſy now, and happy in a CHAp. 
future ſtate. To enjoy life and health, as a XIII. 
conſtant feaſt, we ſhould not think pleaſure 
neceſlary 3 but, if poſſible, to arrive at an Section 
equality or content of mind. We ſhould 2. 
not form our minds to expect tranſport on © 
every occaſion; but know how to make it 
enjoyment to be out of pain. It is as mean 
to be overjoyed upon occaſions of good for- 
tune, as to be dejected in circumſtances of 
adverſity. Laughter in one condition, is as 
unmanly as weeping in the other. 
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This virtue, if it does not bring riches, 
does the ſame thing, by baniſhing the de- 
fire of them; and, if it cannot remove the 
diſquietudes ariſing out of a man's mind, 
body, or fortune; it makes him eaſy under 
thoſe. deplorable circumſtances. It extin- 
guiſhes all murmur, repining, and ingrati- 
tude towards that being, who has placed us 
in proper ſtations for wiſe and good ends, 
It deſtroys all inordinate ambition, and eve- 
ry tendency to corruption in our reſpective 
communities. It gives ſweetneſs to our 
converſation, and a perpetual ſerenity to all 
our thoughts and countenance. So that, to 
be anxious for nothing, but what nature de- 
nands, as neceſſary, if it is not the way to 
an eſtate ; it is the -way to what men aim 
at by getting a fortune; and is the beſt 
cans to preſerve health in the body, — 

we 
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Cu AP. well as tranquillity in the mind of 
XIII. man: therefore, as we cannot promiſe our- 
= — ſelves conſtant health, let us endeavour at 
Section ſuch a temper of mind as may be our beſt i 


cor the ill events and accidents we are to 


did poverty, and are perpetually —_ ; 


ſupport in the decay of it: and be prepared 


meet with in a life ſentenced to be a ſcene 
of ſorrow. 


For which end, a man ſhould always 
conſider how much he has more than he 
wants, It is not a foreign obſervation that iſ 
they of a higher rank live in a kind of ſplen- i 


becauſe inſtead of acquieſcing in the ſolid 
pleaſures of life, they endeavour to outvy i 
one another in ſhadows and appearances, 
For, if all the happineſs that is diſperſed 
through the whole race of mankind in this 
world were drawn together, and put into 
the poſſeſſion of any ſingle man, it would 
not make him very happy. Is it not then 
very ſurprizing, that notwithſtanding all the 
real pleaſures and conveniences of life lie in 
fo narrow a compaſs ; it is the humour df 
mankind to be always looking forward, and 
ſtraining after one, who has got the ſtart 
them in wealth, honour, and equipage. I 
a man's eſtate be ever ſo great he is a po 
man, if he does not live within it; and na- 


turally ſets himſelf to fale to any one that ll << 
is able to give him any uneaſineſs. Con- 
1 . 
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tent is equivalent to wealth,” and luxury toCH AP; 
poverty: Or, to give the thought a more XIII. 
agreeable turn, content is natural wealth, r 


and luxury is artificial poverty. 


Again, it would add much to our pre- 


ſent eaſe and contentment did every one re- 
flect how much more unhappy he might be, 
than he really is, in his preſent circam- 
ſtances : I mean ſuch as actually lie under 
ſome preſſure or misfortune. Let us be 
ever ſo miſerable, we may receive great al- 
leviation from ſuch a compariſon as the 
unhappy perſon may make between himſelf 
and others; or between the misfortune, 
which he ſuffers, and greater misfortunes, 


which might have befallen him, had not 


God ſtayed his rod of juſtice, and been ex- 
treme to mark what he had done amiſs. 
Whenever men have looked into their hearts 
for the idea of true excellency in human na- 
ture, they have found it to conſiſt in ſuf- 
fering after a right manner, and with true 
ſubmiſſion to God's will. Or, to confider 
this virtue only morally. Heroes are al- 
ways drawn bearing ſorrows, ſtruggling with 
adverfities, undergoing all kinds of hard- 
ſhips, and having, in the ſervice of man- 
kind, a kind of appetite to difficulties and 
dangerous attempts. And it is from this ſe- 
cret ſenſe of the high merit, which there 
ic in patience under calamities, that the wri- 

ters 
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Cn Ap. ters of romances, when they attempt to fur. 
XIII. niſh out characters of the higheſt excellence, 
w—r— ranſfack nature for things terrible; they raiſe 
— a new creation of monſters, dragons, and 


1 


K 


giants; where danger ends the hero ceaſes, 
Or, if we compare our misfortunes with 
others, there are perſons in ſeveral parts of 
the world juſt periſhing in a ſhipwreck; 

others crying out for mercy in the terrors of 
a death bed repentance ; others lying under 
the tortures of an infamous execution, of 
the like calamities. And on the other fide; 
a loſs at ſea, a fit of ſickneſs, or the death 
of a friend, are ſuch trifles when we conf 
der whole kingdoms laid in aſhes, families 


put to the ſword, wretches ſhut up in dun- 


geons, and the like diſtreſſes of mankind, 
chat we are out of countenance for our 
own weakneſs, if we ſink under ſuch little 
ſtrokes of fortune or chance. If we have 
the gout, let us thank God that it is not the 
ſtone ; and if we have the ſtone, that we 
have not both theſe diſtempers on us at 
once: every one has his calamity ; and he's 


a happy man that has no greater than wing 
he is able to bear, 


Pet after all; theſe, and the like conſide- 
rations, rather ſilence than ſatisfy a man; 
they may ſhew him that his diſcontent 8 
unreaſonable, but are by no means ſuffi- 
cient to relieve his troubles ; and rather give 


deſpair 
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deſpair than comfort: therefore the mind, Crap, 
that hath any caſt towards devotion, natu- XIII, 
rally flies to it in its afflictions of any ſort : S—— 
religion bears a more tender regard to man- ection 
kind, preſcribes to every miſerable man, the 2. 
means of bettering his condition ; and ſhews 
him, that the bearing of his afflictions, as 
he ought to do, will naturally end in a re- 
moval of them: and this makes him eaſy 
here; becauſe it can make him happy in a 
future ſtate. They that are thoroughly 
perſuaded of another life, -and endeavour 
ſincerely to ſecure an intereſt in it, will 
look upon pain, but as a quickening of . their 
pace to an home, where they ſhall be better 
provided for than in theſe earthly taberna- 
cles. A religious man inſtead of the me- 
lancholy views, which others are apt to give 
themſelves, will tell us that he has forgot he 
is mortal; that, at the time of his birth he 
entered into an eternal being; and that the 
ſhort article of death is not any interruption 
of life; ſince that moment is not half the 
duration, as the ordinary fleep of every man: 
by which means his being is one uniform 
and conſiſtent ſeries of chearful diverſions 
and moderate cares, without fear or hope 
of what ſhall come hereafter; his health is 
more, than another man's pleaſure, and his 
ſickneſs leſs affecting to him, than another 
perſons indiſpoſition. For, ſays a certain 
ingenious author, what is this life but a cir- 
5+ 2 culation 


yore 
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Cr ap.culation of little mean actions? we lie down 
XIII. and rife again, dreſs and undreſs, feed and 

wy wax hungry, work or play, and are weary, 

Section and then we lie down again, and the circle i 


2. returns. We ſpend the day in trifles, and 


when the night comes, we throw ourſelves 
into the bed of folly, amongſt dreams and 
broken thoughts, and wild imaginations 


Our reaſon lies aſleep by us, and we are, for 


the time, as arrant brutes, as thoſe that 


ſleep in the ſtalls, or in the field. Are not 


the capacities of man higher than theſe ? and 
ought not his ambition and expectations to 
be greater? Let us be adventurers for ano. 
ther world; 'tis at leaſt a fair and noble 
chance ; and there is nothing in this worth 
our thoughts, or our paſſions. If we ſhould 
be difappointed, we are ſtill no worſe than 
the reſt of our fellow mortals; and if we 
ſucceed in our expectations, we are eternal. 


ly happy. 


It muſt therefore be confeſſed, that a con- 
tented mind 1s the greateſt bleſſing a man 
can enjoy in this world ; and, if in the pre- 
ſent life his happineſs ariſes from the ſub- 
duing of his defires, it will ariſe from the 
gratification of them in the next world. The 
conſtant purſuit of pleaſure, has in it ſome- 
thing inſolent and improper for our being 
loud mirth, or immoderate ſorrow, inequa- 
lity of behaviour, either in * or 

ver- 
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adverſity, are alike ungraceful in a mor- CHAT. 
tal man; moderation in both circumſtances, XIII. 
is peculiar to generous minds; and men of >= 
that ſort, ever taſte the gratifications of 
health, and all other advantages of life, as 2 
if they were liable to part with them ; and ond 
when they muſt part with them, they can 

reſign them with a greatneſs of mind, which 

ſhews they underſtood their value and con- 
tinuance. They that contemn pleaſure, are 

moſt likely to contemn pain alſo ; and with- 

out this, the mind is, as it were, taken ſud- 

denly by any unforeſeen event: he that has 

always, during health and proſperity, been 
abſtinent in his pleaſures, enjoys, in the 

worſt of difficulties, the reflection, that his 

anguiſh is not aggravated with the compa- 

riſon of paſt enjoyments, which upbraid 

his preſent condition of diſeaſes, want, 'or 
anxiety. ; 


Theſe are ſome of the cn ns 
which every one ſhould y cheriſh 
in his thoughts, that would baniſh from 


them all that ſecret heavineſs of heart, which 


unthinking men are ſubject to, when they 
lye under no real affliction; all that anguiſh 
which they may feel from any evil, that ac- 
tually oppreſſes them; and, to which I may 
likewiſe add, thoſe little cracklings of mirth 
and folly, that are apter to betray virtue, 
than to ſupport it ; and that would eſtabliſh 
F 4 in 
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Cu ar. in them fach an even and chearful temper, 
XII. as makes them pleaſing to their ſelves, to 
= thoſe with whom they converſe, and to him 
Section u hom they, and we, were made to pleaſe 


3. and obey, 


III. Conſequently, I have always pre- 
ferred chearfulneſs to mirth and jollity. Mirth 
is a ſhort and tranſient act; chearfulneſs is 
a fixed and permanent habit of the mind; 
and, therefore, every one knows that they. 

are often raiſed into the greateſt tranſports 
of mirth, who are ſubject to the greateſt 
depreſſions of melancholy : on the contrary, 
chearfulneſs, though it does not give the 
mind ſuch an exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us 
from falling into any depths of ſorrow and 
deſpair. It was elegantly ſaid by ſome-body, 
that mirth is like a flaſh of lightning, which 
breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glit- 
ters for a moment ; but chearfulneſs keeps 
upa kind of day-light in the mind, and fills 
it with a ſteddy and perpetual ſerenity. 80 
that, whoſoever is poſſeſſed of this excellent 
frame of mind, is not only eaſy in his 
thoughts, but a perfect maſter of all the 
powers and faculties of his ſoul : his ima- 
gination is always clear, and his judgment 
undiſturbed : his temper is even and-unrut- 
fled, whether in ſolitude or in action: he 
comes with a reliſh to all thoſe goods, which 


nature has provided for him; taſtes all 2 
plea 


— 
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pleaſures of the creation, which are poured CM av. 
about him; and does not feel the full weight XIII. 
of thoſe evils, which may befal him, through 
unavoidably accident. Beſides, it naturally Section 
roduces love and good-will towards him- 3. 
ſelf, from all that converſe with him: nay, 

a chearful mind, is not only diſpoſed to be 
affable and obliging, but raiſes the fame 

good humour in thoſe, who come within its 
influence or direction; and all men find 
themſelves pleaſed, they know not why, 

with the chearfulneſs of their companion. 
Moreover, an inward chearfulneſs, is an im- 

plicit praiſe and thankſgiving to providence 

under all its diſpenſations and bleſſings, and 

can never be abated, but by a ſenſe of guilt. 

The man, who lives in a ſtate of vice and 
impenitence, can have no title to that even- 

neſs and tranquillity of mind, which is the 

health of the ſoul, and the natural effect of 
innocence and virtue, But the man who 

uſes his beſt endeavours to live according to 

the dictates of virtue and right reaſon, has 

two perpetual ſources of chearfulneſs; in 

the conſideration of his own nature; and of 

that being, on whom he has a dependance 

for all things: it is only caſting his thoughts 

upon himſelf, and he cannot but rejoice in 

that exiſtence,” which is ſo lately beſtowed 

upon him, and which, after millions of 

ages, will be ſtill new, and ſtill in its begin- 

ning, in reſpect of eternity; and he "ou 
1 | n 
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Cnar. find himſelf every where upheld by God! 
XIII. goodneſs, and ſurrounded with an imme 
om Sm? of mercy and love. 


4 f But ſhould we conſider chearfulnefs only | 
in its natural ſtate ; it is the beſt promoter 
of health of body. Repinings and ſecret 
murmurs of heart give imperceptible ſtrokes 
to thoſe delicate fibres of which the vital 
parts are compoſed, and wear out the m- 
chine inſenſibly; not to mention thoſe vio- 
lent ferments, which they ſtir up in the 
blood; and thoſe irregular diſturbed motions 
which they raiſe in the animal ſpirits. Health 
and chearfulneſs mutually beget each other; 
with this difference, that we ſeldom meet 
with a great degree of health, which is not 
attended with a certain chearfulneſs; but 
very often we ſee chearfulneſs much im- 
paired by various accidents, or by a broken 
_ conſtitution, - 


It is alſo a great friend to the mind; ba- 
niſhes all anxious care and diſcontent; ſooths 
the paſſions; and keeps the ſoul in 
compoſure: which may ſufficiently ſhew us, 
that providence did not . deſign this world 
ſhould be filled with murmurs and repinings; 
or that the heart of man ſhould be involved 
in gloom, melancholy, and deſpair. On the 
contrary, the creation is a perpetual feaſt to 


the mind of a good man, every thing he 
tees, 


—— a a 'Þ * 
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ſees, chears and delights him, Providence Ci av. 
has imprinted ſo many ſmiles on nature, XII. 
that it is impoſſible for a mind, which is. 
not ſunk in more groſs and ſenſual deli 

to take a ſurvey of them without ſeveral ſe- 3 
cret ſenſations, pleaſing enjoyments and fa-—v— 
tisfactions. And the chearfulneſs of heart 

which ſprings up in us from the ſurvey of 
nature's works, is an admirable preparation 

for gratitude, to the God of nature; for, 

that mind has gone a great way towards 

praiſe and thankſgiving, which is filled with 

ſuch a ſecret gladneſs : a grateful reflection 

on the ſupreme cauſe, who produces it, 
ſanctifies it in the ſoul, and gives it its | 

per value and eſteem. Befides ſuch an ha- 

bitual diſpoſition of mind conſecrates every 

field and wood; turns an ordinary walk in- 

to a morning or evening ſacrifice; and will 
improve thoſe tranſient gleams of joy, which 
naturally brighten up and refreſh; the foul 

on ſuch occaſions, into an inviolable - and 


perpetual ſtate of bliſs and contentment, 


Hence it may be inferred, that it is an 
hopeleſs manner of reclaiming youth, which 
has been practiſed by ſome moraliſts, to 
declaim againſt pleaſure in general. No; 
the way is to ſhow, that the pleaſurable 
. courſe is that, which is limited and 9 
verned by reaſon, and aſſiſted by revela- 
tion. By this means, virtue will appear 
"2: 2: "mn 
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Cn AP. to them to be, at leaſt, upon equal term 
XIII. with vice; and be recommended with all 
wW3—the ſame indulgences of deſire, and the ad- 
Section vantages of ſafety in reputation and ho- 


3. 


nour. Indeed when pleaſure is made the 


[chief purſuit of life, it will naturally root 


out the force of reaſon and reflection; and 
ſubſtitute in their place, a general impa- 
tience of thought, and a conſtant pruriency 
of inordinate affections, When pleaſure is 
a man's chief purpoſe, it diſappoints itſelf; 
and the conſtant application to it palls the 
faculty of enjoying it, though it leaves the 
ſenſe of our inability for that we with, 
with a difreliſh of every thing elſe, let it 
be ever ſo good and virtuous. Such a plea» 
ſure ſeizes the whole man, who addicts 
himſelf to it, and will not give him leiſure 
for any good office in life, which contra- 
dicts the gaiety of the preſent life, and diſ- 
appoints the purſuer of the joy, which he 
expects in his looſe gratifications. Such a 
man looks at pleaſure as ſhe approaches, 
and comes to him with the recommenda- 
tion of warm wiſhes, gay looks, and grace- 
ful motion ; but he does not obſerve how 
ſhe leaves his preſence with diſorder, im- 
potence, downcaſt ſhame, and conſcious 
imperfection, in what he ſo much deſires, 
This then is the pleaſure to be avoided, as 
it makes our youth inglorious, and our 


age diſhonourable; for as much as it na- 


turally 
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turally creates irreſolution and procraſtina- CA. 
tion in all a man's affairs. So that diſho- XIII. 
nour to the gentleman, and bankruptcy to 
the trader, are the portion of either, whoſe Seco 

jef purpoſe of life is pleaſure. _ 4. 
chief purp P "2 1 

IV. Is it not amazing to ſee that 
frequently old age appears diſcontented with 
its years? For, it is beneath a gentleman, 
or a man of liberal education to with him- 
ſelf younger. And this fooliſh with makes 
me refle& that the infirmities of old age 
would be much fewer, if we did not affect 
thoſe, which attend the more vigorous and 
ative part of our days: but inſtead of 
ſtudying to be wiſer, or being contented 
with our preſent follies, the ambition/ of 
many of us is alſo to be the fame fort of 
fools, we formerly have been in the days 
of our youth. How can there be a more 
certain ſign of a fooliſh or of a diſſolute 
mind, than to want our youth again onl 
for the ſtrength of bones and finews, which 
we once were maſters of? And is it not as 
abſurd in an old man, to wiſh for the ſtrength 
of a youth, as it would be in a young man 
to. wiſh for the ſtrength of a bull or a 
lion? But theſe wiſhes. are the effect of 
that fond humour of appearing in the gay 
and faſhionable world, and of that fooliſh 
deſire of being applauded for trivial excel- 
lencies. Theſe may be looked upon as al- 


moſt 
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Cuar. moſt the only reaſons, that make youth 


XIII. 


Section 
4. 


have age in contempt, and makes age re- 


in the qualifications of youth with fo ill a 


: But this in both ſexes 1s inverting 
all things, and turning into chimera and 


= confuſion the natural courſe of our minds, 


which ſhould. build their approbation and 
diſlike only upon what nature and reafon 
dictate. So that the cocking young fellow, 
who treads upon the toes of his elders; 
and the old fool, who envies the ſaucy 
pride he fees him in, are the objects of our 
preſent contempt and derifion. For, tho' 
a young man, whoſe paſſion and ambition 
is to be good and 5 ; and an old one, 
who has no inclination to be lewd and de- 
bauched, are quite unconcerned in this 

culation ; yet an old man that bewails the 
loſs of ſuch gratifications, which are paſ- 
ſed, diſcovers a monſtrous inclination to 
that, which is not even in the courſe of 
providence to recal. And conſequently, 
the ſtate of an old man, who is diſſatisfied 
meerly for his being ſuch, is the moſt out 
of all meaſures of reaſon and good ſenſe of 
any being, we have any account of, from 
the higheſt angel to the loweſt inſect. For, 


The latter part of life, in the eye of 
reaſon, is certainly the more eligible, while 
health endures ; and the memory of a well 
ſpent youth gives a peaccable, n 
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and elegant pleaſure to the mind: and ſuch Cx AP. 
who are ſo unfortunate, as not to be able XIII. 


r 


Aa to look back on youth with fatisfaftion, = 
18 may give themſelves no little conſolation Section 
1d that they are under no temptation to re- 4. 


peat their follies; and that they at preſent 
deſpiſe them not, becauſe they are paſt 
them; but becauſe they are evil. There- 
fore, it is neceſſary that before the arrival 
of age, we bid adieu to the purſuits of 
youth ; otherwiſe, when our members can- 
not be ſubſervient to them; ſenſual habits 
will live in our imaginations. He that 
would be long an old man, muſt begin 
early to be one: it is too late to reſign a 
thing after a man is robbed of it. 80 that, 
in the innumeration of the imperfections 
and advantages of the younger and later 
years of man, they are ſo near in their con- 
dition, that, methinks, it ſhould be incre- 
dible we ſee ſo little commerce of kindneſs 
between them. | $6 


A virtuous perſon, of either ſex, carries 
an authority in their age, which makes it 
preferable to all the pleaſures of youth : 
for, if to be ſaluted, attended, and conſult- 
ed with difference, are - inſtances of plea- 
ſure, they are ſuch as never fail a virtuous 
old perſon. Vouth indeed Bore for many 
more days; ſo cannot the old man: but, 


then the old man has not room ſo much as 
| for 
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Cn Ap. for hope; he is ſtill happier than the youth; he 
XIII. has already enjoyed, what the other does but 
hope for: this wiſhes to live long; the other 
Section has lived a long life. But why is all this deſire of 
6. long life, when there is nothing, which muſt 
enc, to be valued for its continuance ? for, 
as hours, days, months, and years paſs away, 
it is no matter in what hour, what day, what 
month, or what year we yield to the ſtroke 
of death. Beſides, a ſhort life is ſufficient 
to manifeſt ones ſelf a man of honour and 
virtue ; and when we ceaſe to be ſuch, we 
have lived too long; and while we are 
ſuch, it is of no conſequence to us, how 
long we ſhall be ſo; provided we are fo to 
the end of our life. f 
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VI. Among men there are ſome, 
who have their vices concealed by wealth; 
and others, who have their virtues conceal- 
ed by poverty. Wherefore, in this, as well 
as in other reſpects, the middle condition 
ſeems to be the moſt advantageouſly ſituated 
for the gaining of wiſdom : Becauſe pover- 
ty turns our thoughts too much upon the 
ſupplying of our wants; and riches upon 
enjoying our ſaperfluities, It is true; humi- 
lity and patience, induſtry and temperance, 
are very often the good qualities of a poor 
man: and humanity and good nature, mag- 
nanimity, and a ſenſe of honour, are as of- 
ten the qualifications of the rich. But, iy: p 

| c 


1 Of a Perfect Man. a 
the contrary, poverty is apt to betray a man Cu A p. 
into envy ; riches into arrogance and pride: XIII. 
poverty is too often attended with fraud, vi-w—w— 
cious compliance, repining, murmur, and Section 
F diſcontent ; and riches expoſe a man to pride 7. 
and luxury, a fooliſh elation of heart, and 
too great fondneſs for this prefent life. So 
that our prayer ſhould always be, that God 
will pleaſe to remove far from us vanity and 
lies; to give us neither poverty nor riches, 
and to feed us with food convenient for us; 
leſt we be full and deny him, and ſay, who 
is the Lord? or leaſt we be poor and ſteal, 
and take the name of our God in yain, 


VII. Though mankind may be di- 
vided into the merry and the ſerious; and 
both of theſe make a very good figure in 
the ſpecies, ſo long as they keep their re- 
ſpective humours from degenerating into the 
neighbouring extreme: (for, the merry part 
of the world are very amiable, whilſt they 
diffuſe a chearfulneſs through converſation 
at proper ſeaſons, and on proper occaſions ;) 
yet on the contrary, they become a great | 
grievance to ſociety, when they infect eve- 
ry diſcourſe with inſiped mirth, and turn 
into ridicule ſach ſubjects, as are not ſuited | 
to it. And ſeriouſneſs has its beauty, whilſt 
it is attended with chearfulneſs and huma- 
nity, and does not come in unſeaſonably to 
pall the good humour of thoſe with whom 
| we 
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CH AP. we converſe : yet, as the moſt perfect cha. 
XIII. racter of a man is that, which is formed out 
— of both merry and ſerious, a rational crea. 
Section ture would neither chuſe to be an hermit 


nor a buffoon. Human nature is not o 


D miſerable, as that we ſhould be always me- 


lancholy ; nor ſo happy, as that we ſhoull 
be always merry. For, at the fame time, 
as a man ſhould not live, as if there wy 
no God in the world; neither ſhould he 
behave at the ſame time, as if there wer 
no men in it befides himſelf. 


VIII. Many are the children of af. 
fliction: and I don't pretend to enumerate 
the many fantaſtical ſorrows, that diſturb 
mankind, But this we may juſtly leam 
from many examples, that a miſery is not 
to be meaſured from the nature of the evil, 
but from the temper of the perſon, "that 
an evil affects. Many of us may har 
known a muff, a capuchin, or a top=knot, 
become a ſolid bleſſing or great misfortune: 
and our forefathers can witneſs that a lap- 
dog has broken the hearts of thouſands of 
diſcontented ladies. The death of a parrot, 
or a neglect at a ball, or at an aſſembly, and 
the being left out of a maſquerade, have 
been numbered with the greateſt afflichons 
among the fair ſex. And a running horſe, 1 
pack of hounds, a gilded chariot, a blue 
ſtring, a tulip root, or an auricula, are the 


greateſt 


2 ů — 
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greateſt objects of ſome gentlemen's happi- CHA», 
neſs, How many authors are there, that XIII. 
have been dejected at the cenſure of one,. 
whom they ever looked-upon as an idiot ; and Sec ion 
many an hero has been caſt into a fit of 8. 
melancholy; only becauſe the rabble have 

not hooted at him, as he paſſed along. 


men are able to raiſe affliction to themſelves 
out of every thing; or that lands and houſes, 
ſheep and oxen, can convey happineſs and 
miſery into the hearts of men, 


4 nothing more amazing than that 


And as ſorrow is generally attended with 

a flood of tears; ſo when the mind has been 
perplexed with anxious cares and paſſions, 
the beſt method of bringing it to its uſual 
ſtate of tranquillity, is, as much as we poſ- 
ſibly can, to turn our thoughts to the ad- 
verſities of perſons of higher conſideration in 
virtue and merit. Then all the little inci- 
dents of our own lives, if they are unfor- 
tunate, ſeem to be the effect of juſtice up- 
on our indiſeretions and faults. When 
thoſe, whom we know to be excellent and 
deſerving of a better fate, are wretched, we 
cannot but reſign ourſelves ; eſpecially as 
moſt of us know that we merit a much 
worſe ſtate than that, which we are placed 
in at preſent, By a generous ſympathy in 
nature, we feel ourſelves diſpoſed to mourn, 
when 
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more delicate humanity than we have, pity 


Cu Ap. when any of our fellow. creatures are af. 
XIII. flicted: yet tears are the effects of other 
— paſſions alſo; as, of pity, joy, and reconell- 
Section \iation, Thus as to the fair ſex, who are 


made of man and not of earth, and have a 


is the moſt common cauſe of their tears; 
for as we are inwardly compoſed of an ap- 
titude to every circumſtance of life, and 
every thing that befals any one perſon, might 
have happened to any other of the human 
race; ſelf- love, and a ſenſe of the pain we out- 
ſelves ſhould ſuffer in the circumſtances of 
any, whom we pity, is the cauſe of that 
compaſſion, that produces our tears ; and a 
reflection of this ſort in the breaſt of a wo- 
man, immediately inclines her to tears; but 
in a man, it makes him think how ſuch x 
one ought to act on that occaſion, ſuitably 
to the dignity of his nature and ſtation ot 
life. Therefore a woman is ever moved for 
thoſe, whom ſhe hears lament ; and a man 
for thoſe, whom he obſerves to ſuffer in 
filence and with a manly courage. Injured 
innocence and beauty in diſtreſs, is an ob- 
ject that carries in it ſomething inexpreſſi- 
bly moving: it ſoftens the moſt manly 
heart with the tendereſt ſenſations of love 
and compaſſion ; till at length in tears, it 
confeſſes its humanity, 


But 


A 
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But though experience has told us no- CH AP. 
thing is ſo fallacious as this outward ſign of XIII. 
ſorrow ; and the natural hiſtory of our bodies 
teach us, that this flux of the eyes, this fa- Section 
culty of weeping, is peculiar only to ſome 8. 
conſtitutions ; that tears may be ſhed with -- 
out much ſorrow ; and that we may ſuffer 
much without ſhedding tears : yet we can- 
not go to viſit a ſick friend, but ſome im- 

rtinent waiter about him obſerves the 
muſcles of our face, as ſtrictly as if they 
were prognoſticks of his recovery or of his 
deatn, And it ſeems as if ſome did ima- 
gine the ſeat of love and friendſhip to be 
placed viſibly in the eyes: for, ſome ſpecta- 
tors judge what ſtock of kindneſs we haye 
for the living, by the quantity of tears we 
pour out on ſuck occaſions for the dead: 
ſo that if one body wants that quantity of 
ſalt water another abounds with, he is in 
great danger of being thought inſenſible or 
ll-natured to his friend, Grief and weep- 
ing are indeed frequent companions : but, I 
believe, never in their higheſt exceſſes ; 
for, it is well known that the heart, diſ- 
tended with grief, ſtops all es for la- 
mentations or tears. Therefore, the ſor- 
row, which appears ſo eaſily at the eyes, 
cannot have pierced deeply into the heart. 

And as laughter does not proceed from pro- 
found joy; ſo neither does weeping — 
8 3 . 
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Cu Ap. profound ſorrow : but on the contrary true 
XIII. affliction labours to be inviſible ; is a ſtranger 
— co ceremony; and bears in its own nature 
Section a dignity much above the little circum- 
8. ſtances, which are affected under the notion 
of decency. Not that I condemn decent 
mourning : for, the manner of our carriage, 

when we loſe a friend, ſhews very much 

our temper, in the humility of our words 

and actions, and a general ſenſe of our deſ- 

titute condition, which runs through all 

our behaviour. This gives a ſolemn teſti 

mony of the generous affection we bore our 


friends, when we ſeem to diſreliſn every 


thing, now we can no more enjoy them or 
ſee them partake in our pleaſures. Nothing 
is more proper and humane than to put our- 
ſelves, as it were, in their livery after their 
deceaſe; and wear a habit unſuitable to pro- 
ſperity, while thoſe, we loved and honour- 
ed, are mouldering in the grave, to which 
we all ſooner or later muſt follow, 


CHAP 
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HAT. XIV. 


Of Reputation or Character. 


The Contents. 


I. Of reputation, and how to be obtained, CAP. 
II. Of gaining admirers. III. Of ambi- XIV. 
tis men, and when they are excuſable. 
IV. Of the different views of meft in this 
life, 


Y merit, and ſuperior excellencies, not Section 
B only to gain, but, whilſt living, to 1. 
enjoy a great and univerſal reputati- w—v— 
on, is the laſt degree of happineſs, which 
we can hope for in this world : but, if we 
look into the bulk of our ſpecies, they are 
ſuch as are not likely to be remembered a 
moment after their death; who leave be- 
hind them no traces of their exiſtence, but 
are forgotten as though they had never been 
born ; who are neither wanted by the poor, 
regretted by the rich, nor celebrated by the 
learned part of mankind : who are neither 
miſſed in the commonwealth, nor lamented 
by perſons of a private character: and whoſe 
actions are of no ſignificancy to mankind, 
and might have been performed by creatures 
of much leſs dignity than thoſe, who are 


G 4 diſtinguiſh- 


— 
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cu Av. diſtinguiſhed by the faculties of reaſon and 
XIV. underſtanding, 


— 
Section 


J. 


To do good and great actions meerly to gain 
reputation, and to tranſmit a name to poſte. 


Y— rity, is a vicious appetite, and will certainly 


inſnare the perſon, who is moved by it, on 
ſome occaſions, into a falſe delicacy, for fear 
of reproach ; and at others, into artifices, 
which tainted his mind, though they may 
enlarge his reputation, So he is a very un- 
happy man, who ſets his heart upon being 
admired by the multitude, or affects a ge- 
neral and undiſtinguiſhed applauſe of the 
publick, Nothing to me is more ſtrange, 
than to confider that a creature like man, 
who is ſenſible of ſo many weakneſſes and 
imperfections, ſhould be actuated by a love 
of fame: that vice and ignorance, imperfecti- 
on and miſery, ſhould contend for praiſe, and 
endeavour, as much as poſſible, to make 
themſelves objects of admiration : whereas a 
man of ſpirit ſhould contemn the praiſe of 
the ignorant, and deſire to be applauded for 
nothing, but for what he knows he deſerves 
in his own heart ; and that the perſon, who 
commends, is a competent judge of his me- 
rit : for, the praiſe of an ignorant man, 1s 
only good-will ; ſo that we ſhould receive 
his kindneſs, as he is a good neighbour in 
ſociety, and not as a good judge of our acti- 
ons in point of fame and credit, It is 3 

wue 


11 


— 
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wiſe obſervation, that men of honour ſhould CH ap. 
endeavour only to pleaſe the worthy; and XIV. 
the man of merit ſhould defire to be tried 
only by his peers : Conſequently, the motive Setfron 
truly glorious is, when the mind is ſet ra- I. 
ther to do things laudable, than to purchaſe 
fame, And if ſincerity be the foundation 

of a good name, the kind opinion of virtu- 

ous' men, will be an unſought, but a ne- 

ceſſary conſequence, The applauſe of the 

croud makes the head giddy ; but the at- 
teſtation of a reaſonable man, makes the 

heart joyful. It is a frivolous pleaſure to be 

the admiration of gaping crouds ; but to 

have the approbation of a good man, in the 
cool reflections of his cloſet, is a gratifica- 
tion worthy of the ſpirit of a good man. The 


| vulgar, and men of ſenſe, agree in admirin 


men of having what they themſelves woul 
rather be poſſeſſed of: but with this diffe- 
rence, the wiſe man applauds him, whom 
he thinks moſt virtuous; the reſt of the 
world, him who is moſt wealthy and for- 
tunate. Popular, or general praiſe, is uſu- 
ally given for circumſtances, which are fo- 
reign to the perſons admired and praiſed. 
Hence it is, tat praiſe 1s the ordinary at- 
tendant on power and riches, which may 
be taken out of one man's hands, and put 
Into another's : ſo that the application on- 
ly, and not the poſſeſſion, makes thoſe out- 
ward things honourable in the ſight of wiſe 
men: 


go The Gentleman and Lady infirufted. 
Cuær. men: though ſome have ſuch an immode. 
XIV. rate reliſh for applauſe, that they expect it 
for things, which, in themſelves, are ſo fri 
Section yolous, that it is impoſſible, without this 


2. affection, to make them appear even wor- 
WY thy, either of praiſe or of blame. 


II. But that vehement paſſion for 
praiſe, in the fair ſex, produces excellent 
effects in women of ſenſe, who deſire to be 
admired for that only, which deſerves ad- 
miration: and, I think it may be obſerved, 
without a compliment to them, that many 
of them do not only live in a more uniform 
courſe of virtue; but with an infinitely 
greater regard to their honour, than what 
we find in the generality of men. The ma- 
ny inſtances of chaſtity, fidelity, devotion; 
and the many ladies, that diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by the education of their children, 
care of their families, and love of their 
huſbands, are more than a proof of this 
obſervation. Yet, as this palfion for admi- 
ration, when it works according to reaſon, 
improves the beautiful part of our ſpecies in 
every thing that is laudable; ſo nothing is 
more deſtructive to them, when it is go- 
verned by folly and vanity. Then we ſee 
in every poſture of a woman's body, air of 
her face, and motion of her head, that it is 
her buſineſs and employment to gain admi- 
rers; and nothing below the language pro- 

per 


rr 


tis "— 
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to the deity, is ſufficient to gain her Ca ap. 
eſteem. She is preſumptuous enough to XIV. 
imagine, that life and death are in her —— 

wer: that the joys of heaven, and pains Section 
of hell, are at her diſpoſal : that paradiſe is 3. 
in her arms: and that every moment we 
are in her preſence, is an eternity of plea- 
ſure, The rewards ſhe confers, are nothing 
but raptures, tranſports, and extaſies; and 
ſhe will be repaid, - with nothing leſs than 
ſighs and tears, prayers, and broken hearts : 
nay, ſhe preſumes ſo far as to imagine, that 
her ſmiles make men happy, and that her 
frowns drive them to deſpair and mad- 
neſs. 


— 


r 


III. The ſoul is too much exalted 
and confuſed by ambition. This paſſion 
inflames the mind, and puts it into a vio- 
lent hurry of thought. For, though moſt 
other things that we long for, can allay 
the cravings of their proper ſenſe, and, for 
a while, ſet the appetite at reſt; yet fame is 
a good, ſo wholly foreign to our natures, 
that we have no faculty in the ſoul adapt- 
cd toit ; nor any organ in' the body. to re- 
liſh it: it is an object of defire placed out of 
the poſſibility of fruition. . There are few 
ambitions men, who have got as much 
lame as they defired ; and whoſe thirſt af- 
ter it has not been, as eager in the very 
height of their reputation, as it was _ 

oF 
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cu Ap. they became known and eminent among 
XIV. men. This paſſion may, indeed, fill the 
mind for a while with a giddy kind of plea- 
Section ſure ; but it is ſuch a pleaſure, as makes a 

3. man reſtleſs and uneaſy under it; and 
. =v— which does not ſo much fatisfy the preſent 
thirſt, as it excites freſh deſires ; ſets the 
ſoul on the purſuit of new projects; and 
lays us open to many accidental troubles, 
which thoſe are free from, who are not ſo 
much exalted by it. The ambitious man 
is caſt down and diſappointed, if he receives 
no praiſe, where he expected it, without 
reaſon ; and he is often mortified with the 
very praiſes he receives, if they do not riſe 
ſo high, as, he thinks, they ought ; which 
they ſeldom do, unleſs encreaſed by flattery. 
We naturally have a better opinion of our- 
ſelves, than the world has of us; and if 
the extraordinary praiſes of men can tranſ- 
port us, their cenſures will as much de- 
ject us: eſpecially, when we conſider that 
the world is more apt to cenſure than to 
applaud ; and we have more imperfections 
than virtues, Therefore, the happineſs of 
an ambitious man, who gives every one 2 
dominion over it; who thus ſubjects him- 
ſelf to the good or ill ſpeeches of others ; 
and puts it in the power of every malici- 
ous tongue to throw him into a fit of me- 


lancholy, and to deſtroy his natural = 


0 Ambitious Men. 

and repoſe of mind, is very little, and ne-Cyay. 

ver can endure longer than for a moment. XIV. 

— 

Nevertheleſs, though a man's eſſential Section 

perfection is but very little, his compara- 3. 
tive perfection may be very great. In an 

abſtracted light, man has not much to boaſt 

of; but if we conſider ourſelves with re- 

gard to others, we may find occaſion of 

glorying, if not in our orten virtues, at leaſt 

in the abſence of another's imperfections 

and vices. And however unreaſonable and 

abſurd this pn for admiration may ap- 

pear in ſuch a creature as man, it is not 

wholly to be diſcouraged ; ſince it often 

produces very good effects, not only as it 

reſtrains him from doing any thing, which 

is mean and contemptible, but as it puſhes 

him to actions, which are great and wor- 

thy of admiration. For, though the prin- 

ciple may be defective or faulty, the con- 8 

ſequences, which it produces, are ſo good, 

that, for the benefit of mankind, it ought 

not to be extinguiſhed in the human mind. 

Such as have happily arrived at fame are, 

even while they live, enflamed by the ac- 

knowledgments of others, and ſpurred on 

to new undertakings for the benefit of 

mankind, notwithſtanding the detraction, 

which ſome abject tempers would caſt up- 

on them: but, after their death, their cha- 

racters being freed from the ſhadow, which 
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CH A. envy laid them under, begin to ſhine out 
XIV. with greater ſplendor ; their ſpirits ſuryiyg 
| in their works; they are admitted into the 
Section higheſt companies; and they continue plea. 
3. ſing and inſtructing poſterity, from gene. 
a—— ration to generation. An obſervation of this 
kind may be likewiſe made upon the ß. 
cophant, or buffoon, the ſatyriſt, or the 
good companion ; when after his body ſhall 
be laid in the grave, and his ſoul paſs into 
another ſtate of exiſtence, it may be ſaid to 
his praiſe, that no man ever eat better; "that 
he had an admirable talent at turning hi 
friend into ridicule ; and no body out-did 
him at an ill-natured jeſt; or that he never 
went to bed before he had diſpatched hi 
gallon of wine. Such are the very com- 
mon funeral orations, and elogiums on de- 
ceaſed perſons, who have acted with ſome 
figure and reputation among mankind : How 
much preferable muſt be the character of a 
ſober, juſt, and virtuous man ? 


This, at leaſt, ſhould promp us, while 
we are in health, to conſider well the na- 
ture of the part we are engaged in, and 
what figure it will make in the minds of 
thoſe, we leave behind us : Whether it 
was worth coming for into the world 
Whether it be ſuitable to a reaſonable be- 
ing? In ſhort, Whether it appears graceful 


in this life; or will turn to our advantage 
in 
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in the world to come ? Por, though we Cnay. 


— 


are not to ſacrifice ourſelves for a name, XIV, 


which cannot begin till we are dead; nor 
Section 


give away ourſelves to purchaſe a ſound, 
which is not to commence, till we are out 


of hearing; yet nothing can ſo much con- 


tribute to create a noble emulation, as the 
honourable mention of ſuch, whoſe actions 


have out-lived the injuries of time, and 


recommended themſelves ſo far to the 
world, that it is become learning to know 
the leaſt circumſtance of their lives and ac- 
tions. Where is there a greater incentitive 
than to ſee, that ſome men have raiſed 
themſelves ſo highly above their fellow- 
creatures ? And that the lives of ordinary 
men are ſpent in enquiries after the parti 

cular actions of the moſt famous? Beſides, 
without this impulſe to fame and reputa- 
tion, our induſtry would ſtagnate, and that 
lively defire of pleaſing each other would 
quite decay. An opinion, fo eſtabliſhed in 
the heathen world, that their ſenſe of living 
appeared infipid, except - their being was 
enlivened with a conſciouſneſs, that they 


were eſteemed by the reſt of their own 
ſpecies. | 


IV. To conclude: the general pur- 
poles of men in the conduct of their lives, 
(I mean in relation to this life only) end 
in gaining either the affection, or the eſ- 


tœem 


4. 
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Cu Ap. teem of thoſe they converſe with; becaufs 
XIV. eſteem makes a man powerful in bufineſ, 
wa —and affection defirable in converſation: 
Section which is certainly the reaſon that very a. 
4. greeable men fail of their point in the 
world; and thoſe, who are by no means 
ſuch, arrive at it with fo little trouble, 
When a man's carriage ſhews that he has 
a ſtrong paſſion to pleaſe, no one is much 
at a loſs how to keep meaſures with him; 
becauſe there is always a balance in peo- 
ple's hand to make up with him, by giving 
him what he ſtill wants, in exchange for 
what we do not think fit to give him : Be- 
ſides, ſuch a perſon aſks with diffidence, 
and by that ſoftneſs of his complexion ever 
leaves room for denial ; though, at the 
ſame time, he himſelf is capable of deny- 
ing nothing, even what he is not able to 
perform. But they, who court eſteem, 
having a quite different view, have as dit- 
ferent a behaviour, and act as much by the 
dictates of their reaſon, as the other does 
by the impulſe of his inclination only; both 
his words and actions tend to the adyance- 
ment of his reputation, and of his fortune; 
towards which he makes hourly progrels; 
becauſe he laviſhes no part of his good- 
will upon ſuch as do not make ſome ad- 
vances to merit it, by ſuitable returns. In 
a word, the man who values * 
ome- 
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ſometimes becomes popular ; he who aims 
at eſteem, ſeldom fails of growing weal- 


thy. 
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Of Oeconomy and Trade. 
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The Contents. 


I. Of good ceconamy. II. A deſcription of a Cu Ap. 
good oeconomiſt, III. Of merchants and XV. 
trade. IV. Of fair dealing. And, V. 0 


bankruptcy, lawyers, and attorneys, | 


E that would have the perfect taſte Section 
of the pleaſure pf doing good, and 1. 
never to let it be out of his power 
ſhould preſerve a juſt oeconomy, and a 
ſplendid frugality at home. He ſhould 
carefully avoid both the vice of covetouſneſs 
and prodigality ; fo as to diſdain thoſe, who 
propoſe their death for the time, when 
they are to begin their munificence. He 
will both ſee and enjoy what he beſtows 
himſelf, and be the living executor of his 
own bounty, No one is out of the reach 
of ſuch a one's obligations : he knows how, 
by proper and becoming methods, to raiſe 
himſelf 


Ge 
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CAP. himſelf to a level with thoſe of the higheſt 
XV. rank; and his good nature is a ſufficient 
A warrant againſt the want of thoſe, who are 
Section ſo unhappy as to be in the very loweſt 
1. ſtation. When he retires to his country 
ſeat, his chief care is to refrain from the 

vices of country gentlemen, and with aſto- 
niſhment, that drinking ſhould be their 
darling pleaſure ; endeavours to improve his 
ſenſes in a more particular manner, in the 
midſt of variety of beauteous objects, which 
nature has produced to entertain us in the 
country; when he ſees large tracts of earth 
poſſeſſed by men, who take no advantage 

of their being rational, but lead meer ani- 

mals lives; making it their whole endea- 

vour to kill in themfelves all they have 
above beaſts; to wit, the uſe of reaſon, and 

the taſte of ſociety. He laments the deſ- 
truction of the wild beaſts of the field. 

He is thoroughly perſuaded,” that no man 

can be ſaid to be proprietor of an eſtate, 

but he who knows how to enjoy it way 

ly : and he will never allow that the land 

is not a waſte, when the maſter is uncul- 
tivated. He looks upon a peaſant, with a 
great eſtate, only as an incumbent, and 
ſays, that to be a landlord, he ought to be 

a gentleman : For, an incumbent only re- 
ceives that into his ſtomack, which a land- 

lord enjoys with his heart, Drunkennels, 
gluttony, 
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gluttony, and riot, are the entertainments Cu 


of an incumbent; benevolence, civility, ſo-— XV, 


ments of a landlord. He is a father to his Secf ion 
I, 


tenants, and a patron to his neighbours ; and 
is more ſuperior to thoſe of lower fortune, 
by his benevolence than by his eſtate, He 
juſtly divides his time between ſolitude and 
company; and he is never better pleaſed 
than to ſpend his life in the good offices of 
an advocate, a referee, a companion, a me- 
diator, and a friend to the diſtreſſed: fo, 
that his counſel and knowledge are a guard 
to the ſimplicity and innocence of thoſe of 


lower talents, and the entertainment and 


happineſs of thoſe of equal capacity : he is 


always liberal, but never exceeds the bounds 
of frugality. 


He condemns thoſe, who are apt to rely 
upon future proſpects, and become really 
expenſive ; while they are only rich in poſ- 
fibility, that live up to their expectations, 
not to their poſſeſſions; and make a figure 
proportionable to what they may be, not 
to what they really are; that outrun their 


preſent income, as not doubting to diſburſe 


themſelves out of the profits of ſome fu- 
ture place, project, or reverſion, that they 
have in view. It is often ſeen, that through 
this temper of mind, which is ſo com- 
mon among us, we ſee tradeſmen break, 


who 
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\ cial and human virtues, ate the accompliſnu- 
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CHAP. who have met with no misfortunes in their 

XV. buſineſs; and men of eſtates reduced to 
poverty, who have never ſuffered from re- 
Section pairs, tenants, taxes, law-ſuits, nor other 


loſſes by ſea or land. They, who will live 
above their preſent circumſtances, are in 
great danger of living in a little time much 
beneath them ; or, according to the pro- 


verb, The man, who lives by hope, will 


die by hunger. A depending upon conti- 

gent futurities occaſions romantick genero- | 
fity, chymerical grandeur, ſenſeleſs oſtenta- 
tion, and generally ends in ruin and beg- 


gary. 


II But the good oeconomiſt, makes 
it an indiſpenſible rule in life, to contract 
his deſires to his preſent condition, and, 
whatever may be his expectations, to live 
within the compaſs of what he actually 
poſſeſſes; reckoning it to be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that all liberality ſhould have fru- 
gality for its baſis and ſupport. And in 
ſuch a caſe, the beneficent ſpirit works in 
a man from the convictions of reaſon, not 
from the impulſes of paſſion, or corrupt in- 
clinations. He never ſacrificeth to fools, 
knaves, flatterers, nor to the deſervedly un- 
happy ; but takes care to ſecure an abulity 
to do things praiſe-worthy on all opportu- 
nities of affording any aſſiſtance where it 
ought to be, 

Dil- 
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Diſcretion ſeaſons every action of the CR Ap. 
ood oeconomiſt; and thereby proves, that XV. 

Fe believes, that, notwithſtanding there are 
many more ſhining qualities in the mind of Section 
man, there is none ſo uſeful as diſcretion; 
which is like an under-agent of providence, 
to guide and direct us in the ordinary con- 
cerns of this world: without it, learning is 
pedantry, and wit impertinence, and vir- 
tue itſelf looks like weakneſs. It is this, 
indeed, which gives a value to all the reſt, 
which ſets them at work in their proper 
times and places, and turns them to the ad- 
vantage of the perſon who is poſſeſſed of. 
thoſe abilities. Were the minds of men 
laid open, we ſhould ſee but little diffe- 
rence _ that of the fool, and that of 
the wiſe man ; both are ſubject to infinite 
raveries, numberleſs extravagancies, and a 
perpetual train of vanities : ſo, I apprehend, 
they only differ in this, that the wiſe man 
knows how to pick and cull his thoughts 
for converſation, by ſuppreſſing ſome, and 
communicating others; whereas the fool 
kts them all indifferently fly out in conver- 
lation. A diſcreet man finds out the talents 
of thoſe he converſes with, and knows how 
to apply them properly: whereas a man 
with great talents, but void of diſcretion, 
is ſtrong and blind, endued with an irre- 
ſtable force, which, for want of ſight, 
H 3 can 
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Crap.can do him no ſervice. So that he, who 

XV, has this ſingle talent in perfection, and but 
=== Za common ſhare of others, may do what 
Section he pleaſes in his own ſtation : whereas a 


man that has all other perfections, and 


EI wants diſcretion, will be of no great con- 


ſequence in the world. 


Again; the good oeconomiſt abhors the 
turn of their minds, which tends only to 
novelty, and not to ſatisfaction in any thing 
they undertake; and commends thoſe wiſe 
nations, wherein every man learns ſome 
handy- craft imployment : becauſe, ſueh a 
method as this, does very much conduee 
to the benefit of the publick, by making 
every man living good for ſomething : for, 
there would then be no one member of 
human ſociety, but would have ſome little 
pretenſion for ſome degree in it. Nothing 
can be more grating to him, than to hear 
of idleneſs; eſpecially that affectation, which 
runs through the beau-monde ; of thoſe, 
who viſit ladies, and beg pardon, afore they 
are well ſeated in their chairs; and fay, 
that they juſt called in, but are obliged to 
attend buſineſs of importance elſewhere, 
the very next moment. The ladies, who 
travel, and have half the town to ſee in an af- 
ternoon, may be pardoned for being in con- 
ſtant hurry : but it is inexcuſable in men 
to come where they have no buſineſs, to 


pro- 
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profeſs they abſent themſelves where 


they Cn Ap. 


have an immediate call. He cannot endure XV. 


thoſe, who covet the wealth of other men,. 
at the ſame time, that they ſquander away Section 


their own : nor thoſe, who had rather ſee 
their children ſtarve like gentlemen, than 
thrive in a trade or profeſſion that is be- 
neath their quality: which unaccountable 
humour fills ſeveral parts of the world 
with pride, beggary, and ruin. 


Certainly, ſuch people never look into 
the works of nature, who ſeems to have 
taken a particular care to diſſeminate her 


bleſſings among the different regions of the 
world, with an eye to a mutual intercourſe 


and traffick among mankind; ſo that the 
natives of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe 
might have a kind of dependance upon one 
another ; be excited to an emulating induf- 
try, and be united together by their com- 
mon intereſt : for, almoſt every degree 
produces ſomething peculiar to its own cli- 
mate and ſoil, which prompts their induſtry, 
and which is worth another's while to im- 
port. And thus alſo it happens that the food 
often grows in one country, and the ſauce 
in another, Our ſhips are laden with the 
harveſt of every climate. Nature furniſhes 


us only with the bare neceffaries of life ; 


but traffick gives us a great variety of what 
is uſeful, and, at the ſame time, ſupplies 


H 4 us 


2. 
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. 


Crap. us with every thing that is ornamental and 
XV. convenient, 


—— 
Section III Therefore a good oeconomiſt ſan; 


and we find it by experience that there 
cannot be more uſeful members in a com- 
monwealth than merchants; who Enit 
mankind together in a mutual intercourſe 
of good offices, diſtribute the gifts of na- 
ture, find work for the poor, wealth to the 
rich, and magnificence to the great poten- 
tates of the earth. And then he obſerve 
that trade, without enlarging the britiſb ter. 
ritories, has given us a kind of additional 
empire: it has multiplied the number of the 
rich, made our landed eſtates infinitely more 
valuable than they were formerly, and added 
to them an acceſſion of other eſtates as valus- 
ble as the lands themſelves: for the mer- 
chant advances the gentleman's rent, gives 
the artificer food, and ſupplies the luxury af 
the courtier, Beſides, trade helps off the 
conſumption of our ſuperfluities, imports 
foreign materials to be manufactured at 
home, eſpecially when the goods, after they 
are manufactured, are moſtly ſent abroad: 
and procures foreign materials in exchange 
for our commodities ; which is a means af 


ſaving much money to the publick. He 


will often recommend our own manufactures 


by inſtancing how much the ſingle manu- 


facturing of paper takes into it ſeveral mean 
4 b mate · 
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materials, which could be put to no other Cu AP. 
uſe, and affords work for ſeveral hands in XV. 
the collecting of them, which are incapable —v—— 
of any other buſineſs. The poor rag-ga- Section 
therers, whom we ſee ſo buſy in every ſtreet, 4 
deliver in their reſpective gleanings to the 
merchant : the merchant carries them in 

loads to the manufacturers: where they paſs 
through a freſh ſet of hands and give life to 
another employment. The gentlemen who 

have mills on their eſtates, by this means 
conſiderably raiſe their rents, and the whole 

nation is in a great meaſure ſupplied with a 
manufacture, for which formerly ſhe was 
obliged to her neighbours at a great expence 

and loſs. And again theſe materials are no 

ſooner wrought into paper, but they are 
diſtributed among the printing preſſes, where 

they employ another ſort of artiſts and fur- 

niſh buſineſs to another trade : for, accord- 

ing as they are ſtained with news, politicks, 
divinity, philoſophy, or hiſtory, men, wo- 

men, and children, get their daily ſuſte- 

nance by diſperſing and ſelling them to the 
publick, 


IV. He blames thoſe people, who 
regard not by what means they get money; 
and who will, if it comes eaſily, get money 
honeſtly ; but if not, will not ſcruple to at- 
tan it by fraud or cozenage. Nor does he 
expect any thing great and noble from him, 

| whoſe 
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Cray, whoſe attention is for ever fixed upon be. 
XV. lancing his books and watching over his ex. 

w— pences: for, though frugality is his fir 
Section care, he never would exclude charity and 
5. hoſpitality. He throws down no man's en. 


cloſures, and tramples upon no man's corn; 
he takes nothing from the induſtrious k. 
bourer ; and he pays the poor man for his 
work as ſoon as it is done. 


. Now they, who would be thu 
admoniſhed, and come into domeſtick life 
in this manner, to awaken caution, and at. 
tendance to the main point; would alſo ei. 
cape that moſt dreadful of all human con- 
ditions, the caſe of bankruptcy : by which 
plenty, credit, chearfulneſs, full hopes, and 
eaſy poſſeſſions, are in an inſtant turned into 
penury, faint aſpects, diffidence, ſorrow, and 
miſery. For, the man, who with an open 
hand the day before could adminiſter to the 
extremities of others is ſhunned to day by 
his beſt and boſom friends, when his riches 
have taken wing and flown away. A cal 
mity which happens to us by ill fortune, a 
by the injury of others, has in it ſome con- 
ſolation ; but what ariſes from our own miſ- 
behaviour, or error, is the ſtate of the moſt 
exquilite ſorrow ; and this is the ſtate of 4 
bankrupt. Becauſe from this hour the cruel 
world does not only take poſſeſſion of his 
whole fortune, but even of every thing dlfe, 

W 
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—_ 


W which had no relation thereto. New inter- Cm ap. 
W pretations are put upon all his moſt indiffe- XV. 
kent actions. And thoſe whom he has fa. 
W coured in his former life, diſcharge them- Section 
ſcelves of their obligations to him, by joining 5: 
S with his enemies in their reproaches and un- 


juſt cenſures, 


EFSSESAT] | 


And here, before we conclude this head, I 
would beg leave to obſerve, that law is ne- 
ceſlary, where juſtice muſt be exerted ; and 
that a lawyer is to be eſteemed only as he 
uſes his parts in contending for juſtice, but 
is deſpicable when he appears in a cauſe, 
which he cannot but know is unjuſt, It is 
an honourable profeſſion when it labours to 
protect the injured, to ſubdue the oppreſſor, 
to impriſon the careleſs debtor, and to do right 
to the painful artificer : but many of this 
excellent character are over looked by the 
greater number, who affect covering a 
weak place in a client's title, diverting the 
courſe of an enquiry, or finding a ſkilful re- 
fuge to palliate a falſehood. Such are that 
learned ſort of unlearned men in this nation 
called attornies, who have taken upon them 
to ſolve all difficulties by increaſing them, 
and to aſſiſt all who are lazy, weak of un- 
derſtanding, or litigiouus. 
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Of Exerciſe and Recreatun. 5 

— —— f 

The Contents. 

Cana. I. Of exerciſs or labour. II. Of ridn, Wl « 

IH. Of gardening, and planting. IV, 0f t 

— 8 reading, and Books, V. Of miſpent a 
time and ſolitude ; of negligence, and if 
indolence. VI. Of company and wifitng, 

VII. Of plays, and operas ; and of tte e 

duty of an audience, VIII. Of trageh. v 

IX. Of maſquerades. X. Of gamny, t 

ſharpers ; and the bad conſequences of ſuch a 

recreations, eſpecially in women. Cc 

Xerciſe differs only from ordinary k- f 

bour as it ariſes from another mo- ct 

tive; which, if we conſider the body, 0! 

as a ſyſtem of tubes and glands, or a but- fe 

dle of pipes and ftrainers, that not only n 

comprehend the bowels, bones, tendons, W 

veins, nerves, and arteries, but every muſ- 0! 

cle and every ligature, which is a compoli- Will : 

tion of fibres, fitted to one another after 6 d 

wonderful a manner as to make a proper of 

engine for the ſoul to work with, abſolutely BN n 

- neceſſary for the right preſervation of the n 

or 


human body, Exerciſe or labour W 
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the humours, caſt them into their proper CR ap. 
channels, throws off redundancies, helps XVI. 
nature in thoſe ſecret diſtributions ; without 
which the body cannot ſubſiſt in its vigour, Section 
nor the ſoul act with chearfulneſs and com- 1. 
fort : it keeps the underſtanding clear, tg 
imagination untroubled, and refines thoſe 

ſpirits, that are neceſſary for the proper ex- 

ertion of our intellectual faculties, during 

the preſent laws of union between the body 


and ſoul. 


And we may ſay properly, that had not 
exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſary for our 
well-being, nature would not have made 
the body ſo proper for it, by giving ſuch an 
activity to the limbs, and ſuch a pliancy to 
eyery part as neceſſarily produce thoſe com- 
preſſions, extentions, contortions, dilatations, 
and all other kinds of motions, that are ne- 
ceſſary for the preſervation of ſuch a ſyſtem 
of tubes and glands, as I have mentioned be- 
fore. The ſpleen, which is ſo frequent in 
men of ſtudious and ſedentary tempers ; as 
well as the vapours, to which thoſe of the 
other ſex are ſo often ſubject, are owing to 
a neglect in this particular. The great in- 
ducement to engage us in ſuch an exerciſe 
of the body as is proper for its welfare, is that 
nothing valuable, not even riches and ho- 
nour, tood and raiment are to be procured 
or come at, without the toil of the _ 

an 
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CH AP. and ſweet of the forehead. God in his 
XVI. goodneſs furniſhes materials, but 
— that we ſhould work: them up ourſelves, if 
Section e hope to reap any benefit from them 
2. Hence it has been obſerved that manufac. 
S—— tures, trade, and agriculture, naturally em- 
ploy more than nineteen parts of the ſpecis 
in twenty: and as for thoſe, who are not 
obliged to labour, by the condition, in 
which they are born, they are more miſe. 
rable than the reſt of mankind, unleſs'they 
indulge themſelves in ſome rational exerciſe 
of the body, which is voluntary labour, 
And therefore we find very few but accord- 
ing to their genius, inclination, or circum- 
ſtances, imploy ſome part of their time this 
way for the relief of their minds and the 

health of their bodies. 


II. Riding, generally ſpeaking, is the 
favourite exerciſe of both ſexes, as moſt con- 
ducing to health, and every way accommo- 
dated to the body, In particular, riding 
contributes much to the improvement of a 
young lady, and diſplays her beauty. Sucha 
charming bloom, which this exerciſe throws 
into her cheeks, is very much preferable to 
the real and affected feebleneſs or ſoftnek, 
which appears in the faces of our modem 
beauties; and lays the beſt portion that can 
poſſibly be brought to a family; even 4 
good ſtock of health to tranſmit to bet 


pol: 
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poſterity. The natural gaiety and ſpirit, Cu Ar. 
which ſhine in the complexion of ſuch as XVI. 
form to themſelves a ſort of diverting induſ- Sv— 
try by chufing recreations, that are exerciſes, Section 
ſurpaſs all the falſe ornament and graces, 3. 
that can be put on by applying the whole 
diſpenfary of a dreſſing room. Believe me; 

health of body, and a chearfulneſs of mind, 

give both inimitable and irreſiſtible charms, 


. FFI 
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Some however, whoſe conſtitutions or 
opportunities won't admit of riding, may 
exerciſe themſelves an hour every morning 
upon a dumb bell, that may be placed in a 
corner of a room; and pleaſes the more, be- 
cauſe, in the moſt profound filence, it an- 
ſwers all the ends of exerciſe to the cheſt 
and lungs, and the circulation of the blood 


and juices, 


the 

on- III. Others delight in gardening; and 

mo- pleaſure themſelves, not only in the enjoy- 

ling ment, but in the management of a fine gar- 

of 4 den: but, conſidering that the beauties of the 

cha moſt ſtately garden lie in a narrow com- 

os paſs, the imagination immediately runs them 

1 over, and requires ſomething elſe to gratify 
J 

dern 

Cal 

1 4 

her 

pol: 


her; ſhe wanders in the wide fields of na- 
ture, without confinement ; and there, with- 
out any certain ſtint or number, ſhe is fed 
with an infinite variety of images. They, 
that bend their minds to this fort of _— 

ciſe, 
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CRA p. ciſe, take delight in a proſpect, which is 
XVI. well laid out, and diverſified with fields and 
— meadows, woods and rivers; and throw 
Section their whole eſtates into a kind of garden hy 
3. frequent plantations, that may turn, ngt 
—— only to ch 


e pleaſure of the owner, but to 
his profit alſo. By this means, we often 
ſee a marſh over-grown with wilows, or 
mountain ſhaded with oaks : which im. 
provements are not only more beautiful, 
but more beneficial, than when the 
lie unadorned and naked. Let me then 
only hint, that fields of corn make a plex 
ſant proſpect; and, if the walks were a 
little taken care of that lie between them, 
if the natural embroidery of the meadoys 
were helped and improved by ſome ſmall 
additions of art, and the ſeveral rows of 
hedges ſet off by ſuch trees and flower 
that the ſoil was capable of receiving, a man 
might make a pretty landſkip of his own 
poſſeſſions, and always find exerciſe enough 
within himſelf. 


And though, perchance, we do not come 
up to the elegance of the French and Talia 

gardens ; the pleaſure, which is taken 1n 1 
garden, is one of the moſt innocent delights. 
Not to look ſo far back as the creation, 
when a garden was the habitation of out 
firſt parents, before they diſpleaſed thei 
Maker, it is naturally apt to fill the mid 


with 
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with calmneſs and tranquillity, and to quiet CH Ap. 
all its turbulent paſſions. It gives us a great XVI. 
inſight into the contrivance and wiſdom of - 
rovidence, and ſuggeſts innumerable ſub- Section 
jects of meditation: and I cannot but think 3. 
the very complacency and ſatisfaction, which 
2 man takes in theſe works of nature, to 
be a laudable, if not a virtuous habit of 
the ſoul. Unadorned nature carries in it 
an amiable ſimplicity that ſpreads over the 
mind a more noble ſort of tranquillity, and 
a loftier ſenſation of pleaſure, than can be 
raiſed from the nicer ſcenes of art: yet the 
modern practice of gardening is the very re- 
verſe of this; for, we ſeem to make it our 
ſtudy to recede from nature, not only in the 
various tonſure of greens into the moſt regu- 
larand formal ſhapes, but even in ſuch mon- 
ſtrous attempts, as are beyond the reach of the 
art itſelf : we run into ſculpture, and are yet 
better pleaſed to have our trees in the moſt 
| aukward figures of men and animals, than 
in the moſt regular of nature's own pro- 
jecting. a 


CO Tr 


Among the other exerciſes of the garden, 
know none more delightful in itſelf, and 
beneficial to the publick, than that of 
planting : it leaves ſeeds of wealth, and 
beſtows legacies to future generations. Such 
an employment ought not to be looked up- 
on as too inglorious for men of the higheſt 

ſtation ; 
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Cu Ar. ſtation : for, there is ſomething truly mag. 


XVI. nificent in this kind of amuſement : it gives 
-a noble air to ſeveral 


of nature; it 


Section fills the earth with variety of beautiful 


3. 


ſcenes; and it has ſomething in it like crea- 


ton itſelf, Beſides, plantations have one 


advantage in them, which is not to be 
found in moſt other works; as they give a 
pleaſure of a more laſting date, and conti- 
nually improve in the eye of the owner, 
And not to mention the virtue that attends 
fuch an exerciſe, which is inculcated by 
moral motives : for, when a man conſiders, 
that the putting a few twigs into the 
ground, is doing good to one, who will 
make his appearance in the world about fif- 
ty years hence; or that he is, perhaps, ma- 
king one of his own deſcendants eaſy or 
wealthy, by ſo inconfiderable an expence; 
if he finds himſelf averſe to it, he muſt 
conclude that he has a poor and baſe heart, 
void of all generous principles, and of all love 
to poſterity. Therefore, this is a good of- 
fice, which is ſuited to the meaneſt capa- 
Cities, and which may be performed by 
multitudes, who have not abilities ſufficient 
to deſerve well of their country, and to 
recommend themſelves to their poſterity, 
by any other means. It is none of thole 
turbulent pleaſures, which is apt to gratify 
a man in the heats of youth ; but if it be 
not ſo tumultuous, it is more durable. What 


Can 
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can be more delightful, than to entertain Cn AT. 
ourſelves with proſpects of our own ma- XVI. 
king? and to walk under thoſe ſhades, ———— 
which our own-induſtry has raiſed ? Theſe g ec ian 
kind of amuſements compoſe the mind, 4+ 
and lay at reſt all thoſe paſſions, which 
are uneaſy to the ſoul of man ; beſides that, 
they naturally engender good thoughts, and 
diſpoſe us to laudable contemplations, and 
worthy actions: and it ſhould be ſome re- 
commendation, that many of the old phi- 
loſophers paſſed away the greateſt part of 
their lives among their gardens, and their 
own plantations. 


IV. But, to this it may be added, that 
of all the diverſions of life, there is none ſo 
proper to fill up its empty ſpaces, as the 
reading of uſeful and- entertaining books. 
Reading is to the mind, what exerciſe is to 
the body: for, as by the one health is pre- 
ſerved, ſtrengthened, and invigorated, ſo 
by the other, virtue (which is the health of 
the mind) is kept alive, cheriſhed, and 
eſtabliſhed. Tho? there is nothing in which 
men deceive themſelves more ridiculouſly, - 
than in the point of reading, and which, 
as it is commonly practiſed under the no- 
tion of improvement, has leſs-*advantage. 
As there is nothing which more improves 
the mind of man, than the reading of an- 
cient authors, when it is done with judg- 

ment 
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1 Cn Ap. ment and diſcretion; ſo there is  nothi 
1 XVI. which gives a more unlucky turn to the 
1 thoughts of a reader, than when he wants 
Section diſcernment, and loves and admires the 

4+ characters and actions of men in a wron 
Wl EE place. In like manner an unſettled way of 
| li reading, or hurrying over a number of 

| 

| 


> . — 
— 4-2 


books, naturally ſeduces us into as undeter- 
mined a manner of thinking, which unpro- 
„ fitably fatigues the imagination, when 4 
il continued chain of thought would probably 
ns produce ineſtimable concluſions, either from 
' the matter or ſtyle of the author : for, the 
elucidation and diſpoſition of the matter in- 
to proper lights, ought to employ a judici- 
ous reader ; and he ought to obſerve how 
ſome common words are ſtarted into a new 
ſignification; how ſuch epithets are beauti- 
fully reconciled to things that ſeemed in- 
compatible ; and muſt often remember the 
whole ſtructure of a period, becauſe, by the 
leaſt tranſpoſition, that aſſemblage of words, 
which is called a ſtyle, becomes utterly a. 


boliſhed. 

Again; books that do not immediately ; 
concern ſome profeſſion or ſcience, are ye 0 
nerally run over as meer empty entertain- 
| ments, rather than as matters of improve- | 
| ment : though, in my opinion, a refined : 
Wi. ſpeculation upon morality, or hiſtory, re- | 
| quires as much time and capacity to col- 0 

| led 
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lect and digeſt, as the moſt abſtruſe trea- Cn AP. 
tiſe of any profeſſion : and, I think, be- XVI. 
ſides, there can be no book well written. 


NA 


but what muſt neceſſarily improve the Section 
underſtanding of every diligent reader in 5* 


— his peculiar profeſſion. Nothing of like 
of nature, ſhews greater arrogance, than for 
*y any one to imagine, that by one haſty 
FY courſe through a book, he can fully enter 
oo into the ſoul and ſecrets of a writer, whoſe 
bly life, perhaps, has been buſied in the bir th 
655 of ſuch a work. To reaſon with ſtrength, 
the and expreſs himſelf with propriety, muſt 
55 equally concern the divine, the lawyer, and 
"Ty the phyſician, And, finally, pleaſure ſhould 
yall rather ariſe from the reflection and remem- 
REY brance of what one has read, than from 
my the tranſient ſatisfaction of what one does: 
ra and we ſhould be pleaſed proportionally, 
the as we are profited by our reading; for, o- 
the therwiſe, it cannot be accounted a proper 
mY exerciſe of the mind, but an entertainment 


of the eyes. 


V. Yet, inſtead of ſuch, or any other 
as innocent and pleaſing method of paſſing 
away their time with alacrity ; there are 
many, who ſpend their hours in an indo- 
lent ſtate of body and mind, without either 
recreations or reflections. Their common 
topick of complaint is about the ſhortneſs 
of time; and yet their whole contrivance 

I 3 ſeems 
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Cu Ap. ſeems to be ſet, how they may cut it ſhort. 
XVI. er; or, indeed, how to murder the little 
time of their miſpent life. Some melan- 
Se#;oncholy ſpirits prefer ſolitude ; ſo that we 
5. may obſerve a lady, otherwiſe commendz. 
ble, fo retired in her drawing room, as to 
require a ſupport by ſpirits to keep off the 
returns of ſpleen and melancholy, before 

ſhe can get over half the day, for want of 

* ſomething to do; while the wench in the 
kitchin ſings, and ſcowers all the day long. A 
misfortune, which is owing to ſome parents, 

who imagine their daughters will be ac- 
compliſhed enough, if nothing interrupts 

their growth, or their ſhape. So that, ac- 
cording to this method of education, [ 
could name you many families, where al 

that the girls hear in this life, is, that it i 

time to riſe, and to come to dinner ; as 

if they were ſo inſignificant as to be wholly 
provided for, when they are fed and eloath- 

ed in a gay manner. A ſolitude that ex- 
empts us from the paſſions, with which 
others are tormented, is gp, becauſe 
they, who enjoy it, have the higheſt {a 
tisfaction of beholding all nature with an 
unprejudiced eye; and having nothing to 

do with mens paſſions or intereſts, can with 

the greater ſagacity conſider their talents, 
manners, failings, and deſerts. And to be 
retired and abſtracted from the 


that enchant the generality of the world is 
recom- 
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recommended indeed with 


great beauty, Chae. 
and in ſuch a manner, as diſpoſes thi: rea- XVI. 
der for the time, to a pleaſing forgetful- 
neſs, or negli a * the — lar = 4p af 
of life, in whic is engaged ; t k 
with a longing for that ſtate, which he Sa ng 
charmed with in deſcription. Nevertheleſs, 

when we conſider the world itſelf, and how 

few there are capable of a religious, learn- 

ed, or philoſophick ſolitude, we ſhall be 

apt to change a d to that ſort of ſo- 

litude, for being a little ſingular in enjoy- 

ing time, after the way a man himſelf likes 

beſt; without going ſo far, as wholly to 
withdraw from the world. I blame thoſe, 

who can enjoy no reliſh of their being; 

except the world is made acquainted with 

all that relates to them, and think every 

thing they do or ſay, loſt that paſſes unobſer- 

ved: but others, who find a ſolid delight in 
ſtealing by the crowd, and modelling their 

life after ſuch a manner, as is as much above 

the approbation, as the practice of the vul- 

gar, are much to be commended. There- 

tore, the beſt way of ſeparating a man's 

ſelf from the world, is to give up the de- 

lire of being known to it: for, after a man 

has preſerved his innocence, and performed 

all duties incumbent upon him; his time 

ſpent his own way, is, what makes his 

life moſt free and agreeable to himſelf. 
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CAP. No doubt but that an unaffected beha. 

XVI. viour 1s a very great charm ; but ſome 

people take upon them to be unconcerned 

Section in any duty of life, under the notion of 

6. being unconſtrained and diſengaged : And, 

upon all occafions ſet up for an averſion to 

all manner of buſineſs and attention; in ſo 

much that, they profeſs never to think, 

There is ſomething ſo ſolemn in reflection, 

they, forſooth, can never give themſelves 

time for ſuch an employment. If this 

humour enters into the head of a female, 

ſhe generally profeſſes ſickneſs upon all oc- 

caſions, and acts all things with an indif- 

poſed air: ſhe is offended, but her mind 

is too lazy to raiſe her to anger; therefore, 

ſhe lives only as actuated by a violent ſpleen 

and gentle ſcorn, of all that are about her, 

She has hardly curioſity to liſten to the 

{ſcandal of her acquaintance ; and has never 

attention enough to hear the commenda- 

tions of her beſt friends. In both ſexes, 

this affectation makes them vain of being 

uſeleſs, and to take a certain pride in their 
inſignificancy and indolence. 


\ VI Again, others are of that gay 
conſtitution, as to divide their time among 
company, plays, and maſquerades, in ſuch 
a manner, that they ſeem to invert the very 


courſe of nature, by turning day into nien 
an 


a. 
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is Of Ladies Viſits. 


and preferring ſea-coals and candle to theCnap. 
glorious light of the ſun. So that theſe XVI. 
people generally march abroad by torch 
light ; and proceed according to the liſt of Section 
names, they have received from their foot- GG 
men or chamber-maids. If a lady of this 
taſte can be prevailed upon to reſt herſelf 
a little, at one of her viſits ; ſhe immedi- 
ately informs the Ir who urges her 
converſation, that cannot imagine how 
much ſhe is obliged to her in ſtaying thus 
long with her, having ſo many vilits to 
make ; and indeed if ſhe had not hopes 
that a third part of thoſe ſhe is going to, 
would be abroad, ſhe ſhould be unable to diſ- 
patch them that evening : for, theſe viſiting 
ladies have ſeveral with whom they keep a 1 
conſtant correſpondence, and return viſit for 1 
viſit punctually every week, and yet have not 1 
ſeen each other for a twelve- month or up- 
wards. A well bred man would as ſoon 
call upon a lady (who keeps a day) at mid- 
night, as on any day, but that, on which ſhe 
profeſſes being at home; for, there are rules 
and decorums, which are never to be tranſ- 
greſſed by thoſe, who underſtand the world; 
and he or ſhe, who offends in that kind, 
ought not to take it ill, if they are turned 
away, even when they ſee the perſon look 
out at her windows, whom they enquire 


after, 
Where 


8 
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CR Ar. Where obſerve; that as general viſits are 
XVI. not made out of good-will, but for fear o 
waa ill-will ; punctuality in this caſe is often 1 
Secz10n ſuſpicious circumſtance ; and there is no. 
6. thing ſo common as to have a lady ſay, 4 
——< hope ſhe has heard nothing of what I id 
<* of her, that ſhe grows ſo great with me d 
te late.” This common practice leads me tg 
a melancholy but juſt reflection, that the 
general reception of mixed company, and 
the pretty fellows that are admitted at thoſe 
aſſemblies, give a young woman fo falſe an 
idea of life, that ſhe is generally bred up 
with a ſcorn of that ſort of merit in a man, 
which only can make her happy in a mar- 
riage (tate; and the wretch, to whole lot 
ſhe falls, very often receives into his arms a 
coquet, with the refuſe of an heart long be. 
fore given away to ſome coxcomb. For, a 
fine young woman, bred under a viſiting 
mother, knows all that is poſſible for her to 
be acquainted with by report, and ſees the 
virtuous and the vicious uſed fo indifferent- 
ly, that the fears ſhe is born with are abated, 
and her deſires are indulged, in proportion 
to her love of that light and trifling con- 
verſation, ſo common at thoſe viſits ; where 
the true cauſes of living, and the ſolid ples- 
ſures in life, are loſt in ſhow, impoſture, and 


umpertinence, Hence, 
| ( 


Of Trifling and Pernicious Viſits. 2 23 


It was not an unjuſt remark of ſome CRAr. 
body. That moſt of the misfortunes in fa- XVI. 
milies ariſe from the trifling way the wo 
men have in ſpending their time, and gr Section 
tifying only their eyes and ears, inftead of 6. 
their reaſon, and of improving their minds. 
do not know one thing that contributes ſo 
much as this article of viſits to the leſſening 
the eſteem men of ſenſe have to the fair ſex. 
If a young lady be married, all the im- 
pertinents in town muſt be beating the 
tattos from one quarter of the town to the 
other, to ſhew they know what paſſes in 
the bride-chamber. And ſhould a man of 
honour once in an age marry a woman of 
merit for her intrinſick value, the envious 
things are all in motion in an inſtant to 
make it known to the ſiſtetchood, as an in- 
diſcretion; and to publiſh to the tan how 
many thouſand pounds he might have had 
to have been troubled with one of them, who 
would perchance preſently have reduced hit 
to nothing, But, what, if poſſible, is worſe, 
after they are tired with ſcandal, the next 1 
thing is, to make their compliments to the 1 
married couple and their relations, with all 6 
the art of an hypocrite and ſycophant. 1 
The like buſineſs employs them at a fune- 1 
ral; and the death of a perſon of quality is 
always attended with the murder of ſeve- 
ral ſets of chairmen and coach horſes ; | 

though in! | 
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Cu ap. though at the ſame time the viſitants ar 


X VI. wholly unaffected, either with joy, ſorton, 


A or compaſiion. 


Section 
6. 


So much concerning waſting of time in 
viſits: to which let me add a ſhort hint 
concerning the imprudence of ſome friend. 
ly viſits. I love converſation, and my 
friends: but I think one's moſt intimate 
friend may be too familiar, and that there 
are ſuch things, as painful mirth and un- 
ſeaſonable wit. Is it reaſonable that any ac- 
quaintance ſhould take advantage over their 


friend that lies under any infirmity, and af. 


flict him with long viſits ; becauſe they are 


idle and he is comfined to his chamber, and | 


perchance to his bed? Such men never 
conſider whether the ſick perſon be diſpoſed 
for company; but make their viſits to {uit 
their own humour, So that it is no un- 
common caſe, if a man is of any figure o 
power in the world, to be congratulated 
into a relapſe, and, it may be, at laſt into hi 
grave. Yet ſome people are ſo diveſted of 
good nature and reaſon, and find it ſo harda 
thing to employ their time, that they eſteem 
it a great good fortune, when they have a 
friend indiſpoſed, that they may be punctual 
in perplexing him, when he is recovered 


enough to be in that ſtate, which cannot 


be called fickneſs or health : when he's 
too well to deny company, and too ill to 
receive 


they | 
is agre 
their 1 
ever v 
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teceive them; as might be exemplifyed, by Cx ap. 
many labouring under chronical diſtem- XVI. 
| Section 
VIE. Some time ago the play houſe was 7. 
the evening reſort of the polite and diſen-2 
caged part of the world: but the forward 
air and faſhion, which is practiſed in all 
publick places and aſſemblies; and the ſtile 
and manners of our plays, have pretty much 
worn out this entertainment, which ſhould 
be always chaſte and witty; and raiſed 
this obſervation, That dull poets in this 
caſe uſe their audiences, as dull pariſites do 
their patrons ; when they cannot longer 
divert them with their wit or humour, 
they bait their ears with ſomething,” which 
is agreeable to their temper ; though below 11 
their reaſon. I dare ſay that no one poet 17 
ever writ bawdry for any other reaſon but 1 
dearth of invention. It is to ſuch a"pover- 11 
ty we muſt impute all ſentences in plays, Wi 
which are of this kind, and which are 1 
commonly termed luſcious expreſſions; 11 
that by a ſoft name they may take off the 1 
harſhneſs of the ſound in chaſte ears. 
Theſe are the ſhifts of an author, when 
he is ſpent : and when he cannot ſtrike out 
of himſelf any more of that, which he has 
ſuperior to thoſe, who make up the bulk 
of his audience, his natural recourſe is to 
that, which he has in common with them ; 
knowing 


126 The Gentleman and Lady inſtruſtul 
þ — Em 
| Cu ae, knowing that a deſcription, which” fut. 
XVI. à ſenſual appetite will pleaſe, when thy 
author has nothing about him to delight, 
Section And, therefore, ſuch incidents as theſt 
7. make ſome ladies wholly abſent themſelyg 
from the play-houſe ; and others never mij 

the firſt day of a play, leſt it ſhould 
too luſcious to admit their going kan 
countenance to it on the ſecond time g 
| acting. But as there is ſeldom a perſon d 
_ voted to above one darling vice at a time, 
; there is room enough to catch at men} 
f | hearts to their good and advantage, if the 
poets will attempt it with that honeſty 
which becomes their characters on the ſtag, 
Conſequently, if men of wit, who think 
fit to write for the ſtage, inſtead of thi 
pitiful way of giving delight, would tun 
their thoughts upon raiſing it from tho 
good natural impulſes, as are in the audience, 
but are choaked up by vice and luxury; 
they would not only pleaſe, but befriend 
us at the ſame time; ſtore our minds with 
good morality ; and their own purſes with 
riches, as well as themſelves with eternal 
laurels. For, though men may love ther 
bottle or their miſtreſs, yet few are To ver 
abandoned, as not to be capable of reliſh» 
ing an agreeable character, that is no wa 
a ſlave to either of thoſe vices : and a tem 
perate, generous, valiant, chaſte, faithful, 


| and honeſt man, may, at the ſame tims 
have 


true 11 
ourſeh 
ment 
this wi. 
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ave wit, humour, mirth, good-breeding, CHAP, 
* gallantry: therefore, while he exerts XVI. 
theſe latter qualities, twenty occaſions might 
de contrived to ſhow he is maſter of the Section 
other noble virtues. Such characters would 7- 
{mite and reprove the heart of a man of 
ſenſe, when he is given up to his pleaſures ; 
and he would ſee he has been-miſtaken all 
this while ; and be convinced that a ſound 
conſtitution, and an innocent mind, are the 
true ingredients for becoming and enjoying 
ourſelves. The ſtage being an entertain- 
ment of the reaſon and of all our faculties, 
this way of being pleaſed with the ſuſpence 
of them for three hours together, and be- 
ing given up to the ſhallow ſatisfaction of 
the eyes and ears only, ſeems to ariſe ra- 
ther from the degeneracy of our underſtand- 
ing, than an improvement of our enter- 
tanments : though, by the modern practice, 
it looks as if the readieſt way to gain good 
audiences, muſt be to offer ſuch things as 
are moſt reliſhed by the crowd; that is to 
ſay, immodeſt action, empty ſhow, or im- 
pertinent activity. 


Now as to the advantages of this fort of 
ſpending time: The aſſembly at a play is 
uſually made up of ſuch as have a ſenſe of 
ſome elegance in pleaſure, by which means 
the audience is generally compoſed of thoſe, 
who have genteel affections; or, at leaſt, of 
ſuch, 
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CR Ap. ſuch, as at that time, are in their beſt hy. 
XVI. mour. This has inſenſibly a good effed 
upon our ſpirits; and the muſical airs, which 
Section are played to us, put the whole Company 


ſo many perſons of different ranks and cot 


ed, words will flow with eaſe : and if tit 


in a participation of the ſame pleaſure, and, - 
y conſequence, for that time, equal in fo. aps 
tune, in quality, and in humour: therefore impo 

if we look with an inclination to be pleaſed, and t 

there is not one perſon we can ſee, in wh tence 

we may not behold ſomething worthy « much 
agreeable. The thoughts of all are in ther WW. i 
features; and the viſage of thoſe, in whon lord: 

love, rage, anger, jealouſy, or envy, hav much 


their frequent manſions, carries the tracy 
of thoſe paſſions whenever the amorou 
the cholerick, the jealous, or the enviou 
are pleaſed to make their appearance i 
publick. If the play-houſe were attendel 
with no other good conſequences, than tht 


ditions are placed there in their moſt plea 
ing aſpects, that proſpect only would be 
very far from being below the pleaſures d 
a wiſe man, could we baniſh irreligion nen i 
immorality from thence : but, if we find 
added to this, the beauties of proper ad 
on, the force of eloquence, and the gat rom t. 
of well-placed lights and ſcenes, it is being ill be 
happy, and ſeeing others happy for tw 
hours. When the matter is well concei- 


actor is well poſſeſſed of the nature of I 
| par 


1 of the Duty of an Audience. I 29 


Therefore, every one ſhould, on theſe 


impoſſible to find out all the perſons of ſenſe 
and breeding, by the effect of a ſingle ſen- 
tence; and to diſtinguiſh a gentleman as 
much by his laugh in the theatre, as by his 
bow in the ſtreet. If the footman and his 
lord are diverted by the ſame jeſt, it very 
much turns to the diminution of the one 
or the other's reputation : yet, though 
a man's quality may appear in his un- 
derſtanding and taſte, the regard to virtue 
ought to be the ſame in all ranks and 
onditions of men, however they make a 
profeſſion of it, under the name of honour, 
morality, or religion. Therefore, if we 
ee any thing divert an audience, either in 
ragedy or comedy, that ſtrikes at the du- 
ies of civil life, or expoſes what the beſt 
men in all ages have looked upon as ſa- 
red and inviolable ; it is the certain ſign of 
profligate race of men, who are fallen 
rom the virtue of their fore-fathers, and 
vill be contemptible in the eyes of them 
hat come after. This is the caſe, when 2 
y expreſſion, which alludes to bawdry, puts 
whole row into a pleaſing ſmirk ; and, 
hen a good ſentence, that deſcribes an in- 

| _ 
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part, a proper action will as naturally fol- Cy ap. 
low, as the effect does the cauſe. XI. 


occaſions, ſhew his attention, virtue, and 7. 
underſtanding : and then it would not bei 
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Cn ap, ward ſentiment of the ſoul, is received with 
XVI. the greateſt coldneſs and indifference, By 
t—— the man of a great ſou], and a ſerious com. 
Section plexion, is more pleaſed with inſtances d 
7. generolity and pity, than the light and ly. 
—— dicrous ſpirit can poſſibly be, with the high. 
eſt ſtrains of mirth and laughter. The pruds, 

who always acts in contradiction, is extrays 

cantly gay at a tragedy, and gravely fully 

at a comedy, The eyes of a coquet roi f 

much among the audience, and her thought 

are ſo deep in conſidering the effect of them, 

that ſhe cannot be expected to obſerve tle 
actors; but as they are her rivals, and take 

off the obſervation of the men from he 

own perſon and behaviour. To theſe m 

might add that ſpecies of women, who at 

the firſt of the mode: theſe are to be ſup 

poſed too well acquainted with what tix 

actor is going to ſay, to ſtew any reliſh a 
emotion. And, after theſe, one might met 

tion a certain flippant ſet of females, wit 

are mimicks, and are wonderfully divert 

with the conduct of all the people around 

them: theſe are no more than ſpectators d 

the audience, and never pretend to know all 

thing that is acted. Yet what I moſth 

ment is, the loſs of a party whom it woll 

be worth preſerving in their right ſenſes up 

on all occaſions ; and theſe are thoſe, whol 

| | we may indifferently call the innocent, & 
i the unaffected; who, if ſenſibly wen 
| WI 
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with a well wrought incident, are immediate- Cn ar. | 
ly ſo impertinently obſerved by the men, and XVI. 


frowned at by ſome ſenſible ſuperior of their 
own ſex, that they are aſhamed, and looſe Yen 
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the enjoyment of the moſt laudable concern, 
pity, or compaſſion : ſo that the whole au- 
dience ſhun, as a weakneſs, the beſt and 
worthieſt part of our ſenſe, and are afraid of 
letting fall a tear. 


VIII. Here let us lament the little 
reliſh the gentry of this nation have at pre- 
ſent for the juſt and noble repreſentations, 
which ſome of our tragedies ſo powerfully 
exhibit. Thoſe opera's, which are of late 
introduced, can leave no trace behind them, 
that can be of ſervice, beyond the preſent 
enjoyment, To fing, and to dance, / are 
accompliſhments very few have any thoughts 
of practiſing ; but to ſpeak juſtly, ard more 
gracefully, is what every man thinks he does 
perform, or wiſhes he were able to do it. 
Beſides, tragedy wears out of our thoughts, 
every thing that is little and mean ; it che- 
riſhes and cultivates that humanity, which 
ls the ornament of our nature: it ſoftens 
inſolence, ſooths affliction, and ſubdues the 
mind to the diſpenſations of a juſt, wile, 
and good God. | 


Though it muſt be confeſſed our poets 
haye ſucceeded much better in the ſtyle 
of 


K 2 
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CHAP, of their tragedies, than in their ſentiments, 

XVI. Their language is very often noble and ſo- 
C_—-— norous; but the ſenſe either very common 
Section or very trifling. Yet a noble ſentiment 


8. 


that is depreſſed with homely language, 
ought to be preferred infinitely before 2 
vulgar one, that is blown up with all the 
ſound and energy of ſpeech. I will not 
pretend to determine, whether this defed 
in our tragedies may riſe from want of ge- 
nius, knowledge, or experience in the wri- 
ters, or from their compliance with the yi- 
cious taſte of their readers, who are bet- 
ter judges of the language, than of the 
ſentiments ; and conſequently reliſh the one 
more than the other: but as good and eri 
happen alike to all men on this fide the 
grave; and as the principle deſign of tra- 
gedy is to raiſe commiſeration and terror in 


the minds of the audience, we ſhould defeat 


this great end, if we always make virtue 
and innocence ſucceſsful and happy. When 
we ſee man engaged in the depth of his af. 
flictions, we are apt to comfort ourſelyes; 
becauſe we are ſure he will find his way out 
of them; and that his grief, how great ſo- 
ever it may be at preſent, will ſoon termi- 
nate in joy. And whatever croſſes and diſ- 


appointments a good man ſuffers in the bo- 
dy of the tragedy, they will make but ſmall 
impreſſion on our minds, when we know 


that in the laſt act he is to arrive at ” 
cn 
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end of his deſires and wiſhes, Therefore CHAP, 
the ancient writers of tragedy treated men XVI. 
in their plays, as they are dealt with in the 
world, by making virtue ſometimes happy Section 
and ſometimes miſerable, as they found it Si 
in the fable, which they made choice of 

or as it might moſt agreeably affect their 
audience, Yet I grant that there are very 

noble tragedies, which have been framed 

upon the other plan, and have ended hap- 

pily and ſucceſsfully, Nor would I be- 
thought to diſpute againſt this way of wri- 

ting tragedies, but againſt the criticiſm that 

would eſtabliſh this as the only method : for 

though the grief of the audience, in ſuch 
performances, be not changed into another 
paſſion, as in tragi-comedies ; it is diverted 

upon another object, which weaken their 
concern for the principal action, and by 


throwing it into different channels breaks 
the tide of our ſorrows. 


To theſe blemiſhes, or rather falſe beauties 
of our tragedies, we may add another par- 
ticular; I mean thoſe particular ſpeeches, 
which are commonly known by the name 
„ans, pronouncing, in all the violence of 
WH tion, ſeveral parts of the tragedy, which 
1 the author writ with great temper, and de- 
$ hgned that they ſhould have been ated 
Ne with the ſame moderation, By this means 
od unnatural exclamations, curſes, vows, blaſ- 
K 3 phemies, 
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Cu ap. phemies, a defiance of mankind, and an 


XVI. outraging of the Gods, frequently pats up. 
on the audience for towering thoughts: and 


Section I am aſhamed to ſpeak it, they have accord. mag 
ingly met with infinite applauſe from 2 WM thei, 
v—Y— miſguided audience, and have filled the Wi to cl 
mouths of our heroes with bombaſt ; and hic 
given them ſuch ſentiments, as proceed n. Wi a gre 
ther from a ſwelling than from a greatneſs of WM his ! 
mind. And the poets that were acquainted Wl if th 
with this ſecret, have given frequent occa. and: 
fon for ſuch emotion in the actor, by ad. we 
ding vehemence to words, where there ws Wl granc 
no paſſion ; or by inflaming a real paſſion Wi that 
into vapour. In like manner, as our hero ſwee; 
are generally lovers, their ſwelling a motic 
bluſtring upon the ſtage very much recom- Wi tor a 
mends them to the fair part of their hearers BW and ſ 
who are wonderfully pleaſed to ſee a man the ta 
inſulting and mimickifig the ſuppoſed weak- Wh the ſu 
neſſes of. kings, or affronting the gods, in one Wi or the 
ſcene, and throwing himſelf at the feet of i minds 
his miſtreſs in the next. If he behave him we v. 
ſelf inſolently towards the men, and ab has { 
jectly towards the fair one, it is ten to on dience 
but he proves a favourite of the boxes a a maſt 
the pit. be op 
flamed 
But this is not deſcending ſo low as tho the ad 
ordinary writers in tragedy, who endeavoul BY Pears | 
to raiſe terror and, pity in their audience, i will gi 
not by proper ſentiments and expreſſions; y © 


but 


1 
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but by the dreſſes and decorations of the CAP. 
ſtage and actors. For theſe, ſays a grave XVI. 
author, when they would inſpire us with 
magnificent ideas of the perſons that ſpeak, Section 
their ordinary method of making a hero, is 8. 

to clap a huge plume of feathers upon his head. 
which riſes ſo very high, that there is often 

z greater length from his chin to the top of 

his head, than to the fole of his foot: as 

if they could perſuade us that a great man 

and a tall man were the ſame 2 And 

we frequently ſee a princeſs receive her 
grandeur from thoſe additional incumbrances, 

that fall into her tail: I mean the broad 
ſweeping train, that follows her in all her 
motions, and finds conſtant employment 

for a boy, who ſtands behind her to open 

and ſprecd it to greater advantage. So that 

the taylor and the painter often contribute to 

the ſucceſs of a tragedy more than the poet 

or the actor. For, as ſcenes affect ordinary "© 
minds, as much as ſpeeches ; ſo our actors 
are very ſenſible, that a well-drefled play 
has ſometimes brought them as full au- 
ences, as thoſe that have been written by 
a maſterly pen, Whereas our minds ſhould 
be opened to great conceptions, and in- 
lamed with glorious ſentiments, by what 
the actor ſpeaks, more than by what he ap- 
pears to be in publick. And a fine poet 
will give the reader a more lively idea of an 
ns; emp or a fight in a deſcription, than if he 
but K 4 actually 
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Cu Ap. actually ſaw them drawn up in ſquadrom 

XVI. and battalions, or engaged in the confuſion 

— »„of a battle. 
Section a 

8. Such a poet will never introduce a per. 

t—— fect or a faultleſs man upon the ſtage ; not 

only becauſe ſuch a character is improper to 

move compaſſion, but becaufe there was ng 

ſuch perſon ever created : for the moſt per- 

fect man has vices enough to draw down 

puniſhments upon his head, and to juſtify 

providence in regard to any miſeries, that may 

befal him in this world. By this means, he 

corrects the inſolence of human nature, ſoft- 

ens the mind of the beholder with ſentiments 

of pity and compaſſion ; comforts him 

under his own private affliction ; and teaches 

him not to judge of men's virtues by their 

ſucceſſes in this life. Therefore I muſt 

think that the inſtruction and moral are 

much finer, where a man, who 1s virtuous 

in the main of his character falls into dif 

treſs, and finks under the blows of fortune 

at the end of a tragedy, than when hes 

repreſented as triumphant and happy. Be 

cauſe the beſt of men may deſerve puniſh- 

ment, but the worſt of men cannot deſerve 

happineſs and ſucceſs, In fine, if all the 

parts were acted to perfection; the acton 

muſt be careful of their carriage, and 10 

one muſt be guilty of the affectation to * 

| | ect 
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ſect witticiſms of their own, or geſtures un- CHAP, 
becoming their words. XVI. 


IX. From what I have faid it appears Sell ian 
that I am not of ſo rigid a temper, as to 9. 
deny uſeful recreations to fill up leiſure — 
hours: but I muſt be more ſevere agai 
ſuch, as delight in maſquerades. In the 
firſt place this ſets young people a madding 
to pull their cloaths to pieces in order to 
make up a ſtrange dreſs ; and then leads 
them into an ocean of temptations. The 
devil, it is well known, firſt addrefſed him- 
ſelf to Eve in a maſque ; and we owe the 
loſs of our firſt happy ſtate to a maſquerade, 
which that ſly intriguer made in the gar- 
den, where he ſeduced her. I am apt to 
think too, that the ladies may poſſibly for- 
get their own ſelves in ſuch ſtrange dreſ- 
les, and do that in a perſonated, which 
may ſtain their real characters: the being 
in diſguiſe takes away the uſual checks and 
reſtraints of modeſty. And conſequently, 
the men do not bluſh to talk wantonly, 
| nor the women to liſten. The one as gree- 
dily ſucks in the poiſon, as the other in- 
duſtriouſly infuſes it. A young milk-maid, 
as an experienced writer remarks, may in- 
dulge herſelf in the innocent freedom of a 
green gown ; and a ſhepherdeſs, without 
thinking any harm, may lie down with a 
ſhepherd on a moſſy bank; and all this 

while 
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CHAT. while the poor lady may be ſo far loſt in 
XVI. the pleaſing thoughts of her new roman. 
w— tick attire, and her lover's, ſoft endearing 
SecHon janguage, as never once to reflect, who 
10. ſhe is, till the romance is compleated in her 
utter ruin. How eaſy is it for a young 
thing to be led aſide on ſuch occaſions, 
when her ſpirits are fermented with ſpark. 
ling champaine ; her heart opened and di 
lated by the attractive gaiety of every thing 
about her ; and her ſoul melted away by 
the ſoft airs of muſick, and the gentle 
powers of motion ? In a word ; the whole 
woman is diſſolved in a luxury of pleaſure: 
I fay in ſuch critical circumſtances, in ſuch 
unguarded moments, How eaſy is it for a 
young thing to be led. by her ſtars to her 

utter deſtruction ? 


X. Next to maſquerades, I muſt de- 
cry that ſcandalous and chargeable diver- 
fion of gaming; for, ſhould we never in- 
jure our fortune thereby, we abſolutely 
wrong our reaſon. It is below reaſonable 
creatures to be altogether converſant in ſuch 
diverſions, as are meerly innocent; and ha- 
ving nothing elſe to recommend them, but 
that there is no hurt in them. And I think 
it is very wonderful to ſee perſons of the 
leaſt ſenſe paſſing away a dozen hours to- 
gether in uffing and dividing a pack a 
cards, with no other converſation, but whit 
| n 
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is made up of a few game rats and, Cy ap, 
with no other ideas, but thoſe of black or XVI. 
red ſpots, ranged together in different ſhapes, ———o 
It is enough to excite laughter, to hear any Section 
one of this ſpec 7 


ies complaining of the ſhort- 10. 
neſs of life. But, what is moſt deplorable ; 
when either man or woman give themſelves 
up to this vice, they ſeldom eſcape the 
formidable ſets of ſharpers, who ſeek all 
opportunities to ſeduce the weak ; and are 
ſo well gifted, as to diſcover our foible in 
that way, before we are ſenſible of it our- 
ſelves. 


Sharpers are as well ſkilled in the fea- 
tures, as beggars ; and know as well where 
to hope for plunder, as the others to aſk 
for alms. A raw fool is ever enamour'd 
with his contrary, a coxcomb ; and a cox- 
comb is what the booby, who wants ex- 
perience, and is unuſed to company, re- 
gards before all others. They preſently 
become friends by ſympathy ; which never 
fails to end in ſtripping the deceived young- 
ſter; inſomuch that you may ſee forlorn 
youth, for ſome days, moneyleſs; without 
ſword, without his hat, and with ſecret 
melancholy, pining for his ſnuff-box ; the 
jeſt of the whole town, but moſt of thoſe, | 
who robbed him by gaming. It is not to | 
be expreſſed, with what indignation I be- W | 
hold the noble ſpirit of gentlemen —_— 

ra 
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rated to that of private pick-pockets: Yet 
it is in vain to hope for a remedy, while ſo 
many of the fraternity get and enjoy mon- 
ſtrous eſtates with impunity, creep into the 
beſt converſations, and ſpread their infectiou 
villainy through the nation; while the lef. 
ſer rogues, that rob for hunger or naked. 
neſs, are ſacrificed by the law; and which, 
in this reſpect is partial and defective; and 
the beſt apology for ſuch men, is to fay, 
That they are a fort of tame huſſars, that 
are allowed in our cities, like the wild ones 
in our camps. Diſtinction, quality, merit 
and induſtry, are laid aſide among us by 
the incurſions of theſe civil huſſars, who 
have got ſo much countenance, that the 
breeding and faſhion of the age is turned 
their way, to the ruin of order and oecono- 
my in all places wherever they come. The 


ſharpers at preſent, are not as formerly, 
under the acceptation of pick-pockets ; bu 


are by cuſtom, erected into a real and ve- 
nerable body of men, and have ſubdued u 
to ſo very particular a deference to them, 
and though they are known to be men 
without honour or conſcience, no demand 
is called a debt of honour ſo indiſputably 
as the gameſter's. They that keep them 


company play at a great diſadvantage ; we 


may looſe our honour to them, but they 


lay none againſt us. Sharpers are to be 


found among all forts of aſſemblies and 
companies, 


„ 
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companies, and every talent amongſt men, Cu Ap. 
is made uſe of by ſome one or other of the XVI. 
ſociety, for the good of the common cauſe ; wv 
ſo that an unexperienced young gentleman Section 
is as often enſnared by his underſtanding, 10. 
as by his want of it. For, though theſe "* 
ſort of men in ſome ages, were only ſyco- 

hants and flatterers, and were endowed 

with arts of life to capacitate them for 

the converſation of the rich and great : 

Yet, now the bubble courts the impoſtor, . 

and pretends at the utmoſt to be but his e- 

qual in the arts of cheating. | 


And, I cannot but declare, that I think, 
either publick or private play at cards, dice, 
&c. is the greateſt corrupter of our manners 


and morality ; the author of more bankrupts 
than the war ; and a ſure bane of all indu- 


ſtry, frugality, aud good nature; and, in a 
word, of all virtues, Is it not amazing to 
ſee, not only the young and unexperienced, 
but ladies, otherwiſe modeſt and judicious, 
ſhaking their elbows for a whole night to- 
gether, and thumping the table with the 
| dice-box ? Or, to hear the good widow-lady 
herſelf, returning to her houſe at mid-night, 
and alarming the whole ſtreet with a moſt 
enormous rap, after having ſat up till that 
time at quadrille ? We always find that play, 
when followed with afliduity, engroſſes the 
whole woman ; who then quickly grows 

uneaſy 
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Cray, uneaſy in her own family, takes but little 


ments of life, and grows more fond of a mat. 
Section tadore, than of her huſband and children, 

10. When our women thus fill their imaginati. 
—— on with pips, counters, and fiſhes, I doubt 


not ſuch a ſcene enough to deter any man 


pleaſure in all the domeſtick innocent enden. 


not, if we could look into the mind of a ſe. 
male gameſter, but that we ſhould ſee it ful 
of nothing but cards and dice; and her ſlum. 
bers are haunted with kings, queens, and 
knaves. The day lies heavy upon her, til 
the play ſeaſon returns; when, for half a do- 
zen hours together, all her faculties are em- 
ployed in ſhuffling, cutting, dealing, and fort. 
ing out a pack of cards; and no other idea 
are to be diſcovered in a ſoul, which calls itſelf 
rational, excepting little ſquare figures 0 
painted and ſpotted paper, that give conti- 
nual emotions to her weak paſſions, The 
very turning up of a card racks ſuch under- 
ſtandings and imaginations : then, hope and 
fear, joy and anger, ſorrow and diſcontent, 
break out all at once in a fair aſſembly, up 
on ſo noble an occaſion, And I cannot, 
without a ſecret indignation obſerve, that all 
thoſe affections of the mind, which ſhould 
be conſecrated to their children, huſbands, 
and parents, are thus vilely proſtituted and 
thrown away upon a hand at whiſt, | 


from marrying? for, what charming bed. 


tclows, and companions for life, are me! 
likely 
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likely to meet with, that chuſe their wives CA p. 

out of ſuch women of vogue and faſhion ? XVI. 

It muſt be a ſad race of worthies, patriots, =v— 

and heroes, that we muſt expect from mo- Section 

ters of this make ! And, indeed, let it be 10 

confidered, what other ill conſequences ga- 

ming has on the bodies of our female game- 

ſters. Nature has ſo ordered, that almoſt 

every thing, which corrupts the ſoul, de- ' 

cays the body; and, therefore, the beauties 

of the face and mind, are generally deſtroy- 

ed by the ſame means. A confideration, 

that ſhould have a particular weight with 

the female world, who were deſigned to 

pleaſe the eye, and attract the regards of 

men: and, conſequently, as there is nothing 

that wears out a fine face, like the vigils of 

the card-table, and thoſe cutting paſſions, | 

which naturally attend ſuch a practice; hol- j 
| 


low eyes, haggard looks, and pale complex- 
10ns, are become the natural indications of a | 
female adventurer. Beſides, the occaſicn 8 
which ſuch a way of life gives to a cen- 1 
ſorious world to aſk ſpightful queſtions: How | 
2 lady dare venture to loſe ſo much, and 
what means ſhe has to pay ſuch great ſums ? 
If ſhe pays exactly, it will be enquired fiom 
whence the money cometh ? If ſhe owes, 
and eſpecially to a man; ſhe muſt be ſo very 
civil to him for his forbearance, that it layeth 
a ground of having it further improved, if 
the 
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Cn Ar. the gentleman is fo diſpoſed; who will be 
XVI. thought no unfair creditor, if where the 
eſtate faileth, he ſeizeth upon the perſon, 
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CHAP. XVII. Sk 


Of Dreſs and Faſhions, 


The Contents. 


Cu Ap. I. Of adreſs, and its effects. II. Of inde- 
ff XVII. cency and fingularity in dreſs, III. Of 
ll! —— cxkceſ in dreſs. IV. Of the hoop-petti- 
bl: coat ; and of naked necks, V, Of the un- 
* dreſs or diſbabille; and of painting the 
* face. VI. Of the women's riding 400 
1 the force of faſhions ; and of mourning fir 


ner 
| the dead. VII. The vanity of an equi- vs 
'Þ page. owe 


Section HE injudicious affectation, which 
formerly prevailed among the men 
— of letters, that to eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in the character of wits, it was abſo- 
lately neceſſary to ſhew a contempt of drels, 
flattened all their converſation, took off the 
force of every expreſſion, and incapacitated 


a female audience from giving attention to 


any thing they advanced; while the * 
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of dreſs catched their eyes, as well as ears; CH AP. 
and at every ludicrous turn, obtained a laugh XVII. 
of applauſe, by way of a complimental re- 
turn, Hence, at laſt, dreſs is grown of ectron 
univerſal uſe in the conduct of life; even fo 1- 

far, that civilities and reſpe& are only paid 
to appearance, Drels gives a varniſh or a 
luſtre to every action; it is become a paſſport 
that introduces us into all polite aſſemblies, 
and the moſt certain method of making moſt 
of the youth of our nation taken notice of. 
But I muſt add to this, that no perſon 
can dreſs without a genius; and that a ge- 
nius is never to be acquired by art, but is 
a gift of nature, that may be diſcovered 
even in infancy. For, no body can be igno- 
rant how much man is governed. by his ſen- 
ſes ; how lively he is ſtruck by the objects, 
which appear to him in an agrecable man- 
ner; how much cloaths contribute to make 
us agreeable objects; and how much we 
owe 1t to ourſelves that we ſhould appear 
lo, Conſider man as belonging to focieties, 
and in that view, we ſhall find, that ſocie- 
ties are formed of different ranks ; and diffe- 
tent ranks are diſtinguiſhed by habits, that 
all proper duty or. reſpe& might attend their 
appearance in life. And if we take notice 
of ſeveral advantages, which are met with 
in daily occurrences, we ſhall fee the baſh- 
ful man is ſometimes ſo raiſed, as to expreſs 
himſelf with an air of freedom, when he 
ima- 


. L 
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Cu AP, imagines that his habit introduces him 9 ad 
XVII. company with a becoming manner: Agi Wl ** 
a fool in fine cloaths, ſhall be ſuddenly hea de; 
Setfion with attention, till he has betrayed himſelf, ti d. 
2. whereas a man of fenſe, appearing with ; rel 
—— dreſs of negligence, ſhall be but coldly u. % 
ceived, till he be proved and eſtabliſhed h I be 

time, A nu of feathers will make lit; Wl ”* * 
maſter ſmile ; and miſs is equally frighte wh 

at the indecency of a courſe dirty apron, and 6 
delighted at a piece of embroidery : as ſhe }, 
grows up, the dreſs of her baby begins u 10 
be her care; and we often ſee a gente 125 
fancy open itſelf in the ornaments of the l. me 
tle play-thing. "i 


Hence it is, that the greateſt motive h 
love, as daily experience ſhows us, is dies 
We do not want examples of women, wit 
are jealous every time their rival hath a ne 
ſuit; and, in a rage, when their womu 
pins their mantoe to diſadvantage. On the 
other ſide, who can tell the reſiſtleſs eb 
quence of the embroidered coat, the gi 


ſnuff- box, and the amber-headed cane 


II. Therefore, both in man and 90 
men, there ſhould be the greateſt care 
preſerve a juſt decorum in dreſs, and to- 
void every thing that may either bring i 
on themſelves the imputation of indeceld 


or ſingularity ; or corrupt the morals "IJ 
| 1 
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though he is not the gayeſt, he is ſtill the 
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admirers : for, though it is a weak thing in Cnae. 
a man of thought and reflection to be either XVII. 
depreſſed or exalted from the perfections or . 
diladvantages of his perſon ; yet there is a Section 
reſpective conduct to be obſerved in the ha- 2. 
bit, according to the eminent diſtinction o 
the body both ways. A young gentleman, 
in the poſſeſſion of an ample fortune, could 
not recommend his underſtanding to thoſe, 
who are notof hisacquaintance, more ſudden- 
ly, than by ſobriety in his habit; as this is 
winning at firſt fight ; ſo a perſon gorgeouſly 
fine, which, in itſelf, ſhould avoid the at- 
traction of the beholders eyes, gives as im- 
mediate offence to the genteel and well- 
breed. And the modeſt and pradent man, 
will never atterapt to catch the fight with 
any care of dreſs ; his outward garb is but 
the emblem of his mind; it 1s genteel, 
plain, and unaffected; he knows that gold 
and embroidery can add nothing to the opi- 
mon which all have of his merit, and that 
he gives a luſtre to the plaineſt dreſs ; whilſt 
it is impoſſible the richeſt ſhould commu- 
nicate any to his perſon or behaviour. And 


principal figure in the room : he firſt enga- 
ges Our eye, as if there were ſome point of 
light, which ſhone ſtronger upon him, than 
on any other perſon in his preſence, But 
little follies in dreſs, lead to greater evils : 
and the bearing to be laughed at for ſuch 

ſingu- 
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Cn Ar. ſingularities, teaches us inſenfibly an imper. ve 
XVII. tinent fortitude, and enables us to bear pub. or 
—＋＋＋ lick cenſure for things, which are more ſub. tei 
Section ſtantially deſerving thereof. Thus a gate z pe 
2. opened to folly, and a man is oftentimes ou 
—— rendered ſo ridiculous, as to diſcredit his v. co 
tues and capacities, and unqualify them fron of 

doing any good in life: and not only ſo but e 

the giving into uncommon habits of td be 
nature, is a want of that humble deference an 

which is due to mankind, and (what i; the 

worſt of all) the certain indication of ſome 2 

ſecret flaw in the mind of the perſon that be! 

guilty of ſuch a conduct. 1 

There is a certain deference due to cu, ba. 

tom; and notwithſtanding there may be: * 

colour of reaſon to deviate from the mult- he 

tude in ſome particulars, a man ought t til 
ſacrifice his private inclinations and opinion inf 

to the practice of the publick in ſome o ”” 

thers. It muſt be confeſſed that good ſent i be 
oftentimes makes a humoriſt ; but then cle: 
unqualifies him for being of any moment! ſoul 

the world, and renders him ridiculous tt we! 
perſons of a much inferior capacity. Bit the 

he that lays it down as a rule within him. Yi 

ſelf, to act in the moſt indifferent parts d 7 

life according to the moſt abſtracted not a 

of reaſon and good ſenſe, without any 5 

gard to faſhion or example, will at l Ie 


brake out into many little oddneſſes: he i 
W 
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5 has ſtated hours for his dinner, ſupper, Car, 
or ſleep ; becauſe, ſays he, we ought to at- XVII. 


1 tend the calls of nature, and not ſet our ap- 
te i tites to our meals, but bring our meals to Section 
ms our appetites: in his converſation with 2. 
vi. country gentlemen, he will not make uſe 

rom of a phraſe that 15 not ſtrictly true: he ne- 

but ver tells any of them that he is his humble 

thi ſervant, but that he is his well-wiſher ; 

nor and will rather be thought a male- content, 

11 than drink the king's health when he is not 


a dry: he thruſts his head out of the cham- 
ber window every morning, and after 
having gaped for freſh air about half an 
hour, repeats fifty verſes as loud as he can 
bawl them for the benefit of his lungs; 
with many other particularities, for which 
he gives ſound and philoſophical reaſons ; - 
till at laſt he may chuſe to wear a turban 
iaſtead of a periwig ; concluding very juſt- 
ly, that a bandage of clean linnen about his 
head is much more wholeſome, as well as 
cleanly, than the caul of a wig, which is 
foiled with frequent ſweatings : and it is i 
well if he does not judiciouſly obſerve, that | Il 
the many ligatures in our Engliſh dreſs muſt 
naturally check the circulation of the 
blood ; and for that reaſon, after the manner 
of the huſſars, he may make his breeches 
and his doublet of one continued piece of 
cloth, So that by followinz the pure 
dictates of reaſon; he at length departs fo 
L 3 much 
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Cn A. much from the reſt of his countrymen, that ' 
XVII. he ſeems a proper object of compaſſion, 2 
aud fit to be clapped into bedlam. , 
Section | l 
2 Nor can J paſs over this ſubject with. 5 
out reflecting on ſeveral perſons, who at x il 
diſtance ſeem very terrible; but upon tr 
ſtricter enquiry into their looks and fes. ” 
tures, appear as meek and harmleſs as any a 
of us. I mean thoſe country gentlemen, fr 
who of late have taken up an humour d of 
coming to town in red coats. But in- w 
ſtead of this, which is an innocent method at 
of enjoying a man's ſelf, and turning out d 
the general tracts wherein we have crowd of 
of rivals, there are thoſe, who purſue ther of 
own way out of ſourneſs and a ſpirit of con- of 
tradiction : theſe men chuſe a thing onl ti 
becauſe another diſlikes it; and affect an i- ac 
violable conſtancy in matters of no manner ec 
of conſequence, Hence it is that ſome old bl 
men wear this or that ſort of cut in ther 
cloaths with great integrity; while all the 
reſt of the world are degenerated into but dr 
tons, pockets, and loops unknown to thet bi 
fore-fathers. An affectation, which I an th 
perſwaded, if it were ſearched to the bottom ti 
would be often found not ſincere, but tht th 
he is in the faſhion in his heart, and hold W 
out from meer obſtinacy and ſelf- will. 4. dc 
gain, gentlemen of fortune, at leaſt tht ho 


young and middle-aged, are apt to pri 
them. 


C Exceſs in Dreſs. 


themſelves a little too much upon their dreſs ;CHAae. 
and conſequently to value others in ſome XVII. 
meaſure upon the ſame account. A man's —— 


appeara 


nce falls within the cenſure of every Section 


one, that ſees him; his parts and learning 3: 
very few are judges of; and even upon 


theſe few, they can't at firſt be well in- 
truded ; for policy and good - breeding will 
counſel him to be reſerved among ſtrangers, 
and to ſupport himſelf only by the common 
ſpirit of converſation, So that a ſtranger 
of tolerable ſenſe dreſſed like a gentleman, 
will be better received by thoſe of quality 
above him, than one of much better parts, 
whoſe dreſs is regulated by the rigid notions 
of oeconomy: and perhaps it is this general 
obſervation that fine cloaths open the gates 
of the noble, and the affections of every ſta- 
tion, which has made dreſs ſo univerſally 
admired, and practiſed; and, while reſtrain- 
n within its juſt bounds, it is commenda- 
e. 


III. Therefore it is not the proper 
dreſs of each ſtation that is reproveable; 
but I ſhall endeavour to guard you againſt 
the exceſſes of this part of life ; and in par- 
ticular, finding the ladies moſt addicted to 
this vice, I ſhall expoſe it chiefly in their 
way. A woman that comes to her glaſs, 
does not employ her time in making herſelf 
took more advantageouſly what ſhe really 

14 15, 
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Cu Ap. is, but endeavours to be as much another 
XVII. creature as ſhe can poſſibly be: now whe. 
- ther this happens becauſe they ſtay fo long, 
Section and attend their work fo diligently, that 
3- they forget the faces and perſons, which they 
a= firſt fat down with, or whatever it is, they 
ſeldom riſe from the toilet the ſame women 
they appeared when they firſt began to 
dreſs themſelves. There can be no jewel 
in the ears ſo pleaſing to the beholders, ſo 
much as the eyes: the cluſter of diamond 
upon the breaſt can add no beauty to the 
fair ivory cheſt, which ſupports it. Thek 
riches may indeed tempt a man to ſteal x 
woman, but never to love her, whom na- 
ture alone can make amiable. The 
necklace, the flowered ſtomacher ; the ar- 
tificial noſegay, and embroidered gown, 
may be of ule to attract the eyes of the be- 
holders; and turn them from the imperfectiom 
of her face and body: and therefore if the 
ladies will believe me, I can aſſure them 
there is nothing touches our imagination ſo 
much, as a beautiful woman in a plain drels, 
ſuited to her ſtation, 


| I doubt not but ſome will think this: 
1 very harſh doctrine to womankind, who 
| are carried away with every thing that 6 
1 ſhewy; and with what delights the eye; 
| more than any ather ſpecies of living crea- 
tures whatſoever. This odd turn of a 
Often 
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often makes the ſex unhappy, and diſpoſes Ch A. 
them to be ſtruck with every thing, that XVII. 
makes a ſhew, however trifling and taude- = 
ry, Yet I do not ſpeak this out of any Section 
averſion that I have to the ſex: on the 3 
contrary, I have always had a tenderneſs 

for them ; but I muſt confeſs it troubles me 

yery much, to ſee the generality of them 

place their affections on improper objects, and 

give up all the pleaſures of life for ſuperfi- 


cial nonſenſe, 


This continually lays them open to the 
milliner, mantoe-maker, and dreſſing- woman. 
The milliner. muſt be thoroughly verſed 
in phyſiognomy ; in the choice of ribbons, 
ſhe muſt have a particular regard to the 
complexion, and muſt ever be mindful to 
cut the head-dreſs to the dimenſions of the 
face: for, as there is a beauty that is pecu- hi 
liar to the ſeveral ſtages of life; as much 1 
propriety muſt be obſerved in the dreſs of | 
the old, as of the young woman. The 
head-dreſs muſt give the mother a more 1 
ſedate mein than the virgin; and age muſt 1 
not be made ridiculous with the flaunting 
airs of their youthful days. The mantoe- 
maker muſt know how to hide all the de- 
fects in the proportions of the body, and 
muſt be able to mould the ſhape by the 
ſtays, ſo as to preſerve the inteſtines ; that 
while ſhe corrects the body ſhe may not 

take 
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Cu Ap. take away the ſtomach, And the lady; 
XVII. woman muſt add ſprightlineſs to her lady; 
ar, by encouraging her vanity; give grace. 
Section fulneſs to her ſtep, by cherifiipa fs Pride ; 
3. and make her ſhow a haughty contempt of 
wy her admirers, by enumerating her imagj 
ry conqueſts over the hearts of men. The 
genius of the ladies which hath for ſome 
years paſt ſhot out in ſeveral exorbitant in- 
ventions, for the greater conſumption of our 
manufacture, is ſuperior to the men's: for, 
while the men have contented themſelye; 
with the retrenchment of the hat, or the 
various ſcallop of the pocket; the ladies 
have ſunk the head-dreſs, incloſed them- 
ſelves in the circumference of the hoop-pet- 
ticoat ; the ſtays have been lowered behind, 
for the better diſplaying the beauties of the 
neck; and, not to mention the various rol. 
ling of the ſleeve, and thoſe other nice cit. 
cumſtances of dreſs, upon which every k. 
dy employs her fancy at pleaſure, they have 
invented a number of other little decors- 
tions, which neither ſerve for ornament nor 
for uſe. 
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Some ladies of genius will give a 2 
air to their whole dreſs by a well-fancied 
ſuit of knots; as a judicious writer gives 
ſpirit to a whole ſentence, by a ſingle ex- 
preſſion : and as words grow old, and new 
ones enrich the language; ſo there is a con- 
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tant becom of dreſs; the fringe ſuc- CH A. 


the lace, the ſtays ſhorten or extend XVII. 


obſervers of dreſs have remarked, is chang- 
ed from top to toe in about three or four 
years, Whereas, did country ladies but 


| keep to one conſtant dreſs, they would 


ſometimes be in the faſhion, which they 
never are as matters are now managed ; and 


if inſtead of running after the mode, they 


would continue fixed in one certain habit, 
the mode would ſome time or other over- 
take them; as a clock that ſtands ſtill, is 


ſure to point right once in twelve hours. 


Not that I would urge a reſtraint on all 
taſhions. The faſhion maintains a prodi- 
gious number of people, and cauſes a great 
circulation of money : Providence, in this 
caſe, makes uſe of the folly, which we 
will not give up; and it becomes inſtru- 
mental to the ſupport of thoſe, who are 
willing to be induſtrious. From hence the 
fringe- makers, lace-men, tire-women, and 
à number of other trades, which would 
be uſeleſs in a ſimple ſtate of nature, draw 
their ſubſiſtence : Though it is ſeldom ſeen 
that ſuch as theſe are extremely rich ; be- 
cauſe their original fault being founded 


upon 


N 
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Cn Ap. upon vanity, keeps them poor by the lipht 
XVII. inconſtancy of their employment, But! 
—— muſt blame thoſe extremes, which I ap- 
Section prehend, ſerve only to disfigure - nature; 
3. ſuch as the maſculine tete-de-mouton, the 
undecent nakedneſs of the neck, and ſhort. 

neſs of petticoats ; the riding dreſs of our 
modern female jockeys, fingularities of all 

kinds, and the French diſhabille. Let me 
erſuade the fair ſex to conſider how im- 

poſſible it is for them, to add any thin 

that can be ornamental to what is already 

the maſter-piece of nature. The head has 

the moſt beautiful appearance, as well a 

the higheſt ſtation in a human figure: And 

nature has laid out all her art in beautify. 

ing. the face ; ſhe has touched it with ver- 

ll. milion, planted in it a double row of ory, 
4; made it the ſeat of ſmiles and bluſhes, 
1:18 lighted it up and enlivened it with the 
1 brightneſs of the eyes; ſhe has hung it on 
1 each fide with curious organs of ſenſe, 
1 given it airs and graces that cannot be de- 
Mt ſcribed, and ſurrounded it with a flowing 
ſhade of hair, that ſets all its beauties in the 
tl! moſt agreeable light: In ſhort, ſhe ſeems 
to have defigned the head as the cupola to 
the moſt glorious of her works ; and when 
we load it with ſuch ſupernumerary 0r- 
naments, we deſtroy the ſymmetry of the 
human figure, and fooliſhly contrive to call 


off the eye from great and real beautics, 
to 
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7 


tot the foppiſh inventions of whimſical and CHAT. 


affected decorations. Not that I would be XVII. 


to be to'th — 
underſtood to be an enemy to the proper 2 


ornaments of women; but, on the con- 
trary, as the hand of nature has poured on 
them ſuch a profuſion of charms and 
graces, and ſent them into the world more 
amiable and finiſhed than the reſt of her 
works; I would have them beſtow upon 
themſelves all the additional beauties, that 
art can ſupply them with ; provided it does 
not interfere with, nor diſguiſe, nor pre- 


vent thoſe, which the God of nature has 
beſtowed upon them. 


IV. The petticoats, which are blown 
up into a moſt enormous concave, and riſe 
every day more and more, are abomina- 
ble; not only in regard to their unnecet- 
tary expence, but to the great, temptation 
it may give to virgins, of acting, in ſecu- 
rity, like married women; and by that 
means, give a check to matrimony; an in- 


4. 


ſtitution always encouraged by wiſe ſocie- 


ties, and ſtates. For, the ſtrutting petti- 
coat ſmooths all diſtinctions; levels the mo- 
ther with the daughter; and ſets maids and 
matrons, wives and widows, upon the ſame 
footing. It is a matter of great concern 
to me, to ſee ſo many well- ſhaped inno- 
cent virgins, bloated up, and waddling up 
and down, like big-belly'd women, in this 
dreſs. 


158 De Gentleman ond Lady inſtrulla 
cn Ar. dreſs. I confeſs, that as a woman may be 
XVII. conſidered as a beautiful romantick ani. 
— mal, ſhe may be adorned with furs anj 
Section feathers, ls and diamonds, ores and 

4+ filk; the lynx ſhall caſt its ſkin at her fo 


to make her a tippet ; the peacock, parnt 


SS a tot oat c ac os a . 


and ſwan, ſhall contributions to he 
muff; the ſea ſhall be ſearched for ſhell 
and the rocks for gems, and every part a 
nature furniſh out its ſhare towards the em. 
belliſhment of a creature, that is the mal. 
ter-piece of the creation : but as for the 
petticoat, I have been ſpeaking of, it an 
in no wiſe be commendable. It is true, : 
female, who is thus inveſted in whale- bone, 
is ſufficiently ſecured againſt the approaches 


— 


— .  _ m2 ws 


of an ill-bred fellow ; but it is .generaly il © 
thought, that it was ſome crafty women, 4 
that at firſt thus betrayed their companions 
into hoops, that they might make them ac- 8 
ceflary to their own concealments, and by of 
that means eſcape the cenſure of the world, 10 
on criminal occaſions. Q 
The next thing I would adviſe to be n. 4 
formed in the dreſs of women, is their too tu 
great nakedneſs about their necks. I an 

frequently out of countenance, to ſee prett) 
ladies laying open their charms with ſo much FI 
liberality, though at that time many of them 8 
are concealed under the modeſt ſhade of the T 
th 


tucker, which is a flip of fine linnen, by 
| u 
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uſed to run in a ſmall kind of ruffle round CH Ap. 
the uppermoſt verge of the womens ſtays, XVII. 
and, by that means, covered a great part of. 
the ſhoulders and breaſt. And, I hope, our Section 
Britiſh dames, notwithſtanding they have 4. 
the fineſt ſkins in the world, will be content. 
to ſhow no more of them, than what be- 

| longs to the face, and to'the neck, properly 

ſo called : for, it is no excuſe for their be- 

ing naked, that they are fair, Theſe beau- 

ties are not contented to make-lovers where- 

ever they appear, but, at the ſame time, 

they muſt make rivals. Every man is not 
ſufficiently qualified with age and philoſo- 

phy, to be an indifferent ſpectator of ſuch 
alurements ; and, in particular, the eyes of 

young men are curious and penetrating, their 
imaginations are of a roving nature, and their 

paſſions are nnder no reſtraint nor diſcipline. 

Should we not then be in pain for a woman 

of rank, when we ſee her thus expoſing 

herſelf to the regards of every impudent 

ſtaring debauchee ; ſhe cannot expect that 

her quality can defend her, when by her 


dreſs, ſhe gives ſuch provocation to na- 
ture, 
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If we look back on the days of good queen 
Elizabeth, we ſee the women cloathed down 
to the very wriſts, and up to the very chin. 
The hands and face were the only ſamples 
they gave of their beauty. That age and 


people 


} , 
HT: 
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CHAP, 
XVII. larger diſcoveries of their fine ſkins: who 
—-— firſt of all tucked up their garments to. the 
Section elbow, and, notwithſtanding the tenden 


tion of mankind, to expoſe their arms 


many to their arms, who might have eſcape 


tion as the age refined, the dreſs ſtill funk 


ple were ſucceeded by others, who mak 


of the ſex, were content, for the informs. 


the inclemencies of the air, and to the in. 
ries of our cold climate: an artifice thy 
hath ſucceeded to their wiſhes, and betrayed 


them, had they been ſtill concealed, as 

ought to have been, in modeſty, About the 
ſame time, the ladies, conſidering that the 
neck was a very modeſt part in a human body, 
freed it from thoſe yokes, I mean, tos 
monſtrous linnen ruffs, in which the ſimpl. 
city of their grandmothers had incloſed i; 
to preſerve their innocence : and, in propo- 


lower. So that, when we now ſay a we 
man has a handſome neck, we reckon into 
it a great part of the ſhoulders and break 
At laſt, the diſuſe of the tucker has ſtill &- 
larged it, inſomuch, that the neck of 1 
fine woman, at preſent, takes in almoſt hull 
the body of thoſe, that pretend to dreſs ge. 
teel. But what moſt troubles, and, indeed, 
ſurprizes me in this particular; I have & 
ſerved, that the leaders in this faſhion, at 
moſt of them women already provided it 
in a married ſtate. What can induce thel 


to ſuch a faſhion, is beyond my N 
fon: 
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women ſhould ſtick to their faces for making 
conqueſts over our affections: and reflect, 
that none but direct traders in beauty; or 
thoſe, who are very defective in the charms 


the fore part of the neck, and that alſo with a 
modeſt diſcretion. Nothing beſtows ſo much 
beauty on a woman, as modeſty: it gives 
the maid greater beauty than even the bloom 
Jof youth; it reinſtates the widow in her 
virginity ; and it beſtows on the wife the dig- 
W nity of a matron. 
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if I may ſo call it, among us, which, as the 
W invention was foreign, is called a diſhabille : 
in this dreſs, every thing is thrown on with 
a looſe and careleſs air, without any regard 
to decency. But I muſt alſo condemn this 


unk 


c- extreme; becauſe wrapping gowns, and 
f i Wcicty linner:, with all that huddled œcono- 
hall my of dreſs, which paſſes under the gene- 
gen. rel name of a mob, is the bane of conjugal 
ed, love, and one of the readieſt means imagi- 


nable to alienate the affection of a fond 
huſband : the neglect of apparel, even a- 
Wnong the moſt intimate friends, does in- 
W-olibly leſſen their regard to each other, 
creating too low and contemptable a fa- 
miliarity 


Vor. II. 


of the countenance, ever expoſe more than 


V. There is a kind of ſketch of dreſs, 


fon : for, no-body expoſes wares that are CHAp. 
appropriated ; and when the bird is taken, XVII. 


the ſnare ought to be removed. Modeſt 
Section 


5 
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Cukr. miliarity. And, indeed, cleanlineſs may b 
XVII, looked upon as a great friend to love: for 
_—— though beauty moſt commonly produce 
Section that paſſion in the mind, cleanlineſs pre. 
5. fervesit: and, an indifferent face and yer. 
—— fon, kept in perpetual neatneſs, have wa 
many a heart from a negligent beauty, Ap: 

itfelf is not unamiable, while it is preſerye 

clean and unſullied. Cleanlineſs is a mark 

of politeneſs : and it is univerſally apreed 

upon, that no one, unadorned with thi 

virtue, can go into company without being 
offenſive, Beſides, the eafier or higher ay 

one's fortune is, this duty riſes in propott. 

on. As cleanlineſs renders us agreeable th 
others; ſo it makes us eaſy to ourſelves, l 


is an excellent preſervative of health ; and 
ſeveral vices, deſtructive both to mind and 
body, are inconſiſtent with the habit of thi 


virtue, 
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But ſome carry this point ſo far, asby 
propoſing a more than ordinary cleanli 
they paint themſelves : and ſome women 
are ſo exquiſitely ſkilful this way, that gt 
them but a tolerable pair of eyes to {et uy 
with, and they will make boſom, lip 
cheeks, and eye-brows, by their own inves- 
tion. Which is the contrary extreme of thols 
who go almoſt naked: for, a woman's fac 
by this means, never appears in publics; 


and her ſkin is ſo tarniſhed with this roy 


Tl =l 
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that when ſhe firſt awakes in a morning, Cap. 


ſhe ſcarce ſeems young enough to be the XVII. 


mother of her, that went to bed over 


night. I know that I now touch a tender Sectian 
point, and that it is hard to ſpeak of theſe 5. 


falſe-fair, without ſaying ſomething uncom. v4 


ilant : But I would only defire them to 
conſider, how they like coming into a room 
new painted; and they may aſſure them- 
ſelves, that the near approach of a lady, 
who uſes this practice, is offenſive in a much 
greater degree, The muſcles of a real face, 
ſometimes ſwell with ſoft paſſion, ſudden 
ſurprize, and are fluſhed with agreeable 
confuſions, according as the objects before 
them, or the ideas preſented to them, affect 
their imagination: but the painted ladies be- 
hold all things with the ſame air, whether 
they are joyful or ſad; for, the ſame fix- 
ed inſenfibility appears upon all occaſions, 
and at all times. The painted lady, though 
ſhe takes all that pains to invite the approach 
of lovers, is obliged to keep them at a cer- 
tain diſtance; for, a languiſhing ſigh, if 
fetched too near her, will diflolve a feature; 
and a kiſs ſnatched, may transfer the com- 
plexion of the miſtreſs to the adventurous 
lover. Whereas ſhe, who ſtrives to be a- 
greeable, according to her natural endow- 
ments and graces, has her features enliven- 
ed with the chearfulneſs of her mind, and 


good humour fills her eyes with briſkneſs. 
Such 


M 2 
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Cn Ap. Such a one is graceful, without affecting aq 
XVII. air, and unconcerned, without appearing 
—— careleſs; and having no manner of art i 


Section her mind, it makes her want none in he 


6. d behaviour. 
perſon an aviour 


VI But among the ſeveral female ex. 
travagancies, I cannot paſs over the Fend 
faſhion of the ladies, who dreſs themſelye 
in a hat and feather, a riding-coat, and x 
periwig, or at leaſt, tie up their hair in 
bag or ribband, in imitation of the ſmart 
part of mankind : a dreſs much unbecom- 
ing the fair ſex, and can in no wiſe add u 
their beauty. And if the deſign of this 
ſtrange faſhion is to ſmite more effeQtually 
their male beholders, they will find them- 
ſelves much deceived. For, let thoſe l. 
dies conſider with themſelves, whether men 
are not more likely to be ſtruck by a figure 
entirely female, than with ſuch a ones 
men may ſee every day in their own gl 
ſes : Or, if they pleaſe, let them refled 
upon their own hearts, and think, as 1 
certain polite author has ſuggeſted, how 
they would be affected, ſhould they mett 
2 man on horſe-back, in his breeches and 
jack-boots, and, at the ſame time, dreſſed 
up in a round-eared cap, and a ſhort cloak 
They that love French faſhions, ſhould al 
ways reflect, before they take them up, 


how far an Engliſb woman may venture 
herſel 


8 he Ladies Riding-Dreſs. 1 6 4 


herſelf in a foreign dreſs with advantage: Cy ae, 
for, as livelineſs and aſſurance are in a pe- XVII. 
culiar manner the qualifications of the 
French, the ſame habits and cuſtoms will not Section 
give the ſame offence to that people, which 6. 

they produce among us. The diſtinguiſn- 
ing character of an Engliſb woman, is mo- 

deſty; but the Frenc diſtinguiſh them- 

ſelves by their vivacity. And when this our 

national virtue appears in that female beau- 

ty, for which Engliſb ladies are celebrated, 
above all others in the univerſe, it makes | 
up the moſt amiable object in the eye of 


man, 


Thus I might proceed and ſhew, that 
the moſt improper things we commit in the 
conduct of our lives, we are led into by 
the force of faſhion and cuſtom. And in- 
ſtances might be given, in which a pre- 
vailing cuſtom makes us act againſt the 
rules of nature, law, and common ſenſe : 
but at preſent, I ſhall conclude my conſi- 
deration of the effe& it has upon men's l 
minds, by looking into our behaviour, when 
it is the faſhion to go into mourning for | 
the death of a crowned-head, a parent, a 
huſband, or a friend. This cuſtom of repre- k 
ſenting the grief we have for the loſs of the 
dead by our habits, was at firſt aſſumed 
by ſuch only as were under real diſtreſs ; 
to whom it was a relief, that they had no- 
M 5 thing 
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Cn Ap. thing about them ſo light and gay, as to be 
XVII. irkſome to the gloom and melancholy d 
their inward reflections; or that might mil 
Section repreſent them to the world. This lauds 
6. ple diſtinction of the ſorrowful, in cout 

of time, was loſt ; and mourning is now 
worn by the heirs and widows of the de. 
ceaſed, not with thoſe tokens of ſorrow, 

that might naturally be expected; but n. 

ther to proclaim what advantages they han 
gained by the death of a parent, a huſband, 

or a near relation, Thus you ſee nothing 

but magnificence and ſolemnity in the equi 
page of the relict, and an air of releaſe from 
ſervitude in the pomp of a ſon, who ha 

loſt a father, that was very rich : a faſhion 

of ſorrow, that is now become a generous 

part of the ceremonial even between prince 

and ſovereigns, who, in the language of al 
nations, are ſtiled brothers to each other; 

and put on the purple upon the death d 

any potentate with whom they live 
friendſhip. Thus it is that courtiers, and 

all who wiſh themſelves ſuch, are imme- 
diately ſeized with grief from head to foot, 

upon this diſaſter to their prince. 80 tha 

one may know, according to the obſervation 

of a certain author, by the very buckles of: 
gentleman-uſher, what degree of friend{hp 

any deceaſed monarch maintained with bu 
court. A humour that does not previl 

only on thoſe, whoſe fortunes can ſupper 

any change in their equipage ; nor on . 

on! 
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only whoſe incomes demand the wanton-CHAP. 
neſs of new 1 but on ſuch alſo, XVII. 
who have juſt enough to clothe themſelves =——— 
decently. For the general affectation among Section 
men, of appearing greater than they are, 6. 
makes the whole world run into the habit 

of the court to which they are ſubject. 


— 


Beſides, the mourning dreſs is generally 
ſo graceful to the human complexion, that 
it is much more admired than any others: 
A dreſs, wherein there is ſo little variety, 
ſhews the face in all its natural charms, 
and makes one differ from another only, as 
it is more or leſs beautiful in itſelf. A 
rule, which is ſo eſſential in all juſt repre- 
ſentations, that good painters are ever care- | 
ful of offending againſt it : Becauſe the | 
chief figure muſt have the ſtrongeſt point | 
of light, and not be injured by any gay 

colourings, that may draw away the atten- 

tion to any part of the picture that is leſs 

conſiderable. Thus alſo when artiſts would | 
expoſe their diamonds to an advantage, | 


they uſually ſet them to ſhow in little caſes 
of black velvet; and by this means, the 
jewels appear in their true and genuine 
luſtre; while there is no colour that can 
infect their brightneſs, or give a falſe caſt 8 
to the water, for which they are more or 4 


leſs eſteemed. Mourning obliges every bo- | 
dy to be dreſſed with propriety, and makes 1 | 
M 4 the |\ 
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Cn Ap. the ladies faces the principal objects of our 
XVII. eyes. In that dreſs every beautiful perſon 
— ſhines out in all the excellence, with which 
Section nature has adorned her: Gaudy ribbands 
6. and glaring colours being now out of uſe, 
SY the ſex has no opportunity given them to 
disfigure themſelves, which they ſeldom 

fail to do, whenever it lies in their power, 


But among all the irregularities, of which 

J have taken notice, I know none ſo pro- 
per to be preſented to the world, as that 
of the general expence and affectation in 
equipage. This extravagance muſt neceſ- 
farily get footing, where we have no ſump- 
tuary laws, and where every man may be 
dreſſed, attended, and carried in any man- 
ner, that ſuits his own inclination. This 
evil of vanity in our figure, with many o- 
thers, proceeds from a certain gaiety of 
heart, which has crept into men's very 
thoughts and nature. Hence it happens 
that the paſſions and adventures of heroes, 
when they enter the lifts for the tourns- 
ment in romances, are not more eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhable by their palfreys, and their 
armour, than the ſecret ſprings and affec- 
tions of the ſeveral pretenders to ſhow # 
1 mongſt us, are known in ordinary life by 
1 their equipages. For, as the matter now 
| ſtands, every man takes it in his head, that 
1 he has a liberty to ſpend his money, ac- 
1 1 ! | | cording 
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cording to his own fancy, in ſpite of all Mar. 
order, juſtice, and decorum; though no XVII. 
man living can aſſign a reaſon, why one 
man ſhould have half a ſtreet to carry him Section 


at his caſe, and perhaps only in purſuit of 
pleaſures, when as good a man as himſe 
wants room for his own perſon to paſs up- 
on the moſt neceflary and urgent buſineſs. 
The ſervants and horſes of the rich take 
up the whole ſtreet, while we, that walk on 
foot, are very glad to watch an opportunity 
to whiſk croſs a paſſage; and are very 
thankful that we are not run over for 
interrupting the machine, that carries in it 
a perſon, neither more handſome, wiſe, 
nor more valiant than ourſelves. There- 
fore, ſays a judicious author, were I to pro- 
pole a tax, it ſhould certainly be upon 
coaches and chairs, and all ſuch like vehi- 
cles, by what names ſoever dignified and 
diſtinguiſhed, I cannot but admire how 
perſons conſcious to themſelves of no man- 
ner of ſuperiority above others, can out of 
meer pride or lazineſs expoſe themſelves 
to publick view, at ſuch a rate: To ſee 
men, for no reaſon upon earth, but that 
they are rich, aſcend triumphant chariots, 
and ride through the people, has at the 
bottom nothing elſe in it, but an inſolent 
tranſport, ariſing only from the diſtinction 
of their wealth, And I muſt conclude that, 
were it not for the ſolid injuſtice of the 
thing, 


— — 


Cn Ap. thing, there is nothing could afford a di 
XVII. cerning eye greater occaſion for mirth, than 
this licentious huddle of qualities and cha. 
| rafters in the equipages of our metro. 
polis. 
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The Contents. 


Cu Ap. I. Of preſerving health. II. Of wine, drant- 

XVIII. enneſs, wine-brewers, and midnight drink 

— ers, III. Of eating to exceſs; of phy 
ict; and of a good phyfician. IV. 0 
quacks, and their invectives againſt m. 
gular phyficians. And of the cauſes of d 
eaſes, V. Of valetudinarians. 


Section OTHING is fo deſirable 2 
I. health; and nothing can preſenc 
— it ſo well as temperance; which 


has thoſe particular advantages above il 
other means of health, that it may be 
practiſed by all ranks and conditions, i 
any place, or at any time. This is a kind 
of regimen into which every man may pu 
himſelf, without loſs of time, interruption 

(0 
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to buſineſs, or expence of money. And Cu Ar. 
a5 exerciſe throws off all ſuperfluities; tem- XVIII. 
ce prevents them : as exerciſe clear 


1 


FF 


the veſſels; temperance neither ſatiates nor Section 


over ſtrains them: as exerciſes raiſes pro- 
per ferments in the humours, and promotes 
the circulation of the blood 3 temperance 
gives nature her full play, and enables her to 
exert herſelf in all her force and vigour : and 


as exerciſe diſſipates a growing diſtemper ; 


temperance ſtarves it out of the body. I 
will not pretend to lay down any determi- 
nate rule for temperance ; becauſe what is 
luxury in one, may be gs 0s in ano- 
ther: But there are few, that have lived 
any time in the world, who are not judges 
of their own conſtitution, ſo far as to know 
what kinds, and what proportions of food 
do beſt agree with themſelves. As the ſoul 
is ſo nearly intereſted in the fate of the 
body, our provident Creator ſaw it neceſ- 
fary, by the conſtant returns of hunger and 
thirſt, thoſe importunate appetites, to put 
it in mind of its charge; knowing, 125 
if we ſhould eat and drink no oftner than 
cold abſtracted ſpeculation ſhould put us 
upon theſe exerciſes; and then leave it to 
reaſon to preſcribe the quantity, we ſhould 
ſoon refine ourſelves out of this bodily life. 
Yet, were I to adviſe you, it ſhould be to 
make your whole repaſt out of one diſh ; 
and if you indulge in a ſecond, avoid drink- 
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Cx Ap. ing any thing ſtrong, till you have finiſhed 
XVIII, your meal ; at the ſame time abſtain from 
wny— all ſauces; or at leaſt, from ſuch as are not the 


=_ 


w—Y—cording as the ſtren 


Section moſt FP and ſimple. Beſides, every man 


ſhould have his days of abſtinence, ac. 
| gth of his conſtitution 
will permit. Abſtinence, well-timed, of. 
ten kills a ſickneſs in embryo, and deſtroy; 
the firſt ſeeds of a diſtemper ; and quali. 
fies nature for ſtruggling with hunger and 
thirſt, whenever any diſtemper or duty of 
life may put her upon ſuch difficulties; 
and at the ſame time, gives her an oppor- 
tunity of extricating herſelf from her op- 
preſſions, and recovering the ſeveral tone 


and ſprings of her veſſels diſtended by ſur- 
feiting or exceſs. 


In the choice of our diet, and our com- 
panions at it, let us prefer that, which con- 
tributes moſt to chearfulneſs and refreſh- 
ment : and theſe certainly are beſt conſult 
ed by ſimplicity in the food, and finceniy 
in converſation, All meals of ſtate and & 
remony, which are performed in dumb 
ſhow, and greedy ſullenneſs, are by thi 
rule excluded from any pretence to happt 
neſs or content, Meal-time to be ſure is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to ſuſtain life; yet it mult 
be alſo conſidered, that life itſelf is $0'the 
endleſs being of man, but what a meal is 10 
this life, not valuable for itſelf, but for the 


pur 
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purpoſes of it. And conſequently if there Cn Ar. 
be any truth in this, the expence of many XVIII. 
hours this way is ſomewhat unaccountable: wy 
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and eaſy to be digeſted. I would be glad 


and placing much thought either in too 
great ſumptuouſneſs and elegance in this 
matter, or wallowing in noiſe and riot at it, 
are both, though not equally blameable. 
Again, at meals where the bottle is plyed 
without being called for; where humour 
takes place of appetite ; and the good com- 
pany are too dull or too merry to know 
any enjoyment in their ſenſes; this is a low 
abſurd kind of an enjoyment. The eaters 
ſacrifice all their ſenſes and underſtanding to 
their appetite : the ſwallowers hurry them- 
ſelyes out of both, without pleaſing this or 
any other appetite; and many diſhes can 
excite deſire without giving ſtrength, and 
heat the body without nouriſhing it; as 
phyſicians obſerve, that the pooreſt and moſt 
diſpirited blood is moſt ſubject to fevers. 
Therefore I look upon many french diſhes 
to be as 
glals of ſpirits, Yet theſe falſe delicates 


without expecting the return of hunger, eat 


for an appetite, and prepare diſhes not to 
allay, but to excite it: they admit of no- 


thing at their tables in its natural form, or 


without ſome diſguiſe: they are to eat eve- 
ry thing before it comes in ſeaſon, and to 
leave it off as ſoon as it is good to be eaten, 


to 


pernicious to the ſtomach as a 


I; 


— 
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Cn AP. to reform ſuch an abuſe, fo hurtful to the 
XVIII. conſtitution, and fo foreign to our nation: 
— for, the tables of the ancient gentry of this 
Section nation were covered thrice a day with hat 
I- roaſt-becf, Mutton has likewiſe been in 
eat repute among our valiant county. 

— — was formerly obſerved to be the 
wi food rather of men of nice and delicate ap- 
- petites, than thoſe of ſtrong and robuſt con- 
i ſtitutions: for which reaſon, even to thi 
| It | day, we uſe the word ſheep-biter as a tem 
wi of reproach, as we do beef-cater in a f. 
1 ſpectful and honourable intention: and it i 
a great bleſſing to the publick that the com. 
mon people of this kingdom do ſtill keey 
up the taſte of their anceſtors in this pari- 
cular, And for this reaſon, we at preſent 
ſee the florid complexion, the ſtrong limb, 
and the hale conſtitution are to be found 
chiefly among the meaner ſort of people, cr 
in the wild gentry, who have been educated 
in the country, On the contrary, many 
great families are inſenſibly fallen off from 
the athletick conſtitution of their progent 
tors, and are dwindled away into a pale 
ſickly, ſpindle-legged generation of valetu- 
dinarians ; becauſe they have forſaken the 
diet of their fore-fathers. This makes me 
fond of every thing that is ſimple and nats- 
ral, particularly in my food; two plan 
diſhes, with two or three good natured 


chearful, ingenious friends, would make me 
| more 
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more pleaſed and vain, than all that pomp CR Ap. 
and luxury can invent. He keeps the XVIII. 
eateſt table in my opinion, who has the 
moſt valuable company at it. 1 we but _— 
ſmile to ſee, at great entertainments, ſeveral #*- _ 
cooling their — with lumps of ice, 
which they had juſt before been burning 
with ſalts and hot ſpices, 


Drinking, it is true, has cuſtom on its 
fide ; but it is a very bad cuſtom : for, it is 
very common that events ariſe from a de- 
bauch which are fatal, and always ſuch as 
are diſagreeable to company : for, let a man 
be ever ſo well endowed with reaſon and 
good ſenſe, his tongue is apt to utter things 
out of meer gaiety of heart, which may 


dippleaſe his beſt friends. Let every man 


conſider that he cannot under the oppreſ- 
ſion of drink be a friend, a gentleman, a 
maſter, or a ſubje& ; that he has ſo long 
baniſhed himſelf from all that is dear, and 
given up all that is ſacred to him, and he muſt 
even then think of a debauch with horror : 
but when he looks ſtill farther, and ac- 
knowledges, that he is not only expelled 


out of all the relations of life, but alſo lia- 
die to offend againſt them all, no words 
an expreſs the terror and deteſtation he 
| ſhould have of ſuch a condition. Yet he 


owns all this of himſelf, who ſays he has 


been drunk: therefore I ever eſteemed a 
drunk- 
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CH AP. drunkard of all vicious perſons the moſt ji. 
XVIII. cious. For, if our actions are to be wei 
2 d and conſidered according to the intention 
Section of them, what can we think of him, he 
1. puts himſelf into a circumſtance, where 
e can have no intention at all, but in 


citates himſelf for the duties and offices of 
life, by a ſuſpenſion of all his ſenſes? he 
who drinks but a little is not maſter of him. 
ſelf : But he, who drinks much is a fl 
to himſelf : ſo that were there only this fin 
gle conſideration, that we are leſs maſten 
of ourſelves when we drink in the leaſt pro- 
portion above the exigences of thirſt: I ſay 
were this all that could be objected, I think 
it ſhould be ſufficient to make us abbot 
drunkenneſs. Drunkards die by their own 
hands, and he is certainly as guilty of ſuicide, 
who periſhes by a ſlow, as he that diſpatches 
himſelf by an immediate poiſon. The molt 
conſpicuous of thoſe, who deſtroy them. 
| ſelves, are ſuch as in their youth fall into 
this ſort of debauchery, and contract a cer- 
tain uneaſineſs of ſpirit, which is not to be 
diverted but by tippling, as often as they 
can fall into company in the day, and con- 
- clude with downright drunkenneſs in the 
evening. Such gentlemen never know tix 
ſatisfaction of youth, but ſkip the years df 
manhood, and are decrepit ſoon after they 
are of age according to law. YT 
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Let us then deteſt and abhor that damna-CHA p. 
ble doctrine and poſition of the neceſſity of XVIII. 
a bumper, though to one's own toaſt : for 
though 'tis pretended that theſe deep po- Section 
E cations are uſed only to inſpire gaiety, they I. 
certainly drown that chearfulneſs, which 

would ſurvive a moderate circulation of the 

animal ſpirits. Were every ſtranger per- 

mitted either to fill his glaſs according to 

his own inclination, or to make his retreat, 

when he finds he has been ſufficiently obe- 

dient to that of others ; theſe our entertain- 

ments would be governed with more 
good ſenſe; and conſequently with more 

W 2ood-breeding, than at preſent is to be 

W found amongſt thoſe, that pretend moſt 

W to it. 
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| Nor can I have much more affection for 
W whetters, who drink themſelves into an in- 


ind g tecmediate ſtate of being, neither drunk nor 
r bober, before the hours of buſineſs. And in 
0 be that condition buy and ſell ſtocks, diſcount 
they notes, and do many other acts of a well- 
co diſpoſed citizen. Whetters are a people, 
that differ from a ſect called ſnuff-takers, 
| 1 only in the expedition they take in deſtroy- 
* ing their brains: the whetter is obliged to 


Nrefreſh himſelf every moment with a liquor 
in his mouth; as the ſnuff-taker with a 
powder in his noſtrils, As for their har- 
mony 
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— 
Cu 4P.mony in the evening, ſays an humourous au. 
XVIII. thor, I have nothing to object; provided they 
remove to ſuch places, where it cannot be 
Section ſuppoſed, that their vociferations will an 
2. the ſtudious, the contemplative, or the buſy 
part of their fellow-creatures. 


” 
S 1 — ie 


| I Ido not deny but that a prope 
uſe of wine or ſtrong liquor is good for 
the ſtomach, and promotes good conyerſ. 
tion: Wine ſeems to be deſigned for a lof- 
tier indulgence of nature: for, as it would 
be hard to ſuppoſe, that the author of nature, 
who impoſed upon her neceſſities and pains, 
does not allow her pleaſures; ſo we may 
reckon among the latter the moderate ule 
of the grape. When a man expreſſes him- 
ſelf upon any ſubject with more life and 
vivacity, more variety of ideas, more C0- 
piouſly, more fluently, and more to the 
purpoſe ; it argues, that he thinks clearer, 
ſpeaks more ready, and with greater choice 
of comprehenſive and fignificant words: 
ſo, as this may be the effect of a certain 
quantity of white or red cordial, it-mul 
be allowed to be an eaſy and an infallible 
remedy to the dull and low-fpirited : Fos 
a moderate uſe of ſtrong liquor awake 
the judgment, quickens memory, ripens tht 
underſtanding, diſperſes melancholy, chem 
the heart; in a word, reſtores the whole 
man to himſelf, and his friends, * 
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Of Moderate Drinking. 179 
| the leaſt pain or indiſpoſition to the tempe- CH Av. 
ne drinker. It heightens converſation, XVIII. 
and brings to light agreeable talents, which —w— 
otherwiſe under the oppreſſion of an unjuſt Section 
modeſty would have lain concealed. We 2. 
know / that there are men of great that 
W arc guilty of downright baſhfulneſs, that 
by a ſtrange heſitation and reluQtance to 
ſpeak, murder the fineſt and moſt elegant 
thoughts, and render the moſt lively con- 
ceptions flat and heavy without wine: 
Therefore, wine may very allowably be 
W uſd in a degree above the ſupply of meer 
neceflity, by ſuch as labour under melan- 
W choly, or are tongue-tied by an ill-timed 
baſhfulneſs. And it is certainly a very agree- 
able change, when we ſee a glaſs raiſe a 
W litcleſs converſation, into all the pleaſures of 
vit and good humour: and while the diſ- 
W courſe improves in a well-choſen company, 
from the addition of ſpirits, which flow from 
W moderate cups, it muſt be acknowledged, 
chat leiſure time cannot be more agreeably, 
or, perhaps, more uſefully employ'd, than 
Wt ſuch meetings. But there is a certain 
W prudence in this, and in all other circum- 
ſtances, which makes right or wrong in our 
ordinary conduct; conſequently, when any 
one of a bold, daring temper, adds to his 
natural impudence the fluſter of a bottle, 
that which fools called fire, when he was 
lober, all men abhor as outrage, when, he 
is 
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Cn Ap. is in liquor. And thus he that in the morn. 
XVIII. ing was only faucy, is, in the evening, ty- 
= multuous and troubleſome. A drunken ma 
Section is a greater monſter than any that is to hy 
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found among all the creatures which Go 
has made; and, indeed, there is no cha. i 
racter, which appears more deſpicable and WW 
deformed, than a drunkard, in the eyes of 
all reaſonable perſons, | 


Drunkenneſs has very fatal effects on the 
mind, the body, and fortune of the perſon, 
who is devoted to that vice. It firſt of all di. 
covers every flaw in the mind. A ſober man, 
by the ſtrength of reaſon, may keep under 
and ſubdue every vice or folly, to which he 
is molt inclined ; but wine makes ever 
latent ſeed ſprout up in the ſoul, and ſhey 
itſelf: it gives fury to the paſſions, and 
force to thoſe objects, which are apt to pro 
duce them: it heightens indifference into 
love, love into jealouſy, and jealouſy into 
madneſs : it turns the good-natured mat 
into an idiot, and the cholorick into an at. 
ſaſſin: it gives bitterneſs to reſentment : It 
makes vanity unſupportable, and difplay: 
every little ſpot of the ſoul in its utmol 
deformity, with the greateſt confuſion: ! 
not only betrays the hidden faults of a mat, 
and ſhews them in the moſt odious colours 
but often occaſions faults, to which he 


not naturally ſubject: it throws a man o 
| 0 
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of; himſelf, and infuſes qualities into hisCHAP, 
mind, which ſhe js a ſtranger to in her ſo- XVIII. 


ber intervals. Beſides theſe ill effects, which SW 
Section 


to be this vice produces in the perſon, who 1s ac- 
h Gol WA tually under its dominion, it has alſo a bad 2. 
ch. WT influence on the mind, even in its ſober 
le and moments; as it inſenſibly weakens the un- 
yes of derſtanding, impairs the memory, and makes 
thoſe faults habitual, which are produced 
by frequent exceſſes and intemperance. 
on the Drunkenneſs, therefore, acts in direct con- 
erſon, tradition to reaſon, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
l dif clear the mind of every vice which is crept 
- man, into it, and to guard it againſt all the ap- 
under proaches of any that endeavour to enter in- 
ch he to it, 
every 
ſhew Yet this vice is not always owing to the 
and quantity, but ſometimes to the quality of 
) pro- the liquor, and to the art of the brewer ; if 
- into for wine-brewers, I am afraid, do great in- A 
/ into jury, not only to his majeſty's cuſtoms, 
man but to the bodies of many -of his good 
un A. ſubjects, both men and women, Theſe 
it: it are the men, that inflame the bills of mor- 
(plays tality, and puzzle the college of phyſicians 
tmoſt with diſeaſes, for which they neither know | 
1: i a name nor a remedy; that give all their i 
mar, cuſtomers cholicks and megrims; and that ! 
lours can brew a tun of claret, that, in a fort- i 
he i night's time, ſhall give the gout to a ſcore 


of the healthfulleſt men in the city; pro- 
N 3 vided 
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CA p. vided that their conſtitutions are prepare 
XVIII. for it by idleneſs, luxury, and wealth, Be. 
——— fides the prejudice, which theſe mixture, 
Secfion and compoſitions do to the brain: the m. 

2. 
> they raiſe in our blood; the diviſions, heats 


rate, or controul their unwholeſome effect 


natural tumults and fermentations, - which 


and animoſities, that reign among us; and, in 
particular, moſt of the modern enthuſiaſm 
and agitations, are nothing elſe but the ef. 
fects of adulterated and hot liquors. Upon 
the whole, I ſhall remark two things: It i 
amazing, that the reliſh of any perſons 
who are reckoned the moſt polite part of 
mankind, can be ſo perverted, as to prefer 
ſea-coals and candles to the ſun, and ex. 
change ſo many chearful morning hour, 
for the pleaſures and debauches of mid- 
night revels. Did a man conſult his health 
he ſhould chuſe to live his whole time (if 
poſſible) in day-light, and to retire out df 
the world into ſilence and ſleep, while the 
raw damps, and unwholeſome vapours fy 
abroad, without a ſun to diſperſe, mode- 


An hour in the morning, is much to be 
preferred to midnight on many other ac. 
counts : the mind, in theſe early ſeaſons of 
the day, is fo refreſhed in all its faculties 
and born up with ſuch new ſupplies of ani 
mal ſpirits, that ſhe finds herſelf in a fate 
of youth; eſpecially when ſhe is entertained 


with the breath of flowers, the W . 
ir 
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birds, the dews that hang upon the plant, Cn Ap. 
and all thoſe other ſweets of nature, that XVIII. 
are peculiar to the beginning of the day. -—— 
They, who are awakened into being, and ection 
rceive life renewed, and at the ſame time 3 
ſee the whole face of nature recovered out 
of the dark uncomfortable ſtate, in which 
it lay for ſeveral hours, cannot fail of being 
repleniſhed with ſuch ſecret ſentiments of 
joy and gratitude, as are a kind of implicit 
raiſe of the great author of nature, and of 
all our bleſſings. But it is impoſſible for a 
man to have this reliſh of being, this exqui- 
ſite taſte of life, who does not come into 
the world before it is in all its noiſe and 
hurry ; who loſes the riſing of the ſun, the 
ſtill- hours of the day, and immediately, up- 
on his firſt getting up, plunges himſelf in- 
to the ordinary cares or follies of life; eſ- 
pecially, into that of tippling. a 


III. And, again ; the epicure has no 1 
pleaſures, but what expire while they ſatiſ- l 
ty; and, after a few minutes refreſhment, 
determine in loathing and unquietneſs. The 
perſon, ſays an experienced writer, that 
prolongs his meals, and facrifices his time, 
as well as his other conveniences, to his 
luxury, quickly out-fits his pleaſure, and 
beſtows all the following time upon cere- 
mony and ſurfeit, till at length, after a long 
iatigue of eating, and drinking, and babling, 


N 4 . He 
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Cn Ap. he concludes the great work of dining pen. 
XVIII. teelly ; and ſo makes a ſhift to riſe from ta. 


ble, that he may lye down upon his bed; 
Section hence, after he has ſlept himſelf into ſome 


3. uſe of himſelf, by much-a-do, he ſtaggen 


to his table again, and there acts over the 
ſame brutiſh ſcene: ſo that he paſſes his 
whole life in a dozed condition, between 
ſleeping and waking, with a kind of drow. 
ſineſs and confuſion upon his ſenſes, which, 
what pleaſure it can be, is beyond my 
comprehenſion. . For, according to my no- 
tion of pleaſure in eating and drinking, it 
dwells no longer upon the appetite, than 
the neceſſities of nature, which are quickly 
and eaſily provided for; and then all that 
follows, is a load, and an oppreſſion to the 
ſtomach, as well as to the mind; every 
morſel to a ſatisfied hunger, is only a new 
labour to a tired digeſtion, All that is of 


it, dwells upon the tip of his tongue, and 


within the compaſs of his palate ; which 
can never be deemed a ſufficient prize for a 
man to purchaſe with the loſs of his time, 
his reaſon, and, it may be, of his life alſo. 
And every draught to him, that has quench- 
ed his thirſt, is but a further quenching of 
nature, and a proviſion for rheum and dif- 
caſes; a drowning of the quickneſs and ac- 


_ -tivity of the ſpirits, by which we are ena- 


bled to diſtinguiſh ourſelves with advan- 
tage in our reſpective ſtations, For, na- 
| ture 
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"Of Phyſick and Phyſicians. 


ture delights in the moſt plain and ſimple Ch AP. 
diet; and every animal, but man, keeps to XVIII. 
one diſh. Herbs are the food of this fpe- Sv 
cies, fiſh of that, and fleſh of another: but Section 


man falls upon every thing that comes in 3* 


his way; not the ſmalleſt fruit, or excreſ- 
cence of the earth; ſcarce a berry, or a 
muſhroom, can eſcape his voracious appe- 
tite. So that, when I behold a faſhiona- 
ble table ſet out in all its magnificence, I 
fancy that I ſee gouts and dropſies, fevers 
and lethargies, with other innumerable di- 
ſtempers lying in ambuſcade, to ſurprize the 
unguarded epicure. 


Hence it is, that the apothecary is per- 
petually employed in countermining the 
cook and the vintner. For, phyſick, for 
the moſt part, is nothing elſe but the ſub- 
ſtituke of exerciſe or temperance: and 
though medicines are, indeed, abſolutely 
neceſſary in acute diſtempers, that cannot 
wait the flow operations of theſe too great 


inſtruments of health ; there would be but 


little occaſion for them; did men live tem- 


perately, Thus it is common to obſerve, 
that bliſtering, cupping, and bleeding, are 
ſeldom of uſe, but to the idle and intem- 
perate; as all thoſe inward applications, 
which are ſo much in practice among us, 
are for the moſt part nothing elſe but ex- 
pedients to make luxury conſiſtent with 


health. 
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cn Ap. health. Conſequently, the more intempe. 


XVIII. rance, the more reaſon there is to ſay that 


t there is not a more uſeful man in a com. 
Section monwealth, than a good phyſician, whoſe 


4. 
or impulſe, and who, having very little 


operations are owing to a natural ſagacity 


troubled himſelf with the doctrine of drug 
always gives nature room to help herſelf 
Such a phyſician, has done greater wonders 
than is in the power of art to perform: he 
uſes his {kill with generoſity, even to per. 
ſons of condition, and with compaſſion to 
thoſe who are in want; and he is the ve- 
ry reverſe of thoſe wealthy phyſicians, who 
can help a poor man, and will not, with- 
out a fee : ſuch an avaricious practitioner, is 
ſaid to have leſs ſenſe of humanity than x 
poor ruffian, who kills a rich man to ſup- 
ply his wants. So that 

IV. Even here, where the debau- 
chee ſeeks relief, he muſt beware of intem- 
perance and exceſs: for, many pretend to 
the ſalutary knowledge, that ſeek no further 
than the patient's purſe. And in particular, 
let us be careful how we truſt our body 
with thoſe men who mount the ſtage, for 
the cure, or information of the croud about 
them, and make ſolemn profeſſions of their 
being wholly diſintereſted in the pains they 
take for the publick good : for, at the ſame 


time, thoſe very men, who makes harangues 
| i 


A 
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pe- in pluſh doublets, and extol their own CRAr. 
that abilities, and generous inclinations, tear their XVIII. 
om. Jungs in vending a drug, and ſhow no act - 
bole of bounty, er it be, that they lower a Section 
city demand of half a crown to fix pence, or 4 
ittle to what they can extort by perſuaſive 
ugs, impoſitions : and, though impudence, and 

ſelf many words, are as neceſſary to theſe 

ders mountebanks, as a laced hat, or a merry- 

he andrew ; yet they would turn very little to 

per- the advantage of the owner, if there were 


not ſome in ward diſpoſition in the fick man, 
to favour the pretenſions of theſe itinerant 

lens. And thoſe, who have little or no 
faith in the abilities of a quack, will apply 
themſelves to him ; either, becauſe he is 
willing to ſell health at a reaſonable profit ; 


ſup- or, becauſe the patient, like a drowning man, 
catches at every twig, and hopes for relief 
from the moſt ignorant, when he can have 
bau- none from the moſt able phyſicians: ſo that 
em- it is a love of life in the one, and of money 
din the other, that creates the good correſ- 
* pondence between them both. 
alar, 
och There are other pretenders to this art, 
for who, without either horſe or pickle-herring, 
bout lie ſnug in a garret, and ſend down notice 
heir BY to the world of their extraordinary parts and 
they abilities by printed bills and advertiſements. 
ame Theſe are the men, whoſe ſagacity has 
on invented elixirs of all ſorts, pills and 


lozenges, 
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Cr ap. lozenges, and take it as an affront, if we 

XVIII. come to them before we are given over by 

w=—every body elſe of the faculty; who provide 

Seet:onthemſelves of perſons to atteſt. the cure, 

| 4+ before they publiſh, or make an experiment 

SY of the preſcriptians ; and pretend, that their 
medicines are infallible, and never fail of 
ſucceſs : that is, of enriching the doctor, and 
ſetting the patient effectually at reſt. Fot, 
had theſe advertiſers arrived to that ſkill they 
pretend to; they would have had no. need 
for ſo many years ſucceſſively to publiſh to 
the world the place of their abode, and the 
virtues of their noſtrums. But to be even 
with the regular phyſicians, that diſclaim 
their practice 


Theſe men, in their own defence, deſpiſe 
Galen and Paracelſus; and ſcruple not to 
queſtion the whole theory of our regular 
phyſicians. Galen, ſay they, tho' he was 
remarkable for his care and tenderneſs of 
life, ſome times took away fix pounds of 
blood in a fever; and bled his patient, 
till, by fainting, they could bear no 
longer: for which, indeed, he was twitted 
in his own time,. as appears from his 
books; and was ſaid to work cures, by 
murthering diſeaſes. Now, ſay they, con- 
fidering the ſtate of phyſick in his time; 
whatever faults he had, muſt have been 
deriv'd upon his ſucceſſors; for, as he 

commented 


1 
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emen, upon Hippocrates, ſo the fol- Crap. 
lowing phyſicians have copy'd Galen. But XVIII. 
Paracelſus, who would be thought the 


head of a ſe, has treated the Galeniſts Section 


ſo rudely, as if they were the moſt igno- 4. 
-ant men in the world, and had little ſkill 
beyond a plaiſter, or a purge. And yet, 
neither ought he to have vaunted ſo much 
of his diſcoveries in medicine; for, if there 
be any thing certain in chymiſtry, it 
ought to be their firſt principles: yet, 
whereas at firſt we had only three of theſe 
principles, their number is already ſwoln 
to five, And another generation, per- 
chance, may find more. Nor is it cer- 
tain, whether their practice be better 
grounded, than the principles on which 
they proceed. Tho' great cures have been 
effected by chymical preparations, and thoſe 
too in a manner leſs cloying and nauſeous 
than the former practice would admit of, 
by ſeparating the fæces, with which the 
galenical medicines are clogg'd ; yet ſhall 
any one ſay, that they are not attended 
with other inconveniences ; or that they are 
equally ſafe, and have no dangerous con- 
ſequences to diſcourage their uſage? None 
will deny that the chymical preparations 
are more vigorous and potent in their 
effects, than the galenical are; and often 
work ſuch cures, as the other groſs medi- 


cines have not activity enough to effect. 
But 
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Cu Af. But then, as their activity is great, their 
XVIII. danger is great alſo. And the ſame power 
— that enables them to heal, empowers them 
Section to deſtroy the patient. To cover theſe 


4. 


objections, it is commonly known, that, 


—— whilſt the cures are recorded, the mif- 


carriages are ſuppreſſed, and our enterpri- 
fing chymiſts ſome times Preserve 
only to make it the more miſerable; and 
ſave their patients, by ruining their conſti- 
tutions. Their ſtrong opiats often diſorder 
the head; and their too free uſe of mercury, 
antimony, Cc. change the whole habit of 
the body: whereas he only is the true 
phyſician, who attends to all poſſible 


conſequences ; who does not heal one 


diſeaſe, by procuring us a worlſe ; but 
reſtores ſuch a life, as a man can enjoy. 
'Tho' ſuch a perfect man ſhall ſcarce be found 
even amongſt thoſe, that ſet up for regular 
phyſicians. 


Thus the quacks endeavour to degrade 
the phyſicians : Nor do they end here, 
The phyſical diſcoveries, ſay they, of anf 
conſequence, that have been lately made, 
have been in anatomy, and botany ; but 
what is ſtill left undiſcovered concerning 
the humours and ſpirits, which are the prin- 
cipal ſeat of health, as well as diſeaſe, is of 
greater moment: yet till theſe be tho- 


roughly known, which perhaps they _ 
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vill, there will be one fundamental defici- Cu a, 
ency in our phyſical preſcriptions. Beſides, XVIII. 
the qualities of many of our plants and ſim- 
ples are yet in the dark ; or ſo uncertain in Sec ion 
their operations, that they are rather matter 4. 
of curioſity, than ſubjects of ſkill : Or, where 
ſome of their vertues are too remarkable to 
be concealed ; yet they act one way ſingly, 
and quite otherwiſe in mixture and compo- , 
ſition: Or, they may have one effect when 
outwardly applied, and a quite different one 
when taken inwardly, after they have un- 
dergone ſo many alterations in the blood 
and ſtomach, as they muſt do, before they 
can reach the part affected. They may a- 
gain vary, according to the different temper 
of the bodies, to which they are applied, 
Which has never yet been accounted for 
by the beſt chymical analyſis. And then as 
it were in a triumph ſome people conclude 
in favour of quacks and tooth drawers, who 


not only cure, but take away the part af- 
fected, 


If this charge were allowed to be juſt, he- 
ther we conſider our bodies, or our medicines; 
phyſick muſt be the moſt uncertain thing 
imaginable : our bodies are more compound- 
ed and unequal than other bodies are ; moſt 
other creatures live upon a ſimple diet, and are 
regular in their appetites ; whereas man, as I 
have obſerved before, feeds almoſt upon ny 

1 thing, 
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Cu Arp. thing, fleſh and fiſh, fruits and plants, from 
XVIII. the fruit of our gardens: to the muſhroom 
w— upon the dunghill ; and where appetite fails 
Section invention is called in to ſwell the account: 

4. high ſauces and rich ſpices are fetched from 
——the indies, which occaſion ſtrong fermen- 
tations and infinite diſorder in the blood and 
humours. Hence proceed ſuch variety of 
diſeaſes, as perplex and diſtract the {kill of 
the beſt phyſician. A good conſtitution, | 
that is ſeaſoned with temperance is ealily 
reſtored, when out of order; nature in a 
great meaſure does its own work: we by 
regularity and temperance may bring an in- 
firm body to ſuch a temper, as never to be 
troubled with any diſeaſe ; and that any 
wound in us may in a manner heal itſelf, 

Whereas in a diſordered or intemperate body, 

every little thing is a wound and a diſeaſe. 

In which caſe a phyſician muſt give a new 

conſtitution, before he can perfect the cute. 

This is a hard tryal upon our phyſicians; 

and yet we often require it by our way of 

living. And it is ſtill the harder ; becauſe 
their medicines and methods of cure will not 
enable them to work wonders : for, though 
our art of phyſick be large enough ; and to 
look into our diſpenſatories, one would 
think no diſeaſe incurable ; yet the miſchief 
of it is, all thoſe fine medicines do not al- 
ways anſwer in the application, They are 
found to be more ſovereign in the 1 
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than in our bodies. Theſe are the things CH A. 

that have ſo diſtracted our regular practitio- XVIII. 

ners, that they vary even in the moſt com- 

mon methods: at one time they keep their Section 
tients ſo cloſe and warm, as almoſt to 5. 

ſtifle them with care, and all on a fudden 

the cold regimen is in vogue: at one time 

alkalies are in faſhion, and in the next, acids 

recover their credit: at one time antimony” 

is next to poiſon ; and again, it becomes the 

molt innocent thing in the world, if duly 

prepared, Bleeding is practiſed in one na- 

tion, and condemned by their neighbours : 

ſome people are prodigal of their blood, and 

others ſo ſparing, as if ſo much life and 

blood went together, 


V. This contradiction frequently raiſes 
a curioſity in thoſe not bred to phyſick, to 
read the authors in that faculty, with a 
view to guard themſelves againſt male prac- 
tice, or to become their own phyſicians, 
Bat this thirſt after the ſecrets of phyſick 
ſeldom fails to produce as bad effects. For; 
the valetudinarian no ſooner begins to per- 
uſe books of this nature, but he finds his 
pulſe irregular; and he ſcarce ever reads the 
account of any diſeaſe, that he does not fan- 
cy himſelf afflicted with, A treatiſe of fe- 
vers has thrown ſeveral of theſe phyſical 
ſtudents into a lingring hectick, which hung 
upon them all the while they were reading 

| at, 
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Cua f. it. If they apply themſelves to the ſtudy 
XVIII. of ſeveral authors, who have written upon 
— Pthiſical diſtempers, by that means they fall 


Section into a conſumption. It is common for one 


— 


o 


_ eaſes him of the gout by giving him the 


of theſe, who read phyſick, to labour under 
a complication of diſtempers, which only 
ſubſiſt in his brain; and to imagine he ſuf- 
fers all the ſymptoms of the gout, except 
pain; and ſhall be cured of it by a treatiſe 
upon the gravel, written by a very inge. 
nious author, who (as it is uſual for phyſi- 
cians to convert one diſtemper into another) 


ſtone ; till at laſt it ends in melancholy, 
ſpleen, and madneſs. In ſhort, a continual 
anxiety for life vitiates all the reliſhes of it, 
and caſts a gloom over the whole face of 
nature. I do not mean, by what I have 
here faid, that I think any one to blame 
for taking due care of their health to pre- 
ſerve or to reſtore it: but on the contrary, 
as chearfulneſs of mind, and ee, 
buſineſs, are in a great meaſure the effet 
of a well tempered conſtitution, a man can- 
not be at too much pains to cultivate and 
preſerve it. Yet this care, which we are 
prompted to, not only by common ſenſe, 
but by duty and inſtinct, ſhould never en- 
gage us in groundleſs fears, melancholy 
apprehenſions, and imaginary diſtempers, 
which are natural to every man, who 
more anxious to live, than how to live in 


his 


8 
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| his proper ſtation, To conſult the preſer-Cnavr. 
vation of life, as the only end of it; to XVIII. 
make our health our buſineſs; or to en- 
gage in no action, that is not part of a re- Section 
gimen, or courſe of phyſick, are purpoſes © 5: 
ſo abject, ſo mean, ſo unworthy of hu- 

man nature, that a generous ſoul would ra- 

ther die, than ſubmit to any ſuch oppreſ- 

ſures of mind. So that in a word; the di- 

rection of our life ſhould be our principal 

care; and the preſervation of it, only a ſe- 

condary concern. | 


Ha _— 
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Of Friendſhip. 
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The Contents. 


JO; i-ndſhip. II. Of friendly admonition Cn Ar. 
and advice, III. Of a friendly benevo- XIX. 
| lence, IV. Of a faithful friend. — 


Riendſhip may be properly deſcribed Section 
to be a ſtrong and habitual inclina- 1. 
tion in two perſons to promote the 
good and happineſs of one another ; and, in 
this view, friendſhip improves happineſs, and 
abates miſery, by the doubling of our Joy, 
an 


"Os 
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CAP. and the dividing of our grief. This ſort of 
XIX. friendſhip inſpires life and courage; and a 
C—> ſoul thus ſupported, out does itſelf: where- 
Section as if it be unexpectedly deprived of theſe 
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ſuccours, it droops and languiſhes till it 5 
finally diſconſolate. It is a juſt obſervation, 
that the moſt open, inſtructive, and unte- 
ſerved diſcourſe, is that which paſſes be- 
tween two perſons, who are familiar and 
intimate friends: then it is that a man gives 
a looſe to every paſſion and every thought 
that is uppermoſt ; and diſcovers his mot 
retired opinions of perſons and things ; tries 
the beauty and ſtrength of his own ſenti- 
ments, and expoſes his whole ſoul to the 
examination of his friendly confident. Con- 
ſequently it 1s very unlucky for any man to 
be entangled in a friendſhip with one, who 
by the changes and viciflitudes of humour 
is ſometimes amiable, and ſometimes odious: 
and as moſt men are at ſome times in an 
admirable frame and diſpoſition of mind, it 
ſhould be one of the greateſt taſks of wil- 
dom to keep ourſelves well when we are ſo, 
and never to go out of that, which is the 
agreeable part of our character, as a rational 
creature, and a ſincere friend, Let us not lay 
out our friendſhip too laviſhly at firſt, fine 
it will, like other things, be ſo much the 
ſooner ſpent ; neither let it be of too ſudden 
a growth: too ſwift a progreſs in pouring 
out kindneſs is a certain fign that by = 

Cour 
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of courſe of nature it will not be long lived. CAP. 
ff ve pitch upon ſuch friends as at the XIX. 
time are under the weight of any criminal — 
objection, we ſhall bring ourſelves under the Scion 
th diſadvantages of their character, and muſt % 1 
bear our part of it. Chuſing implieth ap | 


ry roving. The firſt principles of friendſhip, are | 
. as and eſteem, which always is imperfect | 
Ef where either of theſe two is not to be found, | 
AY We are ſoon aſhamed of loving a man 
aht whom we cannot eſteem; and though we 
noſt are truly ſenſible of a man's abilities, we 


bs can never raiſe ourſelves to the warmth of 
. friendſhip, without an affectionate good- 
* will towards his perſon. Nothing is more 
+ AJ common than for a man to give a long ca- 
talogue of thoſe virtues and good qualities 


* he expects to find in the perſon of a friend; 
* but very few of us are careful to cultivate 
m: them in ourſelves, by way of example. 80 
7 that we very rarely meet with the practice 
id, it of this virtue. | 


II. Such a friendſhip would imme- | 
- the diately baniſh envy under all its diſguiſes : | 
1 and the man, who can once doubt whe- 
ot ly ther we ſhall rejoice in his friend's being 
Gn happier than himſelf, may depend upon it 
u the WY chat he is an utter ſtranger to the virtue of 
adden ſriendſhip, without which none of the ſo- 
urig cial virtues can ever — in their juſt 
y the light, Nothing is ſo difficult in friendſhip 
courle 03 25 
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Cn Ap. as the letting a man ſee his faults; and er- 
XIX. rors ; which ſhould, if poſſible, be ſo con- 
_—— trived, that he may perceive our advice is 
Section given him, not ſo much to pleaſe ourſelye; 


2, 


as for his own good. And if ever there be 
need of reproaches, let them be not too 
frequent, and always ſtrictly juſt : for, the 
mind that is ſoftened and humanized by 
friendſhip, cannot bear frequent reproaches 
either it muſt quite fink under the oppreſ. 
fion, or abate conſiderably of the value and 
eſteem it had for him, who beſtows them, 
though with no other view than to fave a 


friend, 


But, among the many employments of 
friends, that of giving advice is the moſt 
unwelcome, as it always requires a little art 
in the manner; for, ſome people will aſk 
counſel, when they have already aQted 
what they pretend is {till under deliberation, 
We are of that unhappy temper, that there 
is nothing which men receive with ſo much 
reluctance as advice: we look upon the 
man, who gives it us, as offering an affront 
to our underſtanding, and treating us like 
fools or children; conſidering the inſtruc- 
tion as an implicit cenſure, and the zeal, 
which any one ſhews for our good on ſuch 
an occaſion, as a piece of impertinence or 
preſumption: for, as the perſon, who pre- 
tends to adviſe, does, in that particular, 

1 | exercile 
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exerciſe a ſuperiority over us, and can have CnA 7. 
no other reaſon for it, but that, in com- XIX. 
paring us with himſelf, he thinks us 
defective, either in our conduct or in our Section 
underſtanding ; ſo there is nothing ſo 2+ 
difficult for a friend, as the art of making 
advice agreeable. 


To manage. our 2s both care and 
{kill will be a good deal required to diſ- 
tinguiſh that it is not only natural, but ne- 
ccflary : and the effect of it is, that we can- 
not avoid giving judgment in our minds, 
either to abſolve or condemn, as the caſe 
requireth. The difficulty is, to know 
when and where it is fit to proclaim the 
ſentence. An averſion to which, is criminal; 
a contempt of what is ridiculous, are 'the 
inſeparable companions of underſtanding 
and virtue ; but the letting them go further 
than our own thoughts, hath % much 8 
danger in it, that tho' it is neither poſſible 
nor fit to ſuppreſs them entirely; yet it 
is neceſſary they ſhould be kept under very 
great reſtraints, And therefore, avoid be- I 
ing the firſt in fixing a hard cenſure ; let it | 
be confirmed by the general voice, before 
you give 1nto it : neither are you then to 
ſentence like a magiſtrate, or as if you 0 
ſpecial authority to beſtow” a good or ill 
name at your pleaſure. | | 


I 
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CHAP, 
| XIX. 


_ — | — 
The Gentleman and Lady infirutted, 


| HI. Some people think, that there 


GW — ſhould be a fimilitude of inclinations be- 


Section 
* 


F eclus. vi 


+07" firſt, and be not haſty to credit him. For 


tween friends; but this is a miſtake : for, a 
likeneſs of inclinations in every particular, 
is ſo far from being requiſite to form 2 
benevolence in two minds towards each 
other, that I believe we ſhall find ſome of 
the firmeſt friendſhips, to have been con- 
tracted between perſons of different hu- 
mours ; the mind being often pleaſed with 
thoſe accompliſhments, which are new to 
it, and which it does not find amongſt 
its own perfections. And again, a man in 
ſome meaſure ſupplies his own defects, 
and fancies himſelf at ſecond-hand poſſeſſed 
of thoſe good qualities and endowments, 
which are in the poſſeſſion of him, who, 
in the eye of the world, is looked on as his 
counter-part, 


IV. It may be ſaid on the one ſide, 
that a man ought not to break with a faulty 
friend, that he may not expoſe the weak- 
neſs of his choice : it will, doubtleſs, hold 
much ſtronger with reſpect to a worthy one, 
that he may never be upbraided for hav- 
ing loſt ſo valuable a treaſure, which was 
once in his poſſeſſion. All which is ad- 
mirably deſcribed in the book of wiſdom ; 
If thou would'ſt get a friend, prove him 


ſome 


07 a Faithful Friend. n 


* 


. 


ſome man is a friend for his own occaſion, CH Ap. 
and will not abide in the day of thy XIX. 
trouble: and there is a friend, who, being 
and ſtrife, will diſcover Section 
thy reproach. Again, ſome friend is a 4. 


companion at the table, and will not con- 


turned to enmity 


tinue in the day of thy affliction; but in 
thy proſperity, he will be as thyſelf, and 
will be bold over thy ſervants; if thou be 
brought low, he will be againſt thee, and 
hide himſelf from thy face. A faithful 
friend, is a ſtrong defence; and he that 
hath found ſuch a one, hath found a trea- 
ſure : nothing doth countervail a faithful 
friend, and his excellency is unvaluable. 
A faithful friend, is the medicine of life; 
and they that fear the lord ſhall find him: 
whoſo feareth the lord, ſhall direct his 
friendſhip aright ; for as he is, ſo ſhall his 
neighbour (that is, his Friend) be allo; 
ſweet language will multiply friends, and 
2 fair-ſpeaking tongue will increaſe kind 
greetings. Be in peace with many, never- 
theleſs have but one counſellor of a 


thouſand. Whoſo caſteth a ſtone at the g. d. 
birds, frayeth them away; and he that 20, 21, zz 


upbraideth his friend, breaketh friendſhip. 
Tho' thou draweſt a ſword at a friend, 
yet deſpair not, for there may be a return- 
ng to favour. If thou haſt opened thy 
mouth againſt thy friend, fear not, for 


there may be a reconciliation; except for 


upbraiding, 
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CHAy. upbraiding, or pride, or diſcloſing of ſecrets 


XIX. 


— 


Section 
4. 


Le xvii. thy friend, and be faithful unto him: but 


16 to 21. 


off; he is as a roe eſcaped out of the ſnare, 


Felus. ix. 
10. 


Ecelus vi. 


Iz. 


or a treacherous wound; for, for theſe 
things every friend will depart. Whoſo 
diſcovereth ſecrets loſeth his credit; and 
ſhall never find a friend to his mind. Lore 


if thou bewrayeſt his ſecrets, follow nd 
more after him. For, as a man hath 
deſtroyed his enemy, ſo haſt thou loſt the 
love of thy friend. As one that  letteth x 
bird go out of his hand, ſo haſt thou let 
thy friend go, and ſhall not get him again; 
follow after him no more, for he is too far 


As for a wound, it may be bound up, and 
after reviling, there may be a reconciliation; 
but he that bewrayeth ſecrets, is without 
hope. Forſake not an old friend, for the 
new is not comparable to him. A ney 
friend is as new wine: when it is old, thou 
ſhalt drink it with pleaſure. This is the 
ſtrength of alluſion, and force of thought 
by which the ſon of Syrac has deſcribed the 
breaches and violations of friendſhip. . And 
nothing can be more ſtrong and, pointed, 
than the following verſe from the ſame 
author, Separate thyſelf from thine enemies, 
and take heed of thy friends. In ſome 
meaſure we are more inexcuſable, if we 
violate our duties to a friend, than to 
relation; fince the former ariſe from 1 
voluntary choice, the latter from a neceſlity 

| 22 to 
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to which we could not give our ownCrae. 
conſent, being the natural conſequence of XIX. 
our exiſtence, © Thoſe who have their joys, ——— 
have alſo their griefs in proportion; an and Section 
none can extremely exalt or depreſs friends, 4- 
but friends, The harſh things which come 
from the reſt of the world, are received 

and replaced with that ſpirit, which every 

honeſt man bears for his own vindication : 

but unkindneſs in words, or actions among 
friends, affects our Cale at the firſt inſtant 

in their inmoſt receſſes, The ſtranger or 

enemy can wound us only in the hetero- 
gencous parts, maim us in our legs or 
arms; but the friend can make no paſs 

but at our very heart. Again, the moſt 
impotent aſſiſtance, the mere well wiſhes 

of a friend, gives a man conſtancy and 
courage againſt the moſt prevailing force 

of his enemies; ſo that it is here only a 

man enjoys and | ſuffers to the quick. 

And conſequently, they that defire to main- 

tain friendſhip in any degree above the 
common level of acquaintance, muſt uſe 


each other with the — gentle behaviour. 


CHAP. 
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GAR 
Of Publick-Good and Politichs, 


—_ 


The Contents. 


CHAP. I. Of liberty, and the beſt form of govern- 

XX, ment. II. Of the Engliſh government, 

— III. Our duty of promoting the publick 
good, and of political writers. IV. 
party-malice, zeal, and fury. V. 

party-lying, and of ftate-informers. VI. 

Of ftate-fpies. And, VII. Of the Eng. 

liſn thir/t after politicks ; of neus uri. 

ters, free-thinkers in politicks, and after- 

w1ſe-politicians. ona the 5 


"tr. ſo liberty ſhould reach every in- 
dividual of a nation : if it only 
ſpreads among particular branches, ther 
had better been none at all, ſince fuch 
a liberty, by ſetting before them a dif 
greeable ſubject of compariſon, only aggre- 
vates the misfortune of thoſe, who are 
deprived of it. And, therefore, that form 
of government, provided it be conſiſtent 
with publick peace and tranquillity, appear 
to me the moſt reaſonable, which is mol 
conformable to the equality that we 15 n 
uman 


Section k S we all ſhare one common nature, 


— 
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human nature. So that this is what may CRAr. 
properly be called liberty, which exempts XX. 
one man from ſubjection to another, ſo far 
as the order and œconomy of government Section 
will allow. 14. — 
Þ — 
Now the beſt ſort of government is that 
which we are bleſſed with: for, if there be but 
one body of legiſlators, it is no better than 
a tyranny ; if there are only two, there will 
want a caſting voice, and one of them muſt 
at length be ſwallowed up by diſputes and 
contentions, that will neceſſarily ariſe be- 
tween them; four would have the fame in- 
conveniency as two, and a greater number 
would ſtill come nearer to anarchy : there- 
fore, the greateſt ſecurity a people can have 
for their liberty, is when the legiſlative 
power is in the hands of perſons ſo happily 
diſtinguiſhed, that by providing for the par- 
ticular intereſt of their ben ranks, they 
are providing for the whole body of the 
people: Or, when there is no part of the 
people that has not a common intereſt with 
at leaſt one part of the law-givers, or law- 
makers. And this liberty is beſt preſerved, 
when the legiſlative power is lodged in ſe- 
veral perſons ; eſpecially, if thoſe perſons 
are of different ranks and intereſts ; for, 
where they are of the ſame rank, and, con- 
ſequently, have an intereſt to manage pe- 


cular to that rank, it differs but little from 
** a deſ- 
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CAP. a deſpotical government, in the hands of 
XX. an arbitrary prince. They that conſider not 
tte frailty of human nature, tell us, we 

zen ought to make our government on earth 


I, 


ble, and the popular. 


monarchical and unlimited, like that in hea. 
ven: now was man like his creator in 
goodneſs and juſtice, I ſhould be for follow. 
ing this great model; but, where goodneſ 
and juſtice are not eſſential to the ruler, ] 
would by no means put myfelf into his 
hands, to be diſpoſed of according to his par- 
ticular will : and, therefore, I muſt give the 

-eminence to a mix'd government, con- 


fiſting of three branches, the regal, the no- 


There is ſomething very odd, to confider 
the connection between deſpotick govern- 
ment and barbarity; and how the a 
of one perſon more than man, makes the 
reſt like brutes. In ſuch a ſtate, above nine 

of the world in ten, are in the loweſt 

ſtate of ſlavery, and, conſequently, ſunk in- 
to the moſt groſs and brutal ignorance and 
folly. If we give a man power of doing 
what he pleaſes with impunity, we extun- 
guiſh his fear, and, conſequently, over-tum 
in him, one of the greateſt pillars of moral 
virtue, Which is eaſily illuſtrated, by thoſe 
many hopeful heirs-apparent to great em- 
pires ; who, when in the poſſeſſion of them, 
have become ſuch monſters of luſt and ” 
__ely, 


8 


— 
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elty, as are a re to human nature, and Cx Ar. 
the ſcourge of every honeſt man. Indeed, XX. 
where the prince is a man of wiſdom and 
zictue, it is happy for his people that he is 9e&#zon 
abſolute; but ſince, in the common run of 2. 
mankind, for one that is wiſe and good, we. 
find ten of a contrary character; it is very 
dangerous for a nation to ſtand to its chance, 

or to have its publick happineſs or miſery 

to depend on the virtues and vices of a ſingle 

perſon, unreſtrained by good and wholeſome 


laws. 


Where there is liberty, there will be riches. 
and plenty alſo ; and, where theſe abound, 
learning, and all the liberal arts, will imme- 
ately lift up their heads and flouriſh to ad- 
vantage. Eaſe and plenty are the great che- 
riſhers of knowledge; and as moſt of the 
deſpotick governments of the world have 
neither of them, they are naturally over-run 
with barbarity and ignorance, And, I think, 
that this natural tendency of deſpotick power 
to ignorance and barbarity, is an unanſwer- 
able argument againſt a deſpotick govern- 
ment, as it ſhews how repugnant it is to the 
good of mankind, and to the perfection of 
human nature, which ought to be the great 
end of all civil ſocieties, 


; II. And what can ſo much recommend 
our Engliſh mix'd government, as the plenty, 
m 
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Cn AP. moderation, and knowledge, which are ſo 
XX. eminent under it? If we begin with learned 
en, we may obſerve, to the honour of our 
Section country, that thoſe, who make the great- 
2. eſt figures in moſt arts and ſciences, ae 
wy— univerſally allowed to be of our own nation; 
and, what is more remarkable, that men of 
the greateſt Jearning, have been among the 
men of the greateſt quality and fortune. And 
it is ſtill a more pleaſing view to us, to ee 
this country give the chief influence to ſo 
illuſtrious an age, and ſtand in the ſtrongeſt 
point of light, amidſt the diffuſed glory that 
ſurrounds it on every fide. Theſe: great 
perſons, while they ſhine out in their own 
diſtinct capacities, reflect a luſtre upon each 
other, but in a more particular manner on 
their ſovereign, who has placed them in thoſe 
proper ſituations, by which their . virtues be- 
come ſo beneficial to all. Beſides J muſt con- 
feſs, when I ſee private virtues in ſo high a 
degree of perfection, I am not aſtoniſhed at 
any extraordinary ſucceſs that attends them: 
therefore, it is a particular happineſs to a 
natien, when the men of ſuperior genius 
and character, are ſo juſtly diſpoſed in the 
high places of honour, that each of them 
moves in a ſphere that is proper to him, and 
requires thoſe particular qualities, in which 
he excels above his fellow ſubjects. And, 
when we conſider that a nation may abound 
with perſons of ſuch uncommon parts on 
OE BEGS: WOIw, 
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worth, as may make them rather a-misfor-=Cyap, 
tune than a bleſſing to the publick ; and that XX. 
thoſe, who ſingly might have been of ini 
nite advantage to the age they live in, may, Section 
by riſing up together in the ſame criſis of 2. 
time, and by interfering in their purſuits of. 
honour, rather interrupt, than promote the 

ſervice of their country; we certainly have 

the greateſt reaſon to bleſs God, that he deals 

ſo equitably with this nation, as to furniſh 

us with the greateſt men in every age, and 

with no more than are ſufficient to preſerve 

its glory, Let us then never make a capri- 

cious uſe of that liberty, which we enjoy by 

the happineſs of our civil conſtitution ; nei- 

ther let it be ſaid, that our tempers lie at 

the mercy of the weather, Let us, in a parti- 

cular manner, check this inſtability of temper, 

when it ſhews itſelf in political affairs, and 

diſpoſes men to wander from one ſcheme of 
government to another ; ſince ſuch a fickle- 

neſs of behaviour in publick meaſures, cannot 

but be attended with very fatal effects to our 

country in general, and to ourſelves in par- 
ticular; it hinders: any great undertaking, 

which requires length of time for its accom- 
pliſhments from being brought to its due 
perfection; it makes the ancient friends of 
our nation very backward to engage with us 

in ſuch alliances as are neceſſary for our 

mutual defence and ſafety, And this our 
nconſiſtency in the purſuit of ſchemes which 


have 
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CHAP. 
XX. 
— — 


Section misfortune to our country, is, that by this 


2, 


have been thoroughly dipeſted, has as ba 
an influence on our domeſtick, as on our 
foreign affairs. But what has rendered- this 


means, publick miniſters have no ſooner 
made themſelves maſters of their buſineſs, 
than they have been diſmiſſed from their 
employments ; not becauſe they have defſery. 
ed to be diſgraced, but becauſe people lone 
to ſee new faces in high poſts : and it would 
be a double misfortune to a nation, which is 
thus given to change, if it ſhould ever hap- 
pen that they have a ſovereign at the head 
of them, prone to fall in iE all the popu- 
lar turns and veerings ; for then it ever fails 
to perpetuate ſtrife and faction: whereas a 
king, who perſiſts in thoſe ſchemes which 
he has laid, and has no other view in them, 
but the good of his ſubjects, extinguiſhesall 
hopes of advancement in thoſe, who would 
grow great by an oppoſition to his meaſures, 
and inſenſibly unites the contending parti 
in the intereſt which is common to them 
both. So that as there is no temper d 
mind more unmanly in a private perſon, nor 
more pernicious to the.publick in a member 
of a community, than that changeableneh 
with which we are too juſtly branded by 
all our neighbours, it is to be hoped, "that 
the ſound part of the nation will give 10 
further occafion for this reproach, but con- 
tinue ſteady to that happy eſtabliſhment; " 


K a A. OE OE ER 
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Jer which we now enjoy the greateſt bleſ- CHAP, 


ſings. 


only with the narrow views of ſelf- intereſt, 
and catches at the applauſe of an idle multi- 
tude, he can find no ſolid contentment at the 
end of his journey, but deſerves to meet with 
diſappointment in his way: yet, when he, 
who is actuated by a noble principle, whoſe 
mind is ſo far enlarged, as to take in the proſ= 
pect of his country's good; who is enamour- 
ed wich that praiſe, which is one of the 


fair attendants of virtue, and values not thoſe 


acclamations, which are not ſeconded by 
the impartial teſtimony of his own ͤ mind; 
who repines not at the low ſtation which 
providence has at preſent allotted him; but 
yet would willingly advance himſelf by juſti- 
fable means, to a more riſing and advan- 
tageous ground ; ſuch a man is warmed with 
a generous emulation; and it is a virtuous 
movement in him, to wiſh, and to endea- 
your, that his power of doing good, may 
be equal to his inclination, And when men. 
look into their own boſoms, and conſider 
the generous ſeeds, which are there planted, 
that might, if rightly cultivated, ennoble 
their lives, and make their virtue venerable 
to futurity ; they cannot, without tears, re- 
lect on the univerſal degeneracy from that 
publick ſpirit, which ought to be the firſt 


* and 


5 3 


XX. 
— 


III. When a man goes into the world Section 


3. 


18 
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common regards of life, negligence of the 


Cu Ap. and principal motive of all they do or fay, 
XX, All gallantry had its firſt ſource from hence; 
and to want a warmth for the publick wel. 
WP is a defect ſo ſcandalous, that he who 


W or to the very name of a man. 


is guilty of it, has no pretence to honour 


Were this motive fo ſtrong in every thing 
that regards the publick, as it is in private 
caſes, no man would paſs his life away, 
without having diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
ſome gallant inſtance of his zeal towards it, 
in the reſpective incidents of his life and ſta- 
tion, Yet ſuch is the preſent degenerate 
ſtate, that there cannot be a more ridicu- 
lous animal than one, who ſeems to regard 
the good of his fellow ſubject.” They in ci- 
vil lite, whoſe thoughts turn upon ſchemes, 
which may be of general benefit, without 
further reflection, are called projectors, and 
it is well if he eſcapes the title of a knight- 
errant, whoſe mind ſeems intent upon glo- 
rious atchievements. Thus the ridicule - 
mong us, runs ſtrong againſt laudable aCtions; 
and in the ordinary courſe of things, and the 


publick is an epidemick vice; while the 
brewer in his exciſe, the merchant in hs 
cuſtoms, and, for ought we know, the 
foldier in his muſter rolls, think never the 
worle of themſelves, for being guilty of ther 


reſpective frauds towards the publick W 
of 


——_—. 
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Nor can this be more conſpicuous, than in CHAP. 
a certain willingneſs to receive any thing that XX. 
tends to the diminution of ſuch as have been 
conſpicuous inſtruments in the ſervice of Section 
the publick : for ſuch inclinations proceed 3 
from the moſt low and vile corruption which 
the ſoul of man is capable of, of effacing, not 
thing only the practice, but the very approbation 
rivate of honour and of virtue; inſomuch, that the 
very ſenſe of publick good, has no longer a 

rt even in our converſations. Such an uni- 
verſal bent of a people that ſeems diverted 
from the ſenſe of their common good, and 
common glory, looks like a fatality, and 
a criſis of impending misfortune and ruin, 


Love to our country, as a moral virtue, 
is a fixed diſpoſition of mind, to promote 
the ſafety, welfare, and reputation of the 
community in which we are born, and of 
the conſtitution under which we are pro- 
tected. An obligation we are directed to 
by one of thoſe ſecret ſuggeſtions of nature, 
which go under the name of inſtinct: for, 
as ſelf-love is an inſtinct planted in us for 
the good and fafety of each particular per- 
lon, the love of our country is impreſſed on 
our minds, for the happineſs and. preſerva- 
tion of the community in general. So that 
lince the love of one's country is natural to 
every man, any particular nation, who by 
talſe politicks ſhall endeavour to ſtifle or re- 
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2 W = ay 
Ch Ap. ſtrain it, will not be upon a level with am 


XX. other ſtate, This love of our country, i; 
not only natural to every man, but it 1 
Section Iikewiſc very reaſonable; becauſe it incline 


3. 


lies, relations, friends, and acquaintance 


us to be beneficial to thoſe who are and 
ought to be moſt dear to us; as our famj. 


and, in all whoſe welfare and ſecurity we 
are obliged to conſult, more than that of 
thoſe who are foreigners. If, in the ſeve. 
ral diſtricts and diviſions of the world, men 
would thus ſtudy the welfare of thoſe ref. 
pective communities, to which their power 


of doing good is limited, the whole race of 


reaſonable creatures would be happy, as far 
as they can be made ſo by the benefits of 
ſociety ; and we find ſo many bleſſings na. 


turally flowing from this noble principle, 


that, in proportion as it prevails, every na- 
tion becomes proſperous and flouriſhing 
Nor was ever any nation famous for its mo- 


rals, which was not at the fame time re- 


markable for its publick ſpirit : when the 
ſtate has ever been corrupted with avanice 


and luxury, it was in danger of being be- 


trayed or fold, to the ruin of the whole 
community: Therefore, when ever any 
man's genius is turned to politicks, he 
ſhould rather confider what opportunities 


he has of doing good to his native coun- 


try, than to throw away his time in de- 
ciding the rights of princes, or the like ip: 
oa culations, 
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culations, which are ſo far beyond his reach. Cn — 
He ſhould leave theſe great points to the XX. 
wiſdom of the legiſlature, and to the de- 
termination of thoſe, who are proper judges Sectiun 
of the conſtitution: otherwiſe, he muſt be 5 
liable to the juſt reproach which is caſt 
upon ſuch chriſtians, as waſte their lives in 
the ſubtle and intricate diſputes of religion, 
when they ſhould be practiſing the doctrine 
which it teaches as neceſſary to ſalvation. 
However, the prince, for the publick good, 
has a ſovereign property in every private 
perſon's eſtate 3 and, _ conſequently, his 
riches muſt increaſe or decreaſe, in m_ 
tion to the number and riches of the peo- 
ple over whom he preſides. And it were 
worth the while to conſider what is paid 
by, or by means of the meaneſt ſubjects, 
in order to compute the value of every fab 
jet to the prince: I am certain, that it 
would appear, upon a moderate computa- 
tion, * every poor ſubject, without pro- 

perty, 3 bo limbs or labour, is 
worth, 2 Tat. ten ſhillings yearly to the 
ſovereign of that ſtate to wane he be- 


longs, 


IV. I could wiſh, that the love of their 
country were the firſt principle of action 
in men of buſineſs, even for their own 
lakes; for, when the world begins to 
examine into their conduct, the generality, 
P4 who 
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Cxay.who have no ſhare in, or hopes of 


part in power or riches, but what is the 


effect of their own labour or property, 
Section will judge of them by no other ths 
4. than that of how profitable their admini- 


ſtration has been to the whole nation. 


And I could alſo with, that all diſtinction 


and malice of parties were aboliſhed, 
Parties do a great deal of miſchief in the 
country ; they ſpoil good neighbourhood, 
and make honeſt gentlemen hate one 
another. A man ſhould not allow him- 
ſelf to hate even his enemies ; becauſe, if 


we indulge this paſſion on ſqme occafions, 


it will riſe of itſelf on others: if we hate 
our enemies, we ſhall contract ſuch 2 


vicious habit of mind, as by degrees will 


break out upon thoſe, who are our friends, 
or thoſe who are indifferent to us: yet the 
minds of many good men among us, ap- 
pear ſo worried with party principles, and 
alienated from one anotHer in ſuch 2 
manner, as ſeems to me altogether incon- 
ſiſtent with "the dictates either of religion 


or reaſon: and zeal for a publick cauſe, is 


apt to breed paſſions in the hearts of vir. 
tuous perſons, to which they never would 
have been betray'd by the regard of their 


own private intereſt. When a furious party 


ſpirits rages in its full violence, it exerts 
itſelf in civil war and bloodſhed; and 
when it is under its greateſt reſtraints, it 
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naturally breaks out in falſhood, detrac- Ca AS. 


tion, calumny, and a partial adminiſtration XX. 


of juſtice : it fills a nation with ſpleen and —— 
rancour, and extinguiſhes all the feeds of Section 
compaſſion, humanity, and good nature; 4. 


as may be juſtly collected from thoſe cruel — 


a > 


treatments, when men of all ſides are a 

to give the characters of thoſe who do not 
agree with them in politicks. It is ſhame- 
ſul to ſee how many perſons of undoubted 
probity, and exemplary virtue, on either 
fide, are blackened and defamed; and how 
many men of honour, expoſed to publick 
obloquy and reproach : therefore, thoſe 
who are either their inſtruments or abettors 
in ſuch infernal dealings, ought to be 
looked upon as perſons, who make uſe of 
religion to promote their cauſe, not of 


their cauſe to promote religion and virtue. 


Such a dreadful ſpirit of diviſion as 


rends a government into two diſtinct 
people, and makes them greater ſtrangers, 
and more averſe to one another, than' if 
they were actually two different nations, 
is the greateſt judgment that can befall a 
country. It is to the laſt degree pernicious, 
not only with regard to thoſe advantages, 


which they give the common enemy; but to 


thoſe private evils, which they produce in 


the heart of almoſt every individual ſubject. 


duch influence is very fatal both to men's 


morals 
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Cn Ar. morals and to their underſtandings; it finks 
XX. the virtue of a nation, and not only ſo, 
but deſtroys even common ſenſe, where 3 
Section turn is to be ſerved: for, if this Party- 

4. ſpirit has ſo ill an effect on our Moral 
it has likewiſe a very great one upon our 


underſtandings. Hence it is, that we of. 
ten hear a poor inſipid paper or pamphlet 
cryed up, and ſome times a noble pi 
depreciated, by thoſe who are of a different 
principle from the writer of it; ſo that one, 
who 1s: actuated by this ſpirit, is almoſt 
under an incapacity of diſcerning either 
real blemiſhes or beauties, in what is ei- 
ther ſaid or done by a party: and a man 
of merit, in a different principle, is like 
an object ſeen in two different mediums, 
that appears crooked or broken, however 
ſtreight and entire it may be in itſelf 
abſtracted from this conſideration. And 
thus, by the reſtleſs ambition of artful 
men, people are broken into factions, and 
ſeveral well-meaning perſons are drawn to 
their intereſt by a ſpecious concern ſos 
their country, religion and liberty. Many 
honeſt minds are filled with uncharitable 
and barbarous notions, out of their zeal for 
the publick ; and engaged to commit 
— pr Bape outrages againſt men of 
an adverſe party, whom they would hon 
and eſteem, if, inſtead of conſidering them 
as they are repreſented, they knew the 
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as they really are. This is the way that Cu ap. 
perſons of the greateſt probity are ſeduced XX. 
into ſhameful errors and prejudices; and 
made bad men, even by that nobleſt of Section 
principles, the love of their country and 4. 
religion, and their zeal for its laws, —— 


And how often does this brake out into 
open rebellion, the worſt of all evils. Go- 
vernment was inſtituted for maintaining the 
peace, ſafety, and happineſs of a people: 
and theſe great ends are brought about by a 
general conformity and ſubmiſſion to that 
frame of laws, which is eſtabliſhed in every 
community, for the protection of the inno- 
cent, and the puniſhment of the evil doer. 
Men are ſecured in the quiet poſſeſſion of 
their lives, properties, and every thing they 
have a right to: and thoſe, who offer them 
any injury in theſe particulars, are ſubject to 
penalties proportioned to their reſpective 
crimes. Government therefore mitigates the 
inequality of power among particular per- 
ſons, and makes an innocent man, though 
of the loweſt rank, a match for the mightieſt 
of his fellow - ſubjects; fince he has the force 
of the whole community on bis ſide, which 
is able to controul the inſolence or injuſtice 
of any private perſon that ſhall preſume to 
oppreſs him, Rebellion diſappoints all the 
ends and benefits of government, by raiſing 


a power in oppoſition to that — 
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Cray. which has been eſtabliſhed among a people 
XX. for their mutual welfare and defence. Re. 
—— bellion is a violation of all thoſe engage. 
Section ments, which every government exacts from 
4. ſuch ſons as live under it; and conſe. 
quently, the moſt baſe and pernicious in- 
ſtance of perfidiouſneſs and treachery, And 
the guilt of rebellion increaſes in proportion 
as theſe engagements are more obligatory 

and ſolemn, 


Therefore if a man makes his way to 
rebellion through perjury, he gives addi- 
tional horrors to that crime, which is in 
it ſelf the moſt odious. Rebellion alſo may 
be conſidered as a greater complication of 
wickedneſs than any other crime: it is big 
with rapine, ſacrilege, and murder; it is 
dreadful in its mildeſt effects, as it impo- 
veriſhes the publick ; ruins particular fami- 
lies; begets and perpetuates hatred among 
fellow-ſubjects, friends and relations; makes 
the country the ſeat of war and deſolation, 
and expoſes it to the attempts of its foreign 
enemies: and it is impoſſible for it to take 
effect, or to make the ſmalleſt progreſs, but 
through a continued courſe of violence 
and bloodſhed ;*ſo that a robber or a mur- 
derer looks like an innocent man, when 
we compare him to a rebel againſt his king 
and country, | 1 
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| 1. It is obſervable that this party- principle CHAP. 
gage. prevails at certain periods of time in all go- XX. 
from 


vernments, and that it is very unhappy for = 
a man to be born in ſuch ſtormy and tem- Section 
ſtuous ſeaſons. And it may alſo be ob- 4. 


{crved that the ſpirit of party reigns more =; — 


fierceneſs, to which men of a polite con- 
verſation are wholly ſtrangers. This prin- 
y to ciple extends itſelf even to the return of the 
addi. bow and the hat; and at the fame time 
is in that the heads of parties preſerve towards 
may one another an outward ſhew of -breed- 
MN of ing, and keep up a perpetual intercourſe of 
is big civilities, their tools will not ſo much as 
it i mingle together at a cock-match or a horſe 
mpo- race ; not to mention the innumerable curſes, 
fami- frowns, and whiſpers it produces on a bench 
nong of juſtices, and at the choice of a parliament 
nakes man, And how little ſoever ſuch a beha- 
tion, viour is regarded, it gives me a ſerious con- 
reign cern, to ſee ſuch a ſpirit of diſſention in the 
take country; not only as it deſtroys virtue and 
but common ſenſe, and renders neighbours in a 
lence manner barbarians towards one another ; but 


the country than in the city ; and there it 
contracts a kind of brutality and ruſtick 


as 1t perpetuates our animoſities, widens our 
breaches, and tranſmits our preſent paſſions 
and prejudices to futurity, 0 
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This party rage has alſo found encourage. 


XX. ment amongſt the women; and therefore I 
LH would perſuade the ladies duly to conſider, 
Section that this is in its nature, a male vice, and 


4. made up of many angry and cruel pafſions 


that are altogether repugnant to the ſoft. 
neſs, the modeſty, and thoſe other endear. 
ing qualities, which are natural to females; 
who were formed to temper mankind, and 
ſooth them into tenderneſs and compaſſion; 
and not to fet an edge upon their minds, and 
blow up in them thoſe paſſions which are 
too apt to riſe of their own accord to an ex- 
orbitant heat and diſorder, A man that is vi- 
olent in his party makes an odious and de- 
ſpicable figure; but a woman is too fincere 
to mitigate the fury of her principles with 
temper and diſcretion, and to act with that 
caution and reſervedneſs which are requiſite 
in our ſex; ſo that when this unnatural zeal 
gets into them, it throws them into ten- 
thouſand heats and extravagancies which 
immediately defaces all their comlineſs, Par- 
ty-zeal is the worſt enemy in the world to 
a fine face; it gives an ill-natured caſt to 
the eye, and a diſagreeable ſourneſs to the 
look; moreover it makes the lines too 
ſtrong, and fluſhes them worſe than ſtrong 
waters. Thus it is not uncommon to fee 
a woman politician's face break out in heats, 


as ſhe talks againſt a great lord, who E 
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has never ſeen in her life: and indeed a par- CHap. 
ty woman was never known to keep her XX. 
beauty for a twelve- month: therefore 1 
would adviſe all females as they value 


their complexions, to let alone party- 4 
diſputes. | was... 


They muſt be exceſſively ſtupid, as well 
as uncharitable, who believe that there is no 
victue but on their own fide, and that there 
are not men as honeſt as themſelves, who 
may differ from them in politicks. We 
may oppoſe one another 1n ſome particulars, 
but ought not to carry our hatred to thoſe 
qualities, which are of ſo amiable a nature in 
themſelves, and have nothing to do with the 
diſputable points. Virtuous men, though 
of different intereſt, ought to conſider them- 
ſelves as more nearly united with one ano- 
ther, than with the vicious part of man- 
kind, who embark with them in the ſame 
civil concerns. We ſhould eſteem virtue 
though in a foe, and abhor vice though in 
a friend or near relation, Let each party be 
guilty of what faults they will, they are ra- 
ther inflamed than cured by thoſe reproaches, 
which they often caſt upon each other. 
But as the moſt likely method of rectifying 
any man's conduct, is, by recommending to 
him the principles of truth and honour, re- 
ligion and virtue ; therefore ſo long as he 
acts with an eye to theſe principles, what- 

ever 


ee 


Crap, ever party he is of, he cannot fail of being 
XX. a good ſubject and a lover of his country 
and a promoter of what is good and praiſe. 
* worthy. But at ſometimes | 
cha V. Party- lying is ſo very predominant 
among us, that a man is thought of ng 
principles, who does not propagate a cer- 
tain ſyſtem of falſhoods. The coffee 
houſes are ſupported by them, the preſs 
1s choak'd wid them, and eminent authors 
live upon theſe lies. The ſerious” bottle- 
converſation is ſo infected with them, that 
a party-lye is grown as faſhionable an 
entertainment, as a lively catch, or a merry 
ſtory : the truth of it is, were this fountain 
of diſcourſe dried up, half the great talkers 
in the nation would be ſtruck dumb of 
courſe. But this practice is much fell in 
its repute ; for, though formerly the faſhian 
was to huſband a lye, and trump it up on 
ſome extraordinary emergency, generally 
did execution, and was not a little ſervice- 
able to the faction that made uſe of it; 
yet, at preſent, every man is upon his guard, 
the artifice has been too often repeated to 
do any hurt. Men are not ſo raging, and 
are more inquiſitive. When we hear a 
ſtory from a ſtranger, we conſider whe- 
ther he is a whig or a tory that relates it, 
and immediately conclude they are words 
of courſe, in which the honeſt gentleman 


deſigns 
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deſigns to recommend his zeal, - without CAT. 
any concern for the truth, And'a man is XX. 
looked upon as bereft of common ſenſe, ——— 
that gives credit to the relations of party- Section 
writers; nay, his own friends ſhake their 5˙² 
heads at him, and conſider him in no other 
light than as an officious tool, or a well- 
meaning fool. Every party conſiſts of two 
forts of men, the rigid and the ſupple: 
the rigid are an intractable race of mortals, 
who a& upon principle, and will not, for- 
ſooth, fall into any meaſures that are not 
conſiſtent with their received notions of 
honour and integrity ; they are of a ſtubborn 
unpliant morality, ſullenly adhere to their 
friends when they are diſgraced, and to 
their principles, tho' they are exploded and 
utterly contemned. The ſupple pay their 
homage to places, and not to perſons ; and 
without inflaving themſelves to any parti- 
cular ſcheme of opinions, are as ready to 
change their conduct in point of ſentiment, 
as of faſhion or cuſtom. This is the off- 
ſpring of a court, the well-diſciplin'd part 
of which are generally ſo perfe& at 1 
exerciſe, that you may ſee a whole aſſembly 
from front to rear, face about at once to a 
new man of power, though, at the ſame 
time, they turn their backs upon him to 
whom they owed their own advancement. 
The only apology for ſuch a behaviour, 
ſeems to be want of warning upon any 
ap 
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Cr ay. approaching change or revolution ; ſo'that 


XX. they are obliged in a hurry to tack-about 


with every wind, and to ſtop ſhort in the 


eftion 


midit of a full career, to the great ſurpriſe and 
deriſion of all that obſerve them. 


VI. And it is out of one of theſe 
parties, that the governing part of the 
nation generally depute their ſpies into 
every corner. The eyes of a | watchful 
miniſter run through the whole nation; 


by this means, he can hear almoſt every 


murmur or complaint. Such news-gatherers 
and intelligencers are diſtributed into their 
ſeveral walks and quarters, who bring in 
their reſpective quotas, and make thoſe that 
employ them acquainted with the diſcourſe 
and converſation of the whole kingdom. A 
ſpie's chief haunt is a coffee-houſe, and as 
his voice is exceeding ſtrong, it aggravates 
the ſound of every thing it fays: and as the 
lion generally thirſts after blood, and is of 
a fierce and cruel nature, there are no 
fecrets, which the lion, or principal ſpie, 
hunts after with more delight, than thoſe 
that cut off heads, hang, draw, and quarter, 
or end in the ruin of a perſon : his cuſtom 
is to ſtand within ear-ſhot of one of thoſe 
little ambitious men, who fet up for er 
tors in coffee-houſes and places of publick 
reſort: and if there is a whiſpering hole, ar 
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you never fail of ſeeing a lion couched upon CHAN. 
his elbow in ſome part adjacent. He is XX. 
particularly addicted to the peruſal of every == 
looſe paper that lies in his way, and appears Secrion 
more than ordinary attentive to what he 
reads, while he liſtens to thoſe who are diſ -- 
courſing : he diſcovers a wonderful ſagacity 
in ſeeking after his prey; he couches and 
friſks about in a thouſand ſportful motions 
to draw it within his reach, and has a par- 
ticular way of imitating the ſound of the 
creature whom he would ſeize. If he gets 
the wind of any word or action that may 
do a man good, it is not for his purpoſe, he 
quits the chace, and falls into a ſcent more 
agreeable to his inclinations, But a man, 
who is capable of ſo infamous a calling as 
that of a ſpy, is not to be very much cre- 
dited. Neither ties of honour, nor checks 
of conſcience, can reſtrain him in thoſe co- 
vert evidences, where the perſon accuſed 
has no opportunity of vindicating himſelf 
from miſrepreſentation. Befides, it is more 
for his intereſt to carry that which is grate- 
ful, than that which is true : becauſe their 
will be no occaſion for him, if he does not 
hear and ſee things worth diſcovery ; ſo 
that he naturally inflames every word and 
circumſtance, aggravates what is faulty, per- 
verts what is good, and miſrepreſents what 
indifferent and undeſigned. Such ignomi- 
tous wretches let their private paſſions _- 

| eſe 
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eee and Lady e 


Cu Ap. theſe their clandeſtine informations, and of. 
XX, ten wreck their particular ſpite or - malice 
wH,—apainſt the perſon, whom are ſet to 
Section watch and accuſe, Hangmen and execu- 
7. 


ſon with him, except that being only, who 


neceſſary for rulers to make uſe of other 


tioners are neceſſary in a ſtate, and ſo may 
the animal J have been here mentioning; 
but how deſpicable is the wretch that takes 
on him ſo vile an office? there is ſcarce a 
being that would not ſuffer by a compari- 


acts the ſame kind of part, is both the 
tempter and accuſer of mankind before di. 
vine juſtice. Therefore as it is abſolutely 


peoples eyes and ears, they ſhould take par- 
ticular care to do it in ſuch a manner, that 
it may not bear too hard on the perſon, 
whoſe life and converſation are enquired 
into. 


VII. As theſe ſpies make their 
greateſt advantage of our news-mongers, 1 
have often wondered that there is ſuch a 
humour amongſt us, as the thirſt 
after news. And I have as often wondered 
how it ſhould be poſſible that this turn to 
politicks ſhould ſo univerſally prevail, to 
the excluſion of every other ſubje&- out of 
converſation; and upon mature conſidem- 
tion, I find it is for want of a ſubject to di 
courſe upon : thoſe, who have the leaſt re- 
liſh for books, company, or pleaſure, - 
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they have no manner of qualities to make Cu ap. 
them ſucceed in thoſe purſuits, ſhall make XX. 
ble politicians and paſs that time in 
thei — upon the = and publick Seca 
reports, which the unthinking part of man- 7 
kind ſpend in eating and drinking for the 
ſupport of their own private perſons, without 
any regard to the publick : ſuch a one is a 
t diſtiller of political maxims : when he 
ſpeaks, it is ſlowly, and word by word, as one 
at is loth to enrich you too faſt with his 
obſervations ; like a limbeck that gives you 
an extract of the ſimples in it drop by drop. 
Thus the moſt barren invention ſhall find 
enough to ſay to make one appear an able 
man in the top coffee-houſes, provided he 
can but add a certain vehemence'in utter 
himſelf, let the thing he ſays be never ſo 
flat; and he ſhall be thought a very ſenſible 
man, A thing that is laudable, is ignomi- 
nious in proportion to the worth of the 
thing we affect: thus, as love of one's coun- 
try is the moſt glorious of all paſſions, to ſee. 
the moſt ordinary tools in a nation give them- 
ſelves airs that way, without any one good 
quality in their own life, has ſomething in 
it 3 yet not ſo 1 1933 
in the ſight of ubject. It ma 
be en 4 darn have raiſed 0. 8 
enflamed this general curioſity; a curioſity, 
if rightly directed, might be of good uſe to 
a perſon, who has ſuch a thirſt awakened 
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Cn Ap. in his ſoul. For why ſhould not a man, who 
XX., takes delight in Ann e thing that is 
Te OW, apply himſelf to hiſtory, travels, and 

ian other ſuch like writings ? for then he might 

7. read the news of a whole campaign, in lek 

time than he now beſtows upon the pro- 

ducts of any ſingle gazette, . Revolution, 
fights and conqueſts lie thick together in an- 
cient authors. - And then the mind would 
not be kept in a perpetual gape after know- 
ledge, nor puniſhed with that eternal thirſt, 
which is the, portion of all our, coffee- 
houſe politicians, and modern news-mongers, 
Where is the Engliſhman, of what denomi- 
nation ſogyer, that is not a free-thinker in 
politicks, and hath not ſome particular notion 
of his own, by which he diſtinguiſhes him- 
, ſelf from the reſt of his fellow ſubjects? This 
iſland, which was formerly called the nas 
tion of ſaints, may now be called a nation 
of ſtateſmen, There has ſcarce been an 
age, profeſſion, or ſex among us, that has 
not had its favourite ſet of rainiſters, and 
ſcheme of government for them to rule by. 
The very children are initiated into factions 
before they know their right hand from 
their left. Whig and tory are the firſt 
words they learn. They contract all the 
virulence and paſſion of a party before they 
come to the uſe of their reaſon, and are 
taught to hate one half of the nation in then 


infancy. The nobility ate politicians 1 | 
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who birth; and though the commons of the na- Cy Ap. 
at 1s tion delegate their power in the communi- XX. 

00 BY oy to certain repreſentatives, every one re. ge. 
night ſerves to himſelf a private juriſdiction, or Sers on 


privilege, - of cenſuring their conduct, and 7. 
rectifying the legiſlature according to his 
own mind. Every ſoph in either univerſi- 
ty, is able to mend the conſtitution in ſeve- 
ral particulars: and the ſquires and yeomen 


1 8 come up to town every day, ſo full of poli- 
hirſt, ticks, that to uſe the thought of an inge- F 
fee. nious gentleman, we are frequently put in | 
gers. mind of roman dictators, who were called 


dag from the plough. 80 icious is this in- 
Fenn clination, that the making of the politician is 


the breaking of the tradeſmani. It ſeldom 
fails when a citizen turns a machiavel, but 


he grows too cunning to mind his own buſi- 
1 4 neſs; and I have heard a curious obſerva- 
on tion, that the woollen manufacture has of 
AM} late years decayed in proportion as the paper 
has manufacture has - increaſed. - And here -I 


muſt not forget thoſe politicians who do not 
ſeem to play fair with the reſt of the fra- 
ternity, and make à very conſiderable claſs of 
men: I mean the after-wite, who, when 
any project fails, and hath not had its de- 
fired effect, foreſaw all the inconveniences 
that would ariſe from it, though they kept 
their thoughts to themſelves till they diſco- 
vered the event: and nothing is more uſual 
than for ſome of theſe wiſemen, who ap- 
0 8 plauded 


| 
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Cn Ar. plauded publick meaſures, beſore they wer 


XX. 


their not ſucceeding as at firſt projected. 
Section The dictators in coffee-houſes aol 


7. 


3 
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put in execution, to condemn them upon 


of this rank, who often give ſhrewd inti- 
mations that things would have taken ano. 
ther turn, had they themſelves been mem. 
bers of the cabinet or privy- council. 


They who frequent coffee-houſes, and de- 
light in news, are pleaſed with every thing 
that is matter of fact: a victory, or a defeat, 
are equally agreeable to them, ſo it be what 
they have not heard before. They have are. 
liſh for every thing that is news, let the mat- 
ter of it be what it will; or to ſpeak more 
properly, they are men of no taſte, but of x 
voracious appetite. And this touch inthe 
brain of a ſubject, is as certainly owing to 
the reading news papers, as is that of Don 
Quixote to the reading works of knight- er- 
rantry, Beſides, the noveliſts have, for the 


own to the end of their columns, a 

appy art in ſaying and unſaying, giving 
hints of intelligence of indifferent actions, to 
the great diſturbance of theſe brain diſtem. 
pered animals. And this is the more la- 
mentable, becauſe this way of writing falls 
in with the imaginations of the cooler and 
duller part of readers: the being kept up 
with one line contradicting another, and T 

| w 
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whole, after many ſentences of conjecture, C Ap. 
vaniſhing in a doubt whether there is any XX. 
thing at all in what the perſon has been S 

puts an ordinary head into a vir- Section 
tigo, 2 which he might otherwiſe have 7: 
been ſecured by his — dulneſs. Theſe 
reflections in the writers of the tranſactions 
of the times, ſeize the noddles of ſuch as 
were not born to have thoughts of their 
own, and conſequently lay a weight upon 
every thing, which they read. The tauto- 
logy, the contradiction, the doubts, and 
wants of confirmations, are what keep up 
imaginary entertainments in empty heads, 
and produce neglect of their own affairs, 
poverty and "bankruptcy, in many of our 
ſhop-ſtateſmen ; but turn the imaginations 
of thoſe of a little higher orb into deliriums 
of diſſatisfaction, which is ſeen in a conti- 
nual fret upon all that touches their brains; ; 
but more particularly upon any advantage 
obtained by their country, where they are 
conſidered as lunaticks, and therefore to be 
tolerated 1 in their madneſs, 
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Cray. I. Of fool-bardineſs, and of courage. 'I. 
XXI. Of boncur, as. @ motive to courage; and 
— N true fartitude. III. Of  duelling, 
V. 07 15 terribles, and men 0 
V. Of. fear and cowardice. 
ccurage and chaſuty. | 


Seckion 3 and Cowardice ,da,{o 
15 generally interfere in all our actions, 
— whether publick or private, that it 
will now be proper to conſider each of 

theſe tempers, ſo far at leaſt, as to explain 

the true nature of them both. Fear ig 
paſſion, that, if rightly governed, is uſeful ; 
for though felf-love ſeldom fails to keep 
it watchful and high enough in us, Jet 
there may be an exceſs of courage, which 
is called fool-hardineſs. But fool-hardinels 
and inſenſibility of danger, is as little rea- 
ſonable, as trembling and ſhrinking at the 
approach of every little misfortune. God 
implanted fear in us as a monitor to 
quicken our induſtry, and keep us upen 
our guard * the a P proaches of _ ; 
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and therefore to have no apprehenſion of CHñAP. 
miſchief at hand, not to make a juſt eſtimate XXI. 
of the danger, but heedleſly to run into it, ——— 
be the hazard what it will, not conſidering Section 
of what uſe or conſequence it may be, is the 1. 
reſolution of brutiſh fury, and not of a rati-⸗- 
onal creature. I do not mean that one ſhould 

be unmoved with any fear at all, where 

danger ſhews itſelf ; apprehenſion cannot, 

without ſtupidity, be wanting : where dan- 

ger is, ſenſe of danger ſhould be, and ſo 

much fear as ſhould keep us awake, and 

excite our attention, — ih and vigour ; 

but not diſturb the calm uſe of our reaſon, 

nor hinder the execution of what is dictated 
thereby. For without courage, a man will 

ſcarce keep ſteady. to his duty, and fill up 

the character of a truly-deſerving perſon. 
Courage, that makes us bear up againſt 
dangers that we fear, and evils that we feel, 

is of great uſe in ſuch a ſtate, as ours is in 

this life, expoſed to aſſaults on all hands: 

true fortitude is prepared for dangers of all 

kinds, and unmoved, whatſoever evil it be 

that ſhews itſelf, 


The fear of death, is natural ; and which 
we, and all the reſt of mankind, arm our- 
ſelves againſt with ſo much contemplation, 
reaſon, and philoſophy : but it does not 
ſeem to be ſo dreadful to ſoldiers ; Who 
march into open breaches, meet oppoſite 

9 battalions, 
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Cu Ap. battalions, not only without reluctance. 
XXI. but with chearfulneſs. Which cant be 
wo better accounted for, as I apprehend then 
Seel ion from theſe obſervations : that nature 
. T- has preſcribed muſt be good; and as death 
is natural to us, it 1s an abſurdity to fear it; 
for, fear loſes its purpoſe, when we are ſure 
it cannot preſerve us, and we ſhould dray 
reſolution to meet it from the impoſſibiliiy 
to eſcape it : ſo thoſe, who are formed for 
command, are ſuch as have reaſoned them- 
ſelves, out of a conſideration of greater good 
than length of days, into ſuch a negligence 
of their being, as to make it their fiſt 
poſition, that it is one day to be reſigned; 
and they can put it to habitual hazard, 
ſince it is in the proſecution of worthy ac- 
tions, and in the ſervice of mankind. As it 
relates to others, the event of our defigns, 
fay they, is uncertain, but as it relates to 
ourſelves, it muſt be proſperous, while we 
are in the purſuit of our duty, and within 
the terms upon which -providence has 
enſured our happineſs, whether we live or 
die. To all that was before terrible and 
ghaſtly to the imagination the force of 
reaſon gives a certain beauty, mixed with 
the conſcience of well doing, and thirſt of 
glory: and without a reſignation to the 
neceſſity of dying, there can be no capacity 
in man to attempt any thing that is glo- 
rious; but when they have once attained 
| | to 
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to that perfection, the pleaſures of a life CA. 
ſpent in martial adventures, are as great as XXI. 
any of which the human mind is capable. 
To this we may add, that the fellowſhi Section 
of danger, the common good of mucin, * 
the general cauſe, and the manifeſt virtue 22 
you may obſerve in ſo many men, who 
made no figure till that day, are ſo many 
incentitives to deſtroy the little conſideration 
of their own ſafety, Yet, a good truly 
bold ſpirit, is ever actuated by reaſon, and 
a ſenſe of honour and duty: and he, who 
is quiet, and equal in all his behaviour, 
is ſupported in that deportment, by 
what we may call true courage or mag- 
nanimity ; ſuch are the heroick part of 
ſoldiers, who are qualified for leaders. But 
when a common man has ſpent ſome time 
in that way of life, he acquires a certain 
mechanick courage, which the ordinary 
race of men become maſters of from acting 
always in a crowd: they ſee indeed many 
drop, but then they ſee many more alive ; 
they obſerve themſelves eſcape very nar- 
rowly, and they do not know why they 
ſhould not always eſcape. They arrive at 
a certain habit of being void of thought, 
inſomuch, that on occaſion of the moſt 
imminent danger, they are ſtill in the ſame 
indifference in regard to the event. Again, 
they uſually ſpend the other part of their 
time in pleaſures; upon which their minds 

are 


ESF 


4 eee eee 
Cu Ap. are ſo entirely bent, that ſhort labbuts or 
XXI. dangers are but a cheap purchaſe of jollity, 
G—triumph, victory, freſh quarters, and new 
_ 22 _ but none of theſe men of niechani- 
cal courage have ever made an 

wy fur in . camp. They who 2 
good quality but courage, are in à very il 

way towards making an agreeable figure in 

the world; becauſe, that which they have 
ſuperior to other people, cannot be exerted 
without raiſing themſelves an enemy. 

And courage, without regard to juſtice and 
humanity, is no other than the fiereench 

of a wild beaſt, or the obſtinacy of a fool, 

It is not ſo eaſy a thing to be a brave man, 

as the unthinking part of mankind imagine: 

to dare, is not all that there is in brayery, 
Malice, rancour, hatred, vengeance, are 

what tear the breaſts of men in fight: 

but fame, glory, conqueſts, defires of op- 
portunities to pardon and oblige thei 
oppoſers, are what glow in the minds of 

the gallant and brave. Yet, if we conſidet 

the heap of an army, utterly out 'of all 
proſpect of riſing and preferment, as they 
certainly are, and ſuch great things executed 

by them, it is hard to account for the 
motive of their couragious behaviour, And 

in this light I take the gallantry of private 
foldiers to proceed from the ſame, if not 

from a nobler impulſe than that of gentle- 


men and their Jeaders : for they W 
| | c 


heir 
of 
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1 taſte of being acceptable to their Cn Ap. 
friends, and go through the difficulties of that XXI. 
profeſſion by the fame irreſiſtible charm of 


fellowſhip, and the communication of j 


and ſorrows, which quickens the reliſh of 2. 
pleaſures, and abates the anguiſh of pain, ana 


all other evils incident to a campaign; and 
though they do not expect ſo great a ſhare 
of fame as men above them hope for ; yet 
they have the ſame regard for it. 


II. From hence let us paſs to the men 
of honour, and there alſo, we ſhall ſee rea- 
ſon to diſtinguiſh between courage and true 
fortitude, and between cowardice and fear. 
Honour 1s of ſo fine and delicate a nature, 
that it is only to be met with in minds, 
which are naturally noble, or in ſuch as 
have been cultivated by great examples, or 
a refined education and converſation. There 
is no principle that is a motive to good 
actions, but ought to be encouraged, fince 
men are of ſo different a make, that the 
lame principle does not work equally upon 
every underſtanding. Thus ſome men are 
prompted by honour, to what ſome men are 
prompted to by conſcience, duty, or reli- 
gion, which are only different names for 
the fame thing. And true honour, though 
it be a different principle from religion, is 
that which produces the ſame effects: the 
lines of action, though drawn from diffe- 

rent 
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cn Ap. rent parts, terminate in the ſame point: 


XXI. 


y che laws of God ; honour, as it is grace- 


Religion embraces virtue, as it isenjoined 


Section ful and ornamental to the nature of man. 


2. 


The religious man fears, the man of honour 


A ſcorns to do an evil thing: becauſe the lat- 


ter conſiders vice as ſomething that is be- 
neath him, and the other as · ſomething that 
is offenſive to his maker: the one as What 
is unbecoming, the other as what is forbid- 
den. And that courage, which proceeds 
from the ſenſe of our duty, and from the 
fear of offending him that made us, ad 
always according to the dictates of right 
reaſon in a uniform manner. When reli 
gious fear is produced by juſt apprehenſi- 
ons of a divine power, it naturally over- 
looks all human greatneſs, that ſtands in 
competition with it, and extinguiſhes 

other terror that can ſettle itſelf in the heart 
of man; it leflens and contracts the 

of the moſt exalted perſon ; it diſarms the 
tyrant and executioner, and repreſents to 
our minds, the moſt enraged and the mol 
powerful, as altogether harmleſs and weak: 
and there can be no true fortitude, which 
is not founded upon this fear, for there s 
no other principle of fo ſettled and fixed a 
nature. Hence it is remarkable, that cou- 
rage that grows from conſtitution, very of- 
ten forſakes a man when he has occaſion 
for it; and when it is only a kind 2 
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1 
3 


ſtinct in the ſoul, breaks out without judg- CMA p. 
ment or diſcretion, on all occaſions. The XXI. 
perſon, who lives with this conſtant and 2 
habitual regard to the great ſuperintendant Section 
of the world, is, indeed ſure, that no real 2 
evil can hurt him; his pains, loſſes, and 
diſappointments, may, with patience, be 

turned into bleſſings; and, though dangers 

may threaten him, he may reſt ſatisfied, 

that they will either not reach him, or that, 

if they do, they will be the inſtruments of 

good to him, and not of evil: Beſides he 

may look upon all croſſes and accidents, 
ſufferings and afflictions, as means, which 

are made uſe of to bring him to happineſs, 

and perpetual reſt. The man who takes 

care in all his actions to pleaſe a being that 

is omnipotent ; a being, who is able to 

cruſh all his adverſaries ; a being that can 

divert any misfortune from befalling him, 

or turn any ſuch misfortune to his advantage, 

has nothing to fear, | 


He who wants true fortitude, ſcarce de- 
ſerves the name of a man; but we find ſe- 
veral, who ſo much abuſe this notion, that 
they place the whole idea of honour in a 
kind of brutal courage ; by which means, 
we have had many among us, who have 
called themſelves men of honour, that 
would have been a diſgrace to the gallows. 
For the man, who ſacrifices any duty of a 

reaſon- 
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Cn Ar. reaſonable creature, to a prevailing mode 
XXI. or faſhion ; who looks on any thing as ho. 


C——— nourable that is diſpleaſing to his maker, 
Seckion or deſtructive to ſociety ; who thinks hi 


ſelf obliged by this principle, to the prac. 
tice of ſome virtues, and not of others, is 
by no means to be reckoned among men of 
true honourable principles. And thoſe haye 
miſtaken notions of honour, who eſtabliſh 
any thing to themſelves for a point of ho- 
nour, which is contrary either to the laws 
of God, or of their country ; who think it 
more honourable to revenge, than to for- 
give an injury; who are more careful to 
guard their reputation by their courage than 
by their virtue; who make no ſcruple of 
telling a lye, but would put any man to 
death, that accuſes them of it: thus it is 
often known, that one may tell another he 
whores, drinks, blaſphemes, and it may 
paſs unreſented ; but to ſay he lies, though 
but in jeſt, is an affront that nothing but 
blood can attone for: becauſe, perhaps, no 
other vice implies a want of courage, {0 
much as the making of a lye ; and, there- 
fore, telling a man he lies, is touching hm 
in the moſt ſenfible part of honour, an 
indirectly calling him a coward to his face. 
And the placing the point of honour in thi 
falſe kind of courage, has given occafion 
to the very refuſe of mankind, to ſet 85 
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| fr men of honour, though they have nei- CH Ap. 


ther virtue nor common ſenſe. XXI. 
— 


| III. If our honour is a ſupport to Section 
virtuous principles, and runs parallel with 3. 
the laws of God, and our country, it can- 
not be too much cheriſhed and encouraged ; 
but, when the dictates of honour are con- 
trary to thoſe of religion and equity, they 
are the greateſt depravations of human na- 
ture, by giving wrong ambitions, and falſe 
ideas, of what is good and laudable ; and 
ſhould, therefore, be exploded by all go- 
vernments, and driven out as the bane of 
humane ſociety in general: Therefore, it is 
pity, but the puniſhment of theſe miſchie- 
vous notions ſhould have in it ſome parti- 
cular circumſtances of ſhame and infamy ; 
that thoſe, who are ſlaves to them, may 
lee, that their reputations are far from be- 
ing advanced by it. 


Which is the caſe of thoſe who propoſe 
to defend their honours by duelling. This 
dreadful action, by long impunity, is be- 
come honourable, and the refuſal to engage 
in it, diſhonourable. And by this wicked 
cuſtom, of daring to the death, maugre all 
the precepts of our holy religion, and the 
rules of right reaſon, the greateſt act of the 
humane mind, forgiveneſs of injuries, is 
become vile and ſhameful ; the rules of 

good 
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Cn Ap. good ſociety, and virtuous converſation,” are 
XXI. hereby inverted ; the looſe, the vain, and 


— — 
Section 
3. 


ſharper into competition with a gentleman 


the impudent, inſult the careful, the dif. 
creet, and the modeſt; all virtue is ſuppreſſed, 
and all vice is ſupported: and what adds to 
this evil, the perſons of moſt eminent worth, 
and of moft hopeful abilities, accompanied 
with the ſtrongeſt paſſion or true glory, 
are ſuch as are molt liable to be involved in 
the dangers ariſing from this licentious prac- 
tice. So that as the matter at preſent ſtands, 
it is not to do handſome actions, that de- 
nominates a man of honour ; it is enough if 
he dares to defend ill ones at the riſque of 
his life. This often brings a common 


of the firſt rank; and one cannot with 2. 
ny patience reflect on the unaccountable 
jumble of perſons and things in this town 
and nation, which occaſions very frequent- 
ly, that a brave man falls by a hand below 
that of a common hangman, and yet his 
executioner eſcapes the gibbet. At leaf, 
theſe quarrels proceed only from ſome. pa- 
liant coxcomb's perſiſting in the wrong, to 
defend fome prevailing folly, and preſerve 
himſelf from the ingenuity of owning a mil- 
take, though ever ſo groſs. To perſiſt in 
the wrong in any thing, can never be at- 
tributed to a greatneſs of ſpirit, nor is it 2 
diminution of greatneſs of fpirit, to have 


been in the wrong: perfection is not the 
attil- 


* 
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attribute of man, nor is he degraded by the Ch Ap. 
acknowledgment of an imperfection: but XXI. 
it is the practice of little minds, to imitate — 
the fortitude of great ſpirits on worthy oc- Section 
caſions, by obſtinacy in a miſtake. In com- 3. 
mon life, we fee an ingenuous kind of be- 
haviour, not only make up for faults com- 
mitted, but, in a manner, expiate them in 
their very commiſſion. And in many things, 
where a man has prefſed too far, he im- 
plicitly excuſes, by owning, This is a treſ- 
paſs ; You will pardon my confidence ; I 
am ſenſible I have no pretenſion to this fa- 
vour ; or by ſome fach apology. An ac- 
knowledgment of offence made out of poor- 
neſs of ſpirit, and not conviction of heart, 
is by no means commendable : but where 
both the notice is taken, and the return 
made in private, the affair begins and ends 
with the higheſt grace to both parties. And 
miſcarriages that flow from inadvertency, 
are more than repaid by it: for, reaſon, 
though not concerned in the injury, em- 
ploys all its force in the expiation. The 
perſon that ſays, he did not deſign to diſ- 
oblige us in ſuch an action, does as much 
as if he ſhould tell us, that though the 
circumſtances, which diſpleaſed was never 
in his, he has that reſpect for us, that he 
is unſatisfied till it is. wholly out of our 
thoughts. And I muſt believe, that they 
who would rather take a man's life, than 

R 3 his 
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Cn AP. his ingenuous acknowledgment of his fault, 
XXI. have no title to true reaſon or to ſolid fame 
that their courage is an impoſture, made 
Section up of cowardice, falſhood, and want of un- 
4+ derſtanding: and what may juſtly damy 


in our minds the diabolical madneſs 
which prompts us to decide our petty ani- 
moſities by the hazard of eternity, is, that 
in that one act, the criminal, who dies in x 
duel, does not only highly offend, but 
forces himſelf into the preſence of his of- 
fended judge. Oh, how terrible are con- 
viction and guilt; when they come too late 
for repentance !_ 

It is impoſſible for the heart of man to 
conceive a more terrible image than that 
of a ſoul ſeparated by this means from the 
body, which, to avoid the laughter of fools, 
-and being the by-word of idiots, has now 
precipitated itſelf into the din of demons, 
and the howlings of eternal deſpair. 


IV. To theſe I muſt ſubjoin the 
courage of the terribles: the long ſword, 
and the ſwaggering cock, are the ordinary 
marks of a. faint heart in diſguiſe. Such 
men, while they think to impoſe terror 
upon others, do but render themſelves 
contemptible ; their very dreſs tells us, that 
they are ſurrounded with fears, that they 
live in a ſtate of war with all the world, 
and that they are never free from appre- 

. henſions 


2» — 
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henfions of danger. We have great reaſon CHAP, 
from ſuch a be = 5 to imagine, could XXI. 
we look into the hearts of thoſe heroes, >= 
that we ſhould there find a great tendency Section 
to go caſed in armour, and that nothing 4+ 
but the fear of a ſtronger redicule reſtrains rey” 
them from ſo doing. A couragious man 
ſcorns to wear any thing, that may give 
him an advantage. over his neighbour ; his 
great glory is neither to fear, nor to be 
feared, without juſt provocation. But a- 
mongſt many phraſes, which have crept 
into converſation, there is not one which 
miſleads us more, than that of a fellow 
of a great deal of fire. This metaphor fire, 
has done much good in keeping coxcombs 
in awe of one another ; but, at the fame 
time, it has made ing troubleſome to all 
the world beſides: There is in the very air 
of one of theſe fellows, ſomething ſo ex- 
preſſive of what he would be at, that a 
man would laugh out, if it were not for 
ſelf-preſervation, If he be a warrior, you 
muſt know all that happened within his 
ſhallow obſervations of the nature of the war ; 
to all which he adds an air of lazineſs, and 
contempt of thoſe of his. companions, who 
were eminent for delighting in the exerciſe 
and knowledge of their duty, during the 
campaign. Hence, under the notion of 
having fire, all — young fellows of much 
animal life, and little underſtanding, that 
R 4 repair 
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Char. repair to our armies, endeavour to uſurp 
XXI. upon the converſation of the rational 
of mankind. Beſides, theſe men of fire, 
Section are generally enemies to all the waiter 
5. where we drink; they are the only men af. 
fronted at the company's being neglected, 

and make the drawers abroad, the valet de 
chambre and footman, at home, know, 

that they are not to be provoked without 
danger of their lives, or a broken head. 
This kind of fire ought to be immediate] 
quenched, or it will ſoon conſume tho 

noble ſeeds of good nature, affability, and 
moderation, which are neceſſary to be cul. 
tivated in youth, if ever we ex an 
accompliſhed man. He that has vivacity 

in doing all the offices of life, with readi- 

neſs of ſpirit, and propriety in the manner 

of doing them, has fire enough ; for it is 

the diſtinguiſhing character of a man 

of merit, to be ever active in laudable 
purſuits, while the common behaviour of 

every gay coxcomb of fire, is to be confi- 
dently in the wrong, and dare to perſiſt in 

it, contrary to reaſon and good manners. 


V. Fear is a very powerful paſſion, 
ſince it is eſteemed one of the greateſt 
of virtues to ſubdue it; and it being im- 
planted in us for our preſervation, it is no 
wonder, that as long as we have any thing, 


we are willing to preſerve, it- ſticks cloſe 
| t0 


— 
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to us: yet as life, and all its enjoyments Char. 
would de ſcarce worth the keeping, if we XXI. 
were under a perpetual dread of loſing =w>—= 
them, it 1s 92 bufineſt of religion — 1 2 
hiloſophy, to free us from all unneceſſary 3. 
le gh dire& our fear to thoſe objec Va 
only, to which it properly belongs. A 
ſhort view of the painfulneſs of this paſſion, 

and of the violent effects it produces, will 
preſently ſhew how dangerous it is to give 

way to it upon flight occaſions : for, ſome 

have frightened themſelves into madneſs, 

and others have given up their lives to 
apprehenfions only. Apprehenſions, if they 

proceed from a conſciouſneſs of guilt, are 

the ſad warnings of reaſon, and may excite 

our pity, but admit of no relief ; for, when 

the hand of the almighty is viſibly lifted 

againſt the impious, the heart of mortal 

man cannot reſiſt it. Wickedneſs, condem- 

ned by her own witneſs, is very timorous ; 

and being oppreſſed with conſcience, always 
forecaſteth grievous puniſhment. Fear 1s 
nothing elſe but a betraying of the ſuccours, 

which reaſon offereth in our defence. 


There is nothing which deſerves our fear, 
but that beneficient being, who is our friend, 
our protector, and our father. If this one 
thought only were ſtrongly fixed in our mind, 
no calamity would be dreadful; it could 
lay no load upon us, when we are ſure of the 

approbation 
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Cu AP. approbation of him, who will repay the 


—— 


XXI. diſgrace of a moment with eternal glory, 
Pain and diſcaſes, when they only haſte 
Section us on to the pleaſures that will never fade 

5. will looſe their ſharpneſs ; death, when ye 
tre aſſured that it is only the beginning 


of life, has no ſting; and the man why 
lives ſo, as not to fear to die, is inconſiſtent 
with himſelf, if he delivers himſelf up u 
any incidental anxiety or trouble: for, 10 
human ſcheme can be ſo accurately projected, 
but it may be ſpoiled by ſome little circum- 
Nance intervening; and that God, who 
directs. the heart of man at his pleaſure, 
and underſtands the thoughts long before, 
may by a thouſand accidents, or by a 
immediate change in the inclination of men, 
diſconcert the moſt ſubtle project, and tur 
it to the benefit of his own ſervants, who 
ſerve him without fear, in holineſs and 
righteouſneſs all the days of their lives 
So that notwithſtanding the evils of thi 
life appear like rocks and precipices, rugged 
and barren, at a diſtance ; yet, at our nearer 
approach, we find little fruitful ſpots, and 
refreſhing ſprings, mixed with the harſh 
neſs and deformities of nature in 1ts corrupt 
ſtate, Hence it has been always remarked, 
that as there is no proſperous ſtate of lik 
without its calamities, ſo there is no advet- 
ſity without its bleſſings : envy and ambition 
purſue the great and powerful, while the 

| | poor 
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and needy taſte the ſweets of quiet Cn Ap. 
and contentment ; and a pious reſignation fills XXI. | 
us with ſure hopes of a reward, and che- '= 
riſheth us with ſecret flowings of comfort, 24 
under the pains of body; the infideli g 1 
of friends; * 9 put won | | 
our laudable actions, when for ſome time 

we have been accuſtomed to theſe preſſures. 

$ that if in our diſtreſs we look forward 

to God for help, we ſhall never be in danger | 
of falling down thoſe precipices, which our * 
imagination is apt to create, when we truſt to | 
our own ſtrength or judgments only. As the 
thing feared may not reach us, ſo we may 
not reach what we fear : our lives may not 
extend to that dreadful point, which we 
have in fight ; though he, who knows all 
our failings, and will not ſuffer us to be 
tempted beyond our ſtrength, is often 
pleaſed, in his tender ſeverity, to ſeparate 
the ſoul from its body, and miſeries 
at once. 


But how amiable ſoever it is to forgive 
injuries; it is a mark of cowardice paſſive- 
ly to forbear reſenting an affront; becauſe 
the reſenting of it would lead a man into 
danger: and it is no leſs a ſign of cowar- 
dice to affront a creature, that hath not 
power to avenge itſelf of the wrong we do 
it, The courageous mind, however enraged 
?gainſt an enemy, feels its reſentments 1 
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Cn Ap. and vaniſh away, when the object of its 
XXI. wrath falls into its power and lies at its mer. 
cy. Therefore, it is a received maxim, that 
Section à man, that can ſo far deſcend from hi 
6. dignity, as to ſtrike a lady, can never re. 
t=—cover his reputation with either ſex; be. 
; cauſe ſhe is always in his power, and no 
provocation is thought ſtrong enough to juſ- 

tify ſuch treatment from the powerful to- 

wards the weakeſt ſex. An inſult upon a 
woman 1s as infamous in a man, as a tame 
behaviour when the lye or a buffet is given, 


| VI. To conclude, the great point of ho- 
nour in men is courage, and in women cha- 
ſtity : yet though a flip in a woman's honour 
is irrecoverable, if a man loſes his honour in 
one re- encounter, it is not impoſſible for 
him to regain it in another, No reaſon | 
think can be aſſigned for fixing the point of 
honour to theſe two qualities, unleſs it be 
that each ſex ſets the greateſt value on the 
qualification, which renders them the molt 
amiable in the eyes of each other. So that 
as nothing recommends a man more to the 


female ſex than courage; and whether it be 


that they are pleaſed to ſee one, who | a 
terror to others fall like a ſlave at their feet; 
or that this quality ſupplies their own prin- 
cipal defect, in guarding them from inſults, 
and avenging their quarrels; or that cou- 
rage is a natural indication of a ſtrong and 


ſprightly 


hon 
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ſprightly conſtitution: ſo nothing makes a CAP. 
woman more eſteemed by the oppoſite ſex XXI. 
than chaſtity; whether it be that we always ——— 
ze thoſe moſt, who are hardeſt to come Section 
at; or that nothing beſides chaſtity, with 6. 
its collateral attendants, truth, fidelity, and 
conſtancy, gives the man a property in. the \ 
perſon he loves ; and conſequently endears 
her to him above any other accompliſh- 


ments, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII, 
Of Love and Courtſhip. 


— — * * 


The Contents. 


CAP. I. Of love. II. How it is diſtinguiſhed from 
XXII, 4%. III. Of beauty. And IV. Reflee- 
Lys tions on à woman's beauty, and features 
V. Of a deceitful beauty, VI. Of women's 
blindneſs and indiſcretions, im time of court- 
Dip. VII. Of forced marriages and 
match-makers, VIII. Of the bad manage- 
ment of parents, in procuring huſbands fir 
their daughters, IX. Of general lovers 
amongſt the men, and delatory lovers among 
the women. X. Of fortune-hunters, and 
fortune-ſtealers, &c. XI. The qualifica- 
tions, that are moſt likely to gain the u- 
man. XII. Advice to young women and 
widows concerning courtſhip, = 
Section 


Othing is more common than to 
I. talk of love; yet the paſſion of love 
— is no more to be underſtood by 
ſome tempers, than a problem in a ſcience 

by an ignorant man: but he that knows 

what affection is, will have, ten-thouſand 
thoughts flowing upon him, which the 
tongue is not able to utter, I know no 

time 
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time of our life, under what character ſo- CH ap. 
ever, in which men can wholly diveſt them- XXII. 
ſelves of an ambition to be in the favour f. 
women: Though there are ten-thouſand Sectian 
afflictions and diſaſters attend the paſſion it= 1+ 
ſelf, and an idle word imprudently repeated 
by a fair woman, and vaſt expences to ſup- 
port her folly and vanity, every day reduce 
men to poverty and death. Daily experi- 
ence ſhews us, that the moſt rude ruſtick 
grows humane as ſoon as he is inſpired by 
this paſſion ; it gives a new grace to his man- 
ners, a new dignity to his mind, a new vi- 
ſage to his perſon. And whether we are 
inclined to liberal arts, to arms, or to addreſs 
in our exerciſe, our improvement is haſtened 
by a particular object, whom we would 
pleaſe by any one of thoſe means. Gentle- 
nels, chearfulneſs, fortitude, liberality, mag- 
nificence, and all the virtues which adorn 
men, and inſpire heroes, are more conſpi- 
cuous in loyers than in others. For, that 
which we call gallantry to women, ſeems 
to be the heroick virtue of private perſons ; 
and there never breathed one man, who 
did not, in that part of his days wherein he 
was recommending himſelf to his miſtreſs, 
do ſomething beyond his ordinary capacity. 
This paſſion not only has a very great effect 
even upon the moſt flow and common men; 
but upon ſuch as it finds qualified with vir- 
tue and merit: alſo it ſhines out in propor- 
tionable 
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Cn AP. tionable degrees of excellence, and gives 
XXII. new grace to the moſt eminent accompliſh. 
ments: and he, who of himſelf. has either 
Section wit, wiſdom or valour, exerts each of theſe 
I. noble endowments when he becomes a lo. 
wY— ver, with a certain beauty of action aboye 
what was ever obſerved in him before that 
time of life. And all who are without any 
one of theſe qualitics, are to be looked upon 
as the rabble of mankind without thought 
and without affection. And as there is a 
kind of ſympathy in fouls that fits them for 
each other; we may be aſſured, when we 
ſee two perſons engaged in the warmth of a 
mutual affection, that there are certain qua- 
lities in both their minds which bear a te- 
ſemblance between themſelves : and a gene- 
rous and conſtant paſſion in an agreeable 
lover, where there is not too great a diſpari- 
ty in other circumſtances, is the greateſt 
bleſſing that can befal the perſon beloved; 
and if over looked in one, may perhaps ne- 
ver be found in another. Among the great 
misfortunes and calamities incident to human 
life, there are none that touch ſo ſenſibly 
as thoſe which befall perſons, who eminent- 
ly love, and meet with fatal interruptions of 
their happineſs when they expect it leaſt, 
Children love their parents, and parents love 
their children, by inſtinct; but the affeQion 
between lovers and friends is founded on 
reaſon and choice, which has always made 
| me 


3 


— 


me think, the ſorrows of the latter much CAP. 
more to be pitied than thoſe of the other: XXII. 
the mind of man is ſoftened and the heart: 
made better by the contemplation of dif- Section 
trefles of this ſort. This extinguiſhes the 1. 
ſeeds of envy and ill-will towards mankind, r 
corrects the pride of proſperity, and beats 

down all that fierceneſs and inſolence, which 

are apt to get into the minds of the daring, 
fortunate, and preſumptious. 


It is, of all others, the greateſt affliction to 
love, and not to be loved again. I have known 
a young gentleman in this condition; and 
this paſſion had ſo extremely mauled him, 
that by a long abſence of thought, he is 
never chearful, his features are ſet, and unin- 
formed, and his whole viſage is deadened, 
but when raiſed by wine; at which time 
he is ſure to go to the coffee-houſe, and 
throw away a great deal of wit on fellows, 
who have no ſenſe, farther than juſt to ob- 
ſerve, that our poor lover has moſt under- 
ſtanding when £ is drunk, and is leaſt in 
his ſenſes when he is ſober. Hence it is, that 
naturaliſts and painters, in all their deſcrip- 
tions, allegories, and pictures, have repre- 
ſented love as a ſoft torment, a bitter ſweet, 
a pleaſing pain, or an agreeable diſtreſs. 
There is no other paſſion, which does pro- 
duce ſuch contrary effects in ſo great a de- 
gree : but this may be ſaid for love, _ 


Vor. II. 3 
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Cn Ap. if we were to'attempt to ſtrike it out of the 
XXII. ſoul, life would be infipid, and our being bu 
half enlivene&: nature would ſink into dead. 
Section neſs and lethargy, if not quickened with ſoms 


2. 


active principle ; and as for all others, whe. 
ther ambition, envy, or avarice, which are 
apt to poſſeſs the mind in the abſence of 
this paſſion, it muſt be allowed, that they 
have greater pains, without the compenſa- 
tion of ſuch exquiſite pleaſures as thoſe we 
find in love, where it 1s honourable and 
generous. A paſſion, therefore, which has 
in it a capacity of making life happy, ſhould 
be cultivated to the very utmoſt advantage 
and reaſon, prudence, and good nature, 
rightly applied, can thoroughly accompliſh 
this great end, provided they have always 
a real and conſtant love for their object. 
ſay a real love, becaule, 


II. Under that revered name of love, 

a brutal defire, called luſt, is frequently 
concealed and admitted; though they dif- 
fer as much as a matron from a proſtitute, 
Love is a child that complains and beweails 
its inability to help itſelf, and weeps for 
aſſiſtance, without an immediate reflection 
or knowledge of the food it wants: Luſt, i 
a watchful thief, which ſeizes its prey, and 
lays ſnares for its own relief; and its prin- 
cipal object being innocence, it never robs, 
but at the ſame time. it murders, Tm 
ore, 
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fore, the figures which the ancient mytho-Cauae, 
logiſts and poets put upon love and luft in XXII. 
their writings, are very inſtructive : they - 
repreſent love as a beauteous blind child, Section 
adorned with a quiver and a bow, which 2. 
he plays with, and ſhoots around him, 
without deſign or direction; to intimate to 

us, that the perſon beloved has no intenti- 

on to give us the anxieties we meet with, 

but that the beauties of a worthy obje&, 

are like the charms of a lovely infant: 

they cannot but attract our concern and 
fondneſs, though the child ſo regarded, is 

as inſenſible of the value we put upon it, 

2Sit is that it deſerves our good will. But 

the ſages figured luſt in the form of a ſatyr 

of ſhape, part human, part beſtial ; to fig- 

nify that the followers of it proſtitute the 

reaſon of a man, to purſye the appetites of 
brutes. And they repreſent him haunting 

the paths and caverts of the wood-nymphs 

and ſhepherdefles ; lurking on the banks of 
nyulets, and watching the purling ſtreams, 

as the reſorts of retired virgins) to ſhew, 

that lawleſs deſire tends chiefly to prey up- 


en innocence, and has ſomething ſo unna- 


tural in it, that it hates its own make, and 
ſhuns the object it loved, as ſoon as it has 
debaſed it to its own likeneſs, Hence, from 
this idea of a cupid and a ſatyr, we may 
ſettle our notions of theſe different deſires, 


and accordingly rank thoſe that follow 
them. 
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Cu Ap. them. She then is moſt lovely, whoſe un- 
XX1I. affected freedom, and conſcious innocence, 
A give her the attendance of the graces in all 
Section her actions: and as the motive of a man 

2. life is ſeen in all his actions, ſo they who 
have the beauteous boy for their inſpiret, 
have a ſimplicity of behaviour, and a cer. 
tain evenneſs of deſire, which burns like the 
lamp of life in their boſoms ; while they, 
who are inſtigated by the fatyr, are ever 
tortured by jealouſies of the object of their 
wiſhes ; often deſire what they ſcorn ; and 
as often conſciouſly and knowingly em. 
brace where they are mutually indifferent 
and cold in their affections. If a mam 
would examine his heart, in this caſe, he 
will find, that the awful diftance which he 
bears towards his love, in all his thought 
of her, and that chearful familiarity with 
which he approaches her, are certain in 
ſtances of her being the trueſt object of hy 
affection. And though her mein carries muct 
more invitation than command, to beholt 
her is an immediate check to looſe beh. 
viour ; and to love her, is a liberal educa 
tion: for, it being the nature of all love tl 
create an imitation of the beloved perſon ual lit! 
the lover, a regard for a virtuous womit tc 
naturally produces a decency of mann inne 
and a good conduct of life in thoſe th love 
admire her. ole, 
L | HI. | wit] 
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among the ſex ; and it has been tartly ob- 
ſerved, that the laſt ſighs of a handſome 
woman, are not ſo much for the loſs of 
her life, as of her beauty. Which diſpoſi- 


deſire of pleaſing, and proceeds upon an 


art of improving beauty, is for a woman ne- 


the force of features alone, any more than 


lovers to complain, reſent, languiſh, deſpair, 
a particular caſt to the countenance, and 


tures. But beauty is an over-weaning ſelf- 


ſufficient thing, careleſs of providing itſelf 
little does it conſult its own intereſts, that 


Winnocence, which renders it deſirable and 
lovely. Our preſumptuous handſome peo- 
| ple, uſually, are ſo phantaſtically pleaſed 
ith themſelves, that if they do not kill at 


tion ſprings from a laudable motive, the 


opinion, not altogether groundleſs, that art 
can help nature. But the true ſecret and 


ver to think that ſhe can be handſome by 
ſhe can be witty only by the help of ſpeech. 


There is nothing more common than for 
and die in dumb ſhow ; every paſſion gives 


is apt to diſcover itſelf in ſome of our fea- 


any more ſubſtantial ornaments ; nay, ſo 


Wt too often defeats-itſelf,, by betraying that 


S 3 firſt 


III. A Woman's ſtrongeſt paſſion, is CH Ap. 
for her own beauty, which ſhe values as her XXII. 
favourite diſtinction: from hence it is, that 
all arts, which pretend to improve or pre- Section 
ſerve it, meet with ſo general a reception 33 
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Cuar, firſt ſight, as the phraſe is, a ſecond inter. 


— 


XXII. view diſarms them of all their power and 


3 Thus beauty has been the delight 


2. 
w—— her, that has not felt its influence ſo ſenſi. 


_ privilege of being firſt heard, and of being 


an and torment of the world, ever fince the 


creation. There has ſcarce been a philoſo- 


ly; and almoſt every one of them have lef 


us ſome ſaying or other, which intimated, 
that they too well knew the power there- 


of, A graceful perſon, . fays one of thoſe 
ſages, is a more powerſul recommendation, 
than the beſt letter that can be writ in our 
favour : We ſhould, ſays another, confider 
it as a meer gift of nature, and not any 
perfection of our own : Another calls it a 
ſhort-lived tyranny : And, again, becauſe 


it impoſes upon us without the help of 


language, a fourth calls it a filent fraud, 
No perſon can deny, that there is ſomething 
irreſiſtible in a beauteous form; the moſt 
ſevere will not pretend, that they do not 
feel an immediate prepoſſeſſion in favour of 
the handſome face : they always have the 


regarded, before others in ordinary matters: 
nevertheleſs, at the ſame time, the hand- 
ſome ſhould conſider, that it is a poſſeſſion, 
as it were, foreign to them; no one can 
give it himſelf, or preſerve it when they 
have it in its prime. Is it not then a great 
misfortune, that e can bear any qua- 
lity in the world better than beauty 0 the 

au- 
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beauties, whether male or female, they CR Ar. 
are, of all others, generally the moſt un- XXII, 
tractable people. We are ſo exceſſively ww 
perplexed 9 the particularities in their Sactiun 
behaviour, that, to be at eaſe, one would 3: 
be apt to wiſh there were no ſuch creatures 
in the world. Theſe remarkable beauties 
expect ſo great allowances, and give ſo lit- 
tle to others, that they, who have to do 
with them, find, in the main, a man with 
a better perſon than ordinary,, and a beau- 
tiful woman might be very happily changed 
for ſuch to whom nature has been leſs li- 
berally kind : for the. handſome fellow is 
uſually ſo much a gentleman, and the fine 
woman has ſomething ſo becoming, that 
there is no enduring either of them in con- 
verſation. But I muſt tell them, that dif- 
hdence and preſumption, upon account of 
our perſons, are equally faults; and both 
ariſe from the want of knowing, or rather 
endeavouring to know ourſelves, and for 
what we ought to be valued or neglected 
by the reſt of the world. If we take the 
whole ſex to , we ſhall find thoſe who 
have the ſtrongeſt poſſeſſion of men's hearts, 
are not always eminent for their beauty: 
we ſee it often happen, that thoſe who en- 
gage men to the greateſt violence, are 
ſuch as thoſe, who-are ſtrangers to them, 
would take to be remarkably defeCtive for 


that purpoſe, 
S 4 IV. The 


* 
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Car. IV. The beauties among women A 
XXII. generally ſpeaking, the moſt impertinent 
and difagreeable. Their apparent deſire of 


Section 
4. 


admiration, is a reflection upon their own me. 
rit, and preciſe behaviour in their genera] 
conduct, are almoſt inſeparable - accidents in 
beauties of this ſort ; they will grant nothing 
but to more importunity and ſollicitation 
than their favours deſerve. And admiration 
of a beauty, merely as ſuch, is inconſiſtent 
with a tolerable reflection upon ourſelves, 
They are for ever affected with ſuch a parti- 
cularity, that we are incumbred with their 
charms in all their words and actions: they 
pray at publick devotions as they are beau- 
ties: they converſe on ordinary occaſions as 
they are beauties: and if we do but aſk 
them what it is a clock, they are at 2 
ſtand whether ſo great beauties ſhould an- 
ſwer us or no; becauſe they imagine that 
affectation imbeliſheth their greateſt charms. 
It is to affectation that their arms can lodge 
ſo quietly juſt. over their hips, and the fan 
can play without any force or motion, but 
juſt of the wriſt :- and it is affectation that 
makes them penſive at a tragedy; ſcornfvl 
at a comedy, and lowly at a ſermon. And 
in their defence, men, ſay they, who cannot 
rziſe their fortunes, and are uneaſy under 
the incapacity of ſhining in courts, rail at 
ambition; ſo: do awkward and inſipid Wo- 

men, 
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Of Modeſt Beauties. 
men, who cannot warm the hearts and Cy ap, 
charm the eyes of men, rail at affectation: XXII. 
yet I muſt difſent, for as pride deſtroys all = 
ſymmetry and grace, ſo affectation is a more Section 
terrible enemy to fine faces than the ſmall 4. 
pox. Beſides beauty loſes its force, if _— 
accompanied with modeſty ; and ſhe that 
has an humble opinion of herſelf, will have 
every body's applauſe, becauſe ſhe does not 
expect it; while the vain creature loſes ap- 
probation through too great a ſenſe of de- 
ſerving it by her own affectation. 


———_— 


The contemplation of beauty heightened by 
virtue, and commanding our eſteem and love, 
while it draws our obſervation, 1s much no- 
bler: and the charms of a coquet are faint 
and ſprightleſs when compared with the real 
lovelineſs of innocence, Piety, good hu- 
mour, and truth are virtues, which add a new 
ſoftneſs to the fair ſex, and even beautify 
their beauty. This is the -beauty of thoſe 
chearful good humoured creatures, into 
whoſe heads as it never entered that they 
could make any man unhappy, ſo they only 
are the perſons formed for making men happy 
in this life, Their unſtudied graces of beha- 
viour, and the pleafing accents of their 
tongue, inſenſibly draw us on to wiſh for a 
nearer enjoyment of them ; and even their 
ſmiles carry in them a ſilent reproof to the 
impulſes of laſt, Thus, though the attrac- 

ves 
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Cx Ap, tives of their beauty, play almoſt irrefiſy. 
XXII. bly apon us and create defire, we imme. 
we diately ſtand corrected not by the ſeyeriy 
Section but by the decency of their virtuous cartiaee 
4. That ſweetneſs and good humour which z 
o viſible in their faces naturally diffuſes it 
ſelf into every word and action: their per. 

ſons, as they are thus ſtudiouſly embelllhe 

by nature, thus adorned with unpremed. 

tated graces, are fit lodgings for minds 0 

fair and lovely; there rational piety, mo. 

deſt hope, and chearful reſignation dwell i 
perfection. Therefore to conſider womet 
merely as objects of ſight is a low and de. 
grading idea of that ſex, which was create! 

to refine the joys, and ſoften the cares. 
humanity, by the moſt agreeable particps 

tion. By this we ſhould abridge them d 

their natural extent of power, and put 

them only upon a level with their pic 

tures. When wiſdom and beauty meet i 

one perſon, we have the moſt plealing 
proſpect of human nature. Beauty | 

the peculiar portion of that ſex, which þ 
therefore called fair; but the happy concur 

rence of both theſe excellencies in the ſam: 
perſon, is a character too celeſtial to be. Is 
quently found; though the true art ot a 

fiſting beauty conſiſts in embelliſhing wal 
whole perſon by the proper ornaments d 
virtuous and commendable qualification 

And by this help alone it is, that thoſe wil 

93 voy 
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ne == the favourite work of nature, become a-Cu ar. 
nimated, and are in a capacity of exerting XXII. 
their charms : and thoſe, who ſeem to have 
heen neglected by her, like models wrought 
in haſte, are capable in a great meaſure, of 5- 
fniſhing what ſhe has left unpoliſhed. 
Good-nature will always fupply the abſence | 
of beauty ; but beauty cannot Jong ph the | 

abſence of good-nature, 


V. Where the lover is a very honeſt, 
plain man, and what charmed him was a 
perſon that he thought would go along 
with him in the cares and joys of life, not 
taken up with herſelf, but fincerely atten- 
tive with a ready and chearful mind to ac- 
company him in them both; if he is de- 
ceived in his choice, he ſeldom fails of being 
ruined : for when a deceitful beauty, ſup- 
poſes that a man's heart is ſeized with her 
enchantments, and that few of us can refiſt 
their inſinuations, though never ſo much 
againſt our intereſt and opinion; ſhe com- 
only deſtroys the good effects a man's fol- 

W owing his own way and inclination might 
have upon his honour and fortune, by inter- 
pong her power over him in matters 

wherein they cannot influence him, but to 
his diſparagement and loſs. Therefore I do 
not know a taſk fo difficult in human life, 

as to be proof againſt the importunities of a 
woman a man loves, Her 2 
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Cn Ap. len looks, or at beſt her conſtrained familiari. 
XXII. ties, in one whom we uſually meet with tram. 
pott and alacrity, melt us down and over rule 
Section our reaſon, © It was the unquiet vanity. of the 

5. woman, ſays a certain author, that furniſhed 

-— ſatan with proper means to work his miſchief 

on the human race; ſo as by Adam's hearken. 
ing to the voice of his wife, contrary to the 
expreſs commandment of the living God 

mankind by that her incantation became the 

ſubje& of labour, ſorrow, and death. Woman 

was given to man for a comforter and com- 

panion, but not for a counſellor, She was 

tempted by the moſt ugly and unworthy of 

all beaſts; the motive of her diſobedience 

was a deſire to know what was moſt unfit- 

ting her knowledge; and the man was 

moved to yield to her perſuaſions, even for 

the ſame cauſe, which hath moved: all men 

fince to the like conſent, namely, an un- 

willingneſs to grieve her, or make her fad, 

leſt ſhe ſhould pine, and be overcome with 
ſorrow. Thus Adam, who fell from a ſtate 

of perfection, and Solomon a man 'endued 
with the greateſt wiſdom, diſobeyed- their 
creator by the perſuaſion and for the love 
they bare to a woman. Therefore it is not 
ſo wonderful as lamentable, that other men 
in ſucceeding ages, have been allured to ſo 
many inconvenient and wicked practices by 
the perſuaſions of their wives, or other be- 
loved darlings, who cover and W 
erat mall- 
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malicious purpoſes with a counterfeit paſſion CHA. 

of diſſimulate ſorrow and unquietneſs of XXII. 

mind,” 34 
Section 

It is always known, that women are 5 

ever too hard for us upon a treaty ; and we 

muſt conſider how ſenſeleſs a thing it is 

to argue with one, whoſe looks and geſtures 

are more prevalent with us than our rea- 

ſons and arguments can be with her that 

has no other views than to gratify her own 

ambition: therefore, as a man is thus liable 

to be vanquiſhed by the charms of her he 

loves, the ſafeſt way is to determine what 

is proper to be done; but to avoid all 

expoſtulation with her before he executes 

what he has reſolved upon, after mature 

deliberation. Every man has enough to do 

to conquer his own unreaſonable withes and 

defires; but he does that in vain, if he 

muſt gratify thoſe of another : and it is a 

moſt miſerable ſlavery to ſubmit to what 

we diſapprove, and give up a truth for no 

other reaſon, but that we had not fortitude 

to ſupport it to the end. If the woman's re- 

queſt be prejudicial to a man's circumſtances, 

and he take ever ſo much pride in his wife 

and family, let his pride be in his wife 

and family, let him give them all the con- 

veniences of life in ſuch a manner, as if he 

were proud of them ; but let it be his own 

innocent pride, which are indulged by _ 

an 
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CAP. and not their exorbitant deſires. But in 
XXII. ſuch caſe, all the little arts imaginable an 
— bſten uſed to ſoften a man's heart, and mie 
Section his paſſion above his underſtanding ; there. 

5. fore in all conceſſions of this kind, a man 
ſould confider whether the preſent he 
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makes flows from his own love, or from the 
importunity of his beloved: if from the 
latter, he is her ſlave; if from the former, 
he is her friend and companion. I will grant, 
that it is the moſt difficult maſtery over 
ourſelves we can poſſibly attain, to reſiſ 
the grief of her who charms us; but if 
we would be accounted honeſt and juſt, 
and retain the character of a gentleman, 
let the heart ach, be the anguiſh never ſo 
quick and painful, it is what muſt be 
ſuffered and paſſed through; for, if ambj- 
tion be once indulged, we are no longer 
her guardian and protector, as we wer 
deſigned by nature; but, in compliance to 
her weakneſſes, we have diſabled ourſelves 
from avoiding the misfortunes, into which 
they will lead us both; and we are to fee 
the hour in which we are to be reproached 
by herſelf, for that very compliance to her. 
It has been found by experience, that the 
old argument, You do not love me, if you 
deny me this; which firſt was uſed to 
obtain a - trifle, by habitual ſucceſs will 


oblige the unhappy man, who gives Way 


to it, to reſign the cauſe even of his 
country 
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country and of His honour, upon the like Cn Ar. 
trifling occaſion. - XXII. 
— 


VI „Next to this weakneſs in men, Sent n 
muſt obſerve that it is a very melancholy 6. 

thing that in the circumſtance of love (chi 
is the moſt important of all others in 
female life) women, who are always weak, 
are ſtill the weakeſt part of human nature: 
for though the true way of valuing a man, 
is to confider his reputation among the 
men; yet, for want of this neceſſary rule 
towards women's conduct, when it is too 
late, they often find themſelves married to the 
out-caſt of mankind. Did women, in the 
caſe of courtſhip, act with prudence, a 
lover ſhould have a certificate from the laſt 
woman he ſerved, how he was turned away, 
before they received him into their ſer- 
vice, But at preſent, any vagabond 1s 
welcome, provided he promiſes to enter 
into their retinue. Is it not wonderful, 
that women will not take a. footman, 
without credentials from his laſt maſter ; 
and in the greateſt concern of life, they 
make no ſcruple of falling into a treaty 
with the moſt notorious offender in his 
behaviour, againſt others of their ſex. But 
what is more ſurprizing, it is generally 
from being diſagreeable among men, that 
tellows endeavour to make themſelves 


pleaſing to women: Though a woman is to 
* the 
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Cn Ap. the laſt degree reproachable for being 
XXII. deceived, and a man ſuffers no loſs d 
credit for being a deceiver of a woman, 
Section | | 
6. And hence it is, that men have ſo much 
t— encouragement among the fair ſex; eye 
though they never intend to offer © they 
ſervice as a ſuitor : ſuch are then diſtin. 
guiſhed by the name of a woman's man, 
whoſe little accompliſhments of coming 
into a room with a good air, and telling 
while they are with them, what they 
cannot hear among themſelves, uſually 
make up his whole merit. And as the 
fowlers in catching birds, have a method 
of imitating their voices to bring them 
to the ſnares; ſo theſe women's men 
have always a ſimilitude of the ces 
ture they hope to betray, in ther 
own converſation : conſequently, the vo- 
man's man is a perſon in his air and 
behaviour, quite different from the reſt of 
our ſpecies: his garb. is more looſe and 
negligent, his manner more ſoft and in- 
dolent; that is to ſay, there is an apparent 
endeavour to appear unconcerned and care- 
leſs in both theſe caſes. A woman's man 1s 
very knowing in all that paſſes from one 
family to another, has little pretty officioul- 
neſſes, is not at a loſs what is good for a 
cold; and it is not amiſs if any ſudden indiſ- 


poſition happens for him to have a. bottle of 
| ſpirits, 
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ſpirits in his pocket to bring the lady to CnHAr. 
her ſenſes. He has always ſome ſingularity XXII. 
in his behaviour, ſome whim in his way ——— 
of life; and what would have made him en 
ridiculous among the men, has recom- 6, 
mended him to the women. As to ha——— 
parts, he muſt not be a man of ſenſe, or 
2 fool; his buſineſs is to entertain; and for 


this purpoſe it is much better to have a fa- 
culty of arguing, than a ſound judgment. 


The pleaſanteſt of all the womens equi- 
page, are their regular viſitants : theſe are 
yolunteers in their ſervice, without any hopes 
of pay or preferment. Such fellows are ac- 
compliſhed with the knowledge of the 
ordinary occurrences about court and town; 
have that ſort of good breeding which is 
excluſive of all morality ; and conſiſts only 
in being publickly decent, and privately 
diſſolute; and expreſſes itſelf wholly in 
that motion which we call ſtrutting: and 
his marks are an elevated cheſt, a pinched 
hat, a meaſurable ſtep, and a ſly ſurveying 
eye. So that when we ſee a fellow loud 
and talkative, full of infipid life and laugh- 
ter, we may venture to pronounce him a 
female favourite. Noiſe and flutter are ſuch 
accompliſhments as they cannot withſtand ; 
and the paſſion of an ordinary woman for 
a man, is nothing elſe but ſelf- love, di- 
verted upon another object: ſhe by 

ve 
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Cu Ar. have the lover a woman in every thing but 
XXII. the diſtinction of the ſexes : fo that the 


» yzreateſt of his grace, is, that the pleaſant 


1 thief, as they call him, is the moſt in, 


conſtant creature living, has a wonderful 
deal of wit and humour, and never wants 
ſomething to ſay. Beſides all which, he, 
if we ſhould provoke him, has a moſt 


ſpiteful dangerous tongue, Therefore, if we 
ſee. a man more full of geſture than ordi- 


nary in a publick aſſembly, if loud upon 


no occaſion, if negligent of the company 
round him, and yet laying wait for deſtroy- 
ing by that negligence, we may take it 
for granted, that he has ruined many an 
unguarded woman. If he has been drunk 
in good company, or paſſed a night with 
a wench, it is ordinary for him to f 
of it next day before women, for 

he pretends the greateſt reſpe& ; for which, 
though he may be reproved, perhaps 
with a blow of the fan, or an Oh he, 


approbation in her countenance. He 5 
called a ſtrange wicked fellow, a fad 
wretch ; he ſhrugs his ſhoulders, fwears, 
receives another blow, fwears again he did 


not know he ſwore; and all is well; and 


he is encouraged to do the like again, And 


long experience ſhews, that the looſeſt 
principles and. moſt abandoned behaviour, 
carry all before them in pretenſions to 


Women 
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women of ample portions: and the encou- CH Ap. 
ragement given to people of this ſtamp, XXII. 
has made ſeveral erwiſe well inclined = 
young men throw off the remaining Section 
impreffions of a ſober education, in order 6. 
to qualify themſelves for the company of 

the ladies. | 


— 


People are got into a way of affection, 
with a manner of over-looking the moſt 
ſolid virtues, and admiring the moſt trivial 
qualifications. Women are ſo far from 
expecting to be contemned for being very 
injudicious and filly, that while they can 
preſerve their features and their mein, they 
know that they are ſtill the object of deſire: 
and there is a fort of ſecret ambition on 
each fide, to be amiable in imperfection, 
and to arrive at the characters of the dear 
deceiver and the perjured fair, by reading 
frivolous books, and keeping as frivolous 
company. This is the fountain in which 
ſo many beautiful helpleſs young women 
are facrificed, and given up to lewdneſs, 
ſhame, poverty, and diſeaſe : it is to this, 
alſo, that ſo many excellent young women, 
who might be patterns of conjugal affection, 
and parents of a worthy race, pine under 
unhappy paſſions for ſuch as have not atten- 
tion enough to obſerve, or virtue enough 
to prefer them to their common whores. 
Yet I ſcarce ever knew a ks” 

or 
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Cn ap. for certainly theſe men that uſe women in 
XXII. this manner, can never 2 better, than 


— ſcooner or later, to pay for it; for mar- 


Section riage, which is a bleſſing to another man, 
6. falls upon ſuch a one as a puniſhment, 
—— Thoſe who have moſt diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by railing at, and tantalizing the ſex 
in general, very often make an honourable 
amends, by chuſing one of the moſt worth- 
leſs perſons of it, for a companion and help- 
mate, The God of marriage takes his revenge 
in kind, on thoſe who turns his myſteries 

into ridicule, or hold them in contempt, 


Any one, who obſerves what paſſe 
among ſuch men in this town, may very 
well frame to himſelf a notion of their 
riots and debaucheries all night, and their 
apparent preparations for them all day; 
and muſt believe that they paſs none of 
their time innocently, but when they are 
aſleep, and never ſleep but when they are 
weary and heavy with exceſſes ; and ſleep 
only to prepare themſelves for thgir repetition 
of them, as ſoon as nature is refreſhed, 
Therefore, one of the Roman emperors, ſe- 
parating the married from the fingle men, did 
particular honours to the former; but he 
told the latter that their lives and actions 
had been ſo peculiar, that he knew not by 
what name to call them; not by that of 
men, for they performed nothing that was 
| manly ; 
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manly ; not by that of citizens, for the Cuae, 
city might periſh, notwithſtanding their XXII. 
care; nor by that of Romans, for they v— 
deſigned to extirpate the Roman name: that Section 
he could not chuſe but tell them, that all 
other crimes put together could not equa- 
lize theirs; for they were guilty of murder, 
in not ſuffering thoſe to be born, which 
ſhould proceed from them ; of impiety, in 
cauſing the names and honours of their 
anceſtors to ceaſe; and of facrilege, in 
deſtroying their kind, which proceeded 
from the immortal Gods, and human 
nature, the principal thing conſecrated to 
them; and that all this proceeded not 
from any kind of virtue or abſtinance, but 
from a looſeneſs and wantonneſs, which 
ought never to be encouraged in any 
civilized nation. | 


Now, after theſe obſervations, let me 
return to the ladies, and ſay, that if they, 
when they begin to reflect upon their 
lovers, in the firſt place confidered what 
figure they make in the camp, at the bar, 
on the change, in their country, or at 
court; they would behold them in quite 
another view than they generally do: and 
were they to behave themſelves according 
to this rule, they ſhould not have the juſt 
imputation of favouring the ſillieſt of mor- 
tals, to the great ſcandal of the wiſeſt, 

SY who 
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Cn AP. who value their favour as it advances their 
XXII. pleaſure, not their character. All Which 
proceeds from this miſconduct of yielding 
Section too much to inclination; for, when 
7- let their imaginations take this unbridled 
ing, it is not he that acts beſt that is moſt 
lovely, but he that is moſt lovely acts beſt 
in their eyes and affections. And when 
their humble ſervants make their addreſſes, 
women do not keep themſelves en 
diſengaged to be judges of their merit; & 
that they ſeldom give their judgment of 
their lovers, till they have loſt their judg- 
ment for them. 


N 


VII. In this caſe, the women have 


none but themſelves to blame ; but where 
they are joined to men againſt their ineli- 
nations, and deprived of their true love 
by the over-bearing of a parent, they are 
much to be pitied. There is no calamity 
in life that falls heavier upon human 
nature than a diſappointment in love ; elpe- 
cially when it happens between two perſons 
whoſe hearts are mutually engaged. Bar- 
barity of parents, who ſo frequently inter- 
poſe their authority in this grand article 
of life, is much to be blamed. Any tran- 
fient ill humour is ſoon forgotten, but the 
reflection of ſuch a cruelty muſt continue 
to raiſe reſentments as long as life itſelf: 
and by this one piece of barbarity, an 
indulgent 


— 
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indulgent father loſes the merit of all his CH Ap. 
paſt kindneſſes, to the miſerable child. XXII. 
No doubt but that children often deceive 


themſelves in the happineſs which they 


propoſe ; but as in ſuch a caſe they can 2 


have no one to blame but themſelves, 
they will bear the diſappointment with 
greater patience; but if they never make 
the experiment, however happier they 


may be with another, they will ſtill 


think they might have been happier with 
their own choice. The parent, who forces 
a child of a liberal and ingenuous ſpirit 
into the arms of a clown or a blockhead, 
obliges her to a crime too odious for a 


name in chaſte ears; for it is in a degree 


the unnatural conjunction of a rational 
creature, and a brute. And where there 
is not an union of minds, wedlock is but 
a more ſolemn proſtitution. But what 1s 
there ſo common, as the beſtowing an 


accompliſhed woman with ſuch a diſparity 


of accompliſhments! We might name 
crowds, who lead miſerable lives, for want 
of knowledge in their parents of this 
maxim, that good ſenſe and good nature 
are always found in the ſame perſon. 1 
don't mean that which is attributed to 
tools, and called good nature; becauſe that 


is only an inability of obſerving what is 


faulty, which turns in marriage into a 
fuſpicion of every thing as ſuch, from a 
T 4 | Cconſciouſnels 
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Cn Ap. conſciouſneſs of that incapacity. E | 
XXII. the diſtreſs, which has given occaſion to 
— ſome of the fineſt tragedies that were 
ect ever written, and daily fills the world with 
7- melancholy, diſcontent, phrenſy, fickneſ, 
Wars deſpair, and death itſelf. At the beſt, ſhe 
that is married to a ſullen fool with wealth, 
her beauty and merit are loſt upon the 
dolt, who is inſenſible of any perfection: 
their hours together are either painful or 
infipid : the minutes ſhe has to herſelf in 
his abſence, are not ſufficient to give vent 
at her eyes to the grief and torment of hi 
laſt diſcourſe and embraces, 


And all this ſhall be owing to the over- 
bearing of a parent ; and, ſome times, to the 
over-perſuaſions of a match-maker, who 
often ſupports herſelf in an affluent condition, 
by contracting friendſhip with rich young 
widows and maids, of plentiful fortunes 
at their own diſpoſal, and mn her 
friends upon worthleſs indigent fellows 
or enſnaring inconſiderate and raſh youths 
of great eſtates into the arms of vicious 
proſtitutes. This peſt of ſingle women, 
and of raſh youths, is accompliſhed in all 
the arts which can make her acceptable at 
impertinent viſits : ſhe knows all that paſſes 
in every quarter, and is well acquainted 
with all the favourite ſervants, buſy bodies, 
dependants, and poor relations of al 


perſons 
of 


tuned for her acquaintance, and admired 
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of condition in the whole town and CHAT. 
country round about; by which ſhe gains XXII. 
attention; and by promiſing ſucceſs to the: 
parties, ſhe is loaded with preſents, impor- Section 


b. 


as 2 woman of exemplary good breeding, 


by thoſe who do not know the firſt taſte 
of life. Yet, certainly, to murder and to 
rob are leſs iniquities, than to raiſe profit 


| by abuſes as irreparable as taking away 


life; but more grievous, as making it 
laſtingly unhappy to the party deceived. 
And to rob a lady, at play, of half her 
fortune, is not ſo ill, as giving the whole 
and herſelf to an unworthy man. As this 
is 2 common caſe, the match-maker has 
provided a retreat for herſelf, and ſeldom 
fails to adminiſter conſolation to an un- 
happy fair at home, by leading her to an 
agreeable gallant abroad. She preaches 
the general condition of all the married 
world, and tells an unexperienced young 
woman the methods of ſoftning her afflic- 
tion, and laughs at her ſimplicity and want 
of knowledge, with an Oh! my dear, you 
will know better, if you will follow my 
advice, Your dolt enjoys ſuch a one, 


why may not you pleaſe yourſelf alſo ? 
VIII. The next obſervation is to 


correct that too common way among 
fathers, of publiſhing to the world, that 
| they 
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Ch Ap. they will give their daughters twice the 
XXII. fortune they really intend, and thereby 
draw young gentlemen, whoſe eſtates are 
Section often in debt, into a dilemma, either of 
: 9- crofling a fixed inclination, contracted by 
9 long habit of thinking upon the fame 
perſon, and ſo being miſerable that way; 

or elſe beginning the world under a bur. 

then that he can never get quit off till death 

calls him out of all his troubles ; Or, if 
otherwiſe it is known, that when a man 

falls in love in ſome families, they uſe him 

as if his land was mortgaged to them, 

and he cannot diſcharge himſelf, but by 

really making it the ſame thing in an 
unreaſonable ſettlement, or foregoing what 

is dearer to him than his real eſtate: 
ſuch extortioners are, of all others, the 

moſt cruel ; yet the ſharks, who prey upon 

the inadvertency of young heirs, are more 
pardonable than theſe, who treſpaſs upon 

the good opinion of thoſe, who treat with 

them upon the foot of choice reſpect 
confidence. | 


IX But I apprehend love is never 
more abuſed than by thoſe men who do 
not defign to marry ; yet, that they may 
appear to have ſome ſenſe of gallantry, 
think they muſt -pay their devoirs to one 
particular fair; in order to which, they 
ſingle out from amongſt the herd © of 

| | females, 
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females, a raw, innocent, young creature, CHAP, 
who thinks all the world as ſincere as XXII. 
herſelf; to whom they deſign to make = 
their fruitleſs addreſſes. They firſt take Scion 
every opportunity of being in her com- 9. 
y, and then never fail upon all occa- 
fions to be particular to her, laying them- 
ſelves at her feet, proteſting the reality of 
their paſſion with a thouſand oaths, ſolli- | 
citing a return, and ſaying as many fine { 
things as their ſtock of wit will allow; | 
and if they are not deficient that way, 
they generally ſpeak ſo as to admit of a dou- 
ble interpretation, which the credulous fair 
is too apt to turn to her own advantage, 
and ſo her unwary heart becomes an eaſy 
prey to theſe deceitful monſters ; who no 
ſooner perceive it, but immediately they 
grow cool, and ſhun her whom they before 
ſeemed ſo much to admire, and proceed 
to act the ſame common-place villainy 
towards ſome other woman. Then, after 
a while, a coxcomb, fluſhed with man 
of theſe infamous victories, ſhall ſay he is 
ſorry for the poor fools, proteſt and vow 
he never 9 matrimony, and won- 
ders that talking civilly, can be fo ſtrangely 
miſinterpreted by his female admirers. And 
it is not uncommon for the parents of 
young women, of moderate fortunes, to 
wink at the addreſſes of theſe friblers, and 
Expoſe their children to this ambiguous 
behaviour, 
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Cx ap. behaviour, till, by the fondneſs to one 
XXII. they are to loſe, they become incapabli 
of love towards others, and, by conſe- 
Section quence, in their future marriage lead x 
7 joyleſs or a miſerable life; for it is certain 
that many a young woman has had her 
heart irrecoverably won, by men who have 
not made one advance which ties "their 
admirers, though the females languifh 
with the utmoſt uneaſineſs and expectation 
They that are maſters of this talent, are 
capable of cloathing their thoughts in ſo ſoſt 
a dreſs, and ſomething ſo diſtant from 
the ſecret purpoſe of their heart, that the 
imagination' of the unguarded is touched 
with a fondneſs, which grows too inſen- 
ſible to be reſiſted by the ſincere lover. 


The firſt ſparks of love are frequently 
kindled in a very inſenſible manner. Its 
poſſible that a man and a woman may love 
each other, and be entirely ignorant of 
their own paſſion : there may poſſibly be 
no manner of love between them in the 
eyes of all their acquaintance ; it may be 
all friendſhip ; and though they may be a 
fond as ſhepherd and ſhepherdeſs in 2 
paſtoral, ſtill the nymph and the ſwan 
may be to each other no more. But 1s 
natural to women, that they have no man- 
ner of approbation of men, without ſome 
degree of love; for this reaſon, he l 

dangerous 
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dangerous to be entertained as a friend or HA. 
I vißitant, who is capable of gaining any XXII. 
imminent eſteem or obſervation, though it. 
be ever ſo remote from love pretenſions. 2&0 
And if a man's heart has not the abhor- 9. 
rence of any treacherous deſign, he may 
eaſily improve approbation into kindneſs, 
and kindneſs into paſſionate love, The per- 
miſſion of ſuch an intercourſe often makes a 
young woman come into the arms of her 
huſband, after the diſappointment of four 
or five paſſions, which ſhe has ſucceſſively 
had for different men, before ſhe 1s pru- 
dentially given to him for whom ſhe has 
neither love nor friendſhip. And we often 
find that there are women of dilatory 
tempers, who are for {pinning out the time 
of courtſhip to an immoderate length, 
without being able either to cloſe ' with, 
or diſmiſs their lovers. Let me adviſe ſuch 
| women, ſeriouſly to think on the ſhortneſs 
of their life; a life that is not long enough 
for a coquet to play all her tricks in: and 
a timorous woman, drops into her grave 
before ſhe has done conſidering : whereas 
ſhe ought to play her part in haſte, when 
the conſiders that ſhe is ſuddenly to quit 
the ſtage, and to make room for others, 
whoſe beauty is coming on. She muſt 
remember that her beauty is much ſhorter, 
and that the fineſt ſkin wrinkles in a few 
years, and loſes the ſtrength of its colour- 
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Cx Ap. ing ſo ſoon; that we have ' ſcarce time t, 
XXII admire it, before it —— away. And tho 
II would not be underſtood, to diſcourage 
Seckion that natural modeſty in the ſex, which 
9. renders a retreat from the firſt approaches 
W a lover, both faſhionable and graceful; 

yet, a virtuous woman ſhould reject the 
firſt offer of marriage, only as a good man 
does. that of a biſhoprick : but I would 
adviſe neither the one nor the other to 
perſiſt in refuſing what they approve” in 
their hearts. 


Ladies! be always upon your guard 2. 
gainſt fortune-hunters, whoſe follies are too 
groſs to give diverſion ; and whoſe vanity 
is too ſtupid to let them be ſenſible that 
they are a publick nuſance. People that 
want ſenſe, do always in an egregious man- 
ner want modeſty ; they are never mortif- 
ed, but when they fee you receive and de- 

piſe them; otherwiſe, they reſt aſſured, 
that it is your ignorance makes them out of 
your good graces ; or, that it is only want 
of admittance prevents their being amiable 
where they are ſhunned ; but when once 
they perceive a deficiency in their - 
tions of your fortune, — it be the ve⸗ 
ry night before the nuptials, they ſlink a- 
way, and leave you in diſgrace. 
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LE Cuar; 
X. Yet theſe are not ſo bad as for- XXII. 


© tune-ſtealers, who take care to plant them 
wich clyes in a woman's view whenever ſhe ap- Setzzon 
hes WY pears in any publick aſſembly ; ſo that 10. 
ful; whether at church or at the play-houſe, —v— 
the both her diverſions and devotions are in- 

nan terrupted by them in ſuch a manner, as 


uld that ſhe cannot attend either, without 
to ſtealing looks at the perſon, whoſe eyes. 
in are fixed on her's : thus women find them- 


ſelves grow inſenſibly leſs offended, and, 
in time, enamoured of thoſe that ſeek to 
betray them. And if there be not a ſtop 
put to this evil art, all the modes of addreſs, 
and the elegant embelliſhments of life, 
which ariſe out of the noble paſſion of love, 
will decay of neceſſity. No body will be 
at the trouble of rhetorick, or ſtudy the 
bon mein, when his introduction is ſo much 
eaſier obtained, by a ſudden reverence in a 
down-caſt look at the meeting the eye of 
a fair lady, and beginning again to ogle her, 
as ſoon as ſhe glances another way. Every 
ordinary beholder can take notice of any 
violent agitation in the mind, any pleaſing 
tranſport, or any inward grief, in the per- 
lon he looks at; but one of theſe oglers can 
ſee a ſtudied indifference, a concealed lave, 
or a ſmothered reſentment, in the very 
glances that are made to hide thoſe diſpo- 
tions of thought in the fair 2 — 
eeks 
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Cn Ap. ſeeks to enſnare. Theſe enamoratoes, ſel. 
XXII. dom commit their intentions to writing, 1a. 
— t tzher ſecking an opportunity to carry off the 
Section jady with a glance from ſome publick af. 
10. ſembly: and, I apprehend, with good rea. 
—Y—ſon, becauſe they are ignorant ef that hand- 


ſome ſtile in which men of honour addref 
women, and write letters of gallantry, 


There is a rule for ogling ; but there car 
be none for writing letters, but that of be- 
ing as near what you ſpeak face to face az 
you can; which is ſo great a truth, that! 
am of opinion, writing has loſt more miſ- 
treſſes, than any one miſtake in the Whole 
art of love. He that writes to a lady for 
whom he has a ſolid and honourable paſ- 
ſion, the great idea he has of her, joined 
to a quick ſenſe of her abſence, fills his 
mind with a ſort of tenderneſs, that gives 
his language too much the air of com- 
plaint, which is ſeldom,crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs. A man may flatter himſelf as he 
pleaſes, but he will find that the women 
have more underſtanding in their o.ỹn al- 

fairs than we have, and women of ſpirit are 
not to be won by mournful letters : and he 
that keeps handſomely. within rules, and 
ſupports the carriage of a companion to his 
m Mets, is much more likely to prevail, 
than he who lets her ſee the whole reliſh 


of his life depends upon her humour. 
There- 


* 
4 


Therefore, a man ſhould ſtrive rather to di- CH Ap. 
vert than ſigh for his miſtreſs; ſhe will de- XXII. 
ire the pleaſant man for her own fake, but =w— 
the languiſhing lover has nothing but her Section 


rity: 10. 
Therefore, when ogling has broke the 
way, the fidler is bribed into the ſecret, and 
at midnight they utter their complaints by 
the nervous eloquence of the fiddle- ſtick; this 
looks as if by ſerenading they hoped to con- 
quer their miſtreſſes hearts, as people tame 
hawks and eagles, by keeping them awake, 
or awaking them out of fleep: and ſome- 
times, when theſe artifices will not do, they 
provide a ladder of ropes, and, by that 
means, very often enter upon the pre- 
miſes of their lovers. Stratagems of this 
nature, make parts and induſtry ſuperflu- 
ous; and cut ſhort the way to a good for- 
tune. Theſe. are the men of no fortune, 
that ſeek to raiſe one at all adventures up- 
on another man's induſtry, without any 
regard to his child: indeed, I would pre- 
fer an honeſt man without an eſtate, to a 
worthleſs man with one. But the worſt 
of it is, our modern fortune-hunters are 
thoſe, who turn their heads that way, be- 
cauſe they are good for nothing elſe. Va- 
nity is no leſs a motive than idleneſs to this 
kind of mercenary love- making. The fop, 
who admires his perſon in a glaſs, ſoon en- 
c ters 
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Cu ap. ters into a reſolution of making his fortune 
XXII. . not queſtioning but every womay 
Lo t falls in his way, will do him as much 
Section juſtice as ſhe. does himſelf in his own cons 
11. ceit. Therefore when an heireſs ſees 3 
man throwing particular graces into his 
ogle, or talking loud within her heating, 

ſhe ought to look to herſelf ; but if with. 

al ſhe obſerves a patch, or any other 
particularity in his dreſs, ſhe cannot take 

too much care of her perſon and her for- 


: * Yet the force of a man with 
theſe qualifications is ſo well known, that! 
am credibly informed, there are ſeveral un- 
dertakers, who, upon the arrival,of azlike 
ly man out of a neighbouring kingdom, 
will furniſh him with proper dreſs fron 
head to foot, to be paid for at a double 
price on the day of marriage with ſome rich 
girl or widow. | 


In true love, there are ten thouſand griels 
impatiencies, and reſentments, that rende 
a man unamiable in the eyes of the perlor 
whoſe affection he ſollicits; beſides tha 
it ſinks his figure, gives him fears, apprehet- 
ſions and poorneſs of ſpirit, and often male 
him appear ridiculous, where he has a min 
to recommend himſelf the more ſincerely 
An artful man, who is not in * (hal 
| : Oonet 
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voner perſuade his miſtreſs he has a paſſion Cu ap.) 
fr her, and ſucceed in his purſuit, than XXII. 
one who loves with the greateſt paſſion wm. 
therefore, I ſay, theſe are baits not to be 9&7, 
ried with, charms that have done a world 11. 
of execution, - and made their , way into 
hearts which have been thought could ne- 
ver be conquered. It is an unaccountable 
humour in womankind, of being ſmitten 
with every thing that is ſhowey and ſuper- 
ficial; and there are numberleſs evils that 
befall the ſex, from this light, fantaſtical, 
W temper. Is it not amazing to ſee a young, 
lady, that is very warmly ſollicited by a 
couple of importunate rivals, Who, for ſe- 
veral months together, ſhall recommend 
themſelves, by complacency of behaviour, 
and agreeableneſs of converſation, at length, 
without any other reaſon, 2 herſelf to 
him that ſhall appear moſt gay, and has 
hit upon the lucky project of adding a ſu- 
pernumerary lace to his liveries? And this 
natural weakneſs of being taken with an 
outſide appearance, is very much cheriſhed 
by the uſual converſation of ordinary wo- 
men, who conſider only the drapery of the 
ſpecies, and never caſt away a thought on 
thoſe ornaments of the mind, that make 
perſons illuſtrious in themſelves, and uſeful 
to others. And a girl, who has been train- 
ed up in this kind of converſation, is in 
danger of every embroidered coat that comes 
in 
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Cn Ap. in her ſight; or a pair of fringed | gloyes 
XXII. may be her ruin. Lace and ribbands, filyer 
aud gold galloons, with the like glittering 
Section gew-gaws, are ſo many lures to women of 


weak minds; or low education ; and, when 


wa artificially diſplayed, are able to fetch down 


the moſt airy coquet rem the wildeſt of 
her flights, 


Theſe fortune-hunters are alſo particu- 
larly remarkable. Upon the death ef : 
childleſs rich man ; then they immediately 
draw on their boots, call for their horſe, 
and make up to the widow. - Widows ar 
indeed the great game of our fortune-hun- 
ters: but they are ſuch a ſubtle generz- 
tion of people, that they may be left to 
their own conduct; or if they make a falſe 
ftep in it, they are anſwerable for i to 
themſelves only, and to no body elſe. It i 
the ſafety of the young innocent creatures 
who have no knowledge and experience of 
the world, I would principally conſult; and 
in my opinion the ſtealing of ſuch an one 
thould be as puniſhable as a rape. Fora 
man that is treacheroufly dealt with in love, 

may have recourſe to many confolations 
He may gracefully break through all oppoſi- 
tion to his miſtreſs, or explain with his f- 
val ; urge his own conſtancy, or aggravate 
the falſhood by which it is returned: but a 


woman that is il-treated, has no refuge wn 
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her griefs but in filence and ſolitude. ACHAP. 
{male heart, which has been once touched, XXII. 
is thought for ever blemiſhed, in the opi- 
nion of an unjuſt world ; and her very grief and 
in this caſe is looked upon as a reproach, 12. 
and her complaint is almoſt a breach of chaſ- _ 
tity, though 1t be never ſo juſt, Therefore 
treachery and falſhood are become, as it 
were, male vices, and are ſeldom found, 


and never acknowledged in the female ſpecies, 


XII Let me therefore ladies! adviſe, 
never to yield to any ſolicitations, that may call 
either your honour or reaſon in queſtion z 
and ſince this tyrant humour has gained 
place, it is baſe for men to repreſent women 
in ſuch ill figures for artifice in their carriage 
when they have to do with a profeſſed im- 
poſtor, If oaths, 1mprecations, vows, and 
adorations, are made uſe of as words of 
courſe, certainly all arts are neceſſary to de- 
tend you from fuch as glory in your ruin, 
Therefore take up this reſolution, reſolve to 
hear all, and believe none of them, and ſo- 
lemnly declare no vow ſhall deceive you but 
that of marriage: therefore avoid as much 
as poſſible, what religion calls temptation, 
and the world opportunities. Let your be- 
haviour incline ſtrongly towards the reſerved 
part, your character is to be immoveably fixed 
upon that bottom, not excluding a mixture 
ot greater freedom as far as it may be inno- 

D 3 cent 
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C Ap. cent and well timed. A cloſe behaviour i 
XXII. the fitteſt to receive vertue for its conſtant 
- gueſt, becauſe there, and there only, it can 
ection de ſecure. Proper reſerves are the out, 
12. works, and muſt never be deſerted by those 

—— who intend to keep the place. Theſe 
off the poſſibilities not only of being taken, 
but of being attempted; and if a woman 
ſees danger, though at a never ſo remote: 
diſtance, ſhe is for that time to ſhorten he: 
line of liberty. She who will allow herſelf 
to go to the utmoſt extent of every thing 
that is lawful, is ſo very near going further, 
that thoſe who lie at watch will begin to 
count upon her. There are few who dar 
make an impudent application, until they 
diſcern ſomething which they are willing to 
take for an encouragement. It is fake 
therefore to prevent ſuch forwardneſs, than 
to go about to cure it, It gathereth ſtrength 
by the firſt allowances, and claimeth a right 
from having been at any time ſuffered with 
impunity. Therefore nothing is with mor 
care to be avoided, than ſuch a kind of d. 
vility as may be miſtaken for invitation; 
and it will not be enough for a ſingle wo. 
man to keep herſelf free from any crimind 
engagements ; for if ſhe do that which e- 
ther raiſeth hopes or createth diſcourlz, 
there is a ſpot thrown upon her good name 
and theſe kind of ſtains are the harder t0 
be taken out, being dropped by the mans 
| van), 
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vanity, as well as by the women's malice. CH Ap. 
This being ſo, reputation may be deeply XXII. 
wounded, tho' conſcience is un concerned. 
To men, a woman ought to have a beha- Sec ion 


viour which may ſecure her without offend- 


ing them. No ill- bred affected ſhineſs, nor 


a roughneſs unſuitable to her ſex, and un- 
neceſſary to her virtue; but a way of living 
that may prevent all coarſe ralleries or un- 
mannerly freedoms ; looks that forbid with- 
out rudeneſs, and oblige without invitation, 
or leaving room for the ſaucy inferences 
mens vanity ſuggeſteth to them upon the leaſt 
encouragements. This demands a perpetual 
watch upon the eyes, and to remember, that 
one careleſs glance giveth more advantage 
than a hundred words not enough confider- 
ed; the language of the eyes being very 
much the moſt ſignificant, and the moſt. 
obſerved. For did the good women but 
know how many thouſands of their ſex have 
been gradually betrayed from innocent free- 
doms to ruin and infamy ; and how many 
more of ours have begun with flatteries, 
proteſtations, and endearments, but ended 
with reproaches, perjury, and perfidiouſneſs ; 
they — * like. death 9 very firſt 
approaches of one that might lead them into 
labyrinths of guilt and miſery, from which 
they can never extricate themſelves. 
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The Contents. 


CH AP. I. Of the inſtitution of marriage; and of 
XXIII. the happineſs and miſery of that ſlate 
ty U. Of choice in marriage. III. Of a 
coguet; and of a vicious or fooliſh head 
of a family. IV. Of the choice of « 
huſband. V. Of jointures and pin-money, 
VI. Of propoſals of marriage : matri- 
mony the greateſt diſtouragement to wee. 
VII. Of a marriage life, being either 
infipid, vexatious, or happy. VIII. Of 
loſing a huſband's affefttons ; and of the 
qualifications of a good huſband, IX. 
Some means of making the marriage ſlate 
happy. X. Of ſeveral cauſes of unhapyy 
marriages; of ladies fits; and the dun. 
ger of marrying a beauty of quality 
XI. Of jealouſy, both in the wife and 
huſband. XII. Of a moroſe huſband; 
and of vexaticus woes ; and of marry- 
ing widows. XIII. Of defiling tht 
marriage bed. XIV. Solomon's charac 
ter of a good wife, N 
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calculated for a conſtant ſcene of XXIII. 

delight; as much as our being is way 
capable of enjoying: it is the ſource of all Section 
relations, and from whence do principally 1. 
ariſe all other friendſhip and commerce 
Both ſexes generally intend to diſpoſe of 
themſelves happily and honourably in this 
ſtate, and as all the good qualities we have 
are exerted to make our way into it, ſo 
the beſt appearance, with regard to their 
minds, their perſons, and their fortunes, 
at the firſt entrance into it, is a due to 
each other in the married pair, as well as 
2 compliment to the reſt of the world, 
who have either enjoyed 1t, or approach 
thereto. It is the foundation of commu- 
nity, and the chief band of ſociety : and 
this union is of too cloſe and delicate a 
nature, to be eafily conceived by thoſe, 
who do not experimentally know that con- 
dition. This ſtate calls upon a man to ſoften 
his paſſions ; if not for his own eaſe ; yet in 
compliance to a creature formed with a mind 
of a quite different make from his own, 
in regard to ſoftneſs and love. Whatever 
is delightful in human life, is to be en- 
joyed in greater perfection in the married, 
than in the fingle ſtate: it carries ſome- 
2 in it that doubles ſatisfactions, becauſe 
others participate of them; and diſpels 

7 1 afflictions, 


T HE inſtitution of marriage isCy ap, 
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Cn ap. affiictions, becauſe others are exempt from 
XXIII. them: ſo that he that has this paſſion in 
perfection, on occaſions of joy, can fay to 
Section himſelf, beſides his own ſatisfaction, How 
1. happy will this make my wife and chil. 
—— dren! Upon occurrences of diſtreſs, or 
daanger abroad, can comfort himſelf, By 
all this while my wife and children ar: 
ſafe at home. The married ſtate with, 
and without the affection ſuitable to it, 
is the compleateſt image of heaven and 
hell we are capable of receiving in this 
world ; and all who are married without 
this reliſh of their circumſtance, are in 
either a taſteleſs indolence and negligence, 
which is hardly to be attained, or elk 
live in the hourly repetition of ſharp 
anſwers, eager upbraidings, and reproaches 
that diſtract the mind. The paſſion of low 
to a miſtreſs, even where it is moſt fancere, 
reſembles too much the flame of a fever; 
that to a wife, is like the vital heat, 
The frivolous affection of attracting the 
eyes of women with whom we are on) 
captivated by way of amuſement, and d 
whom, perhaps, we know nothing more 
than their features, and regular and uniform 
endeavour to make ourſelves valuable, boti 
as a friend and lover, is not to be compare 
to one whom we have choſen to be out 
companion till death. That frivolous. a 


fection is the ſpring of a thouſand ppp 
ff 
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filly artifices, falſhoods, and perhaps bar- CHa. 
barities ; or, at beſt, ariſes no higher than XXIII. 
to a kind of dancing-ſchool breeding, to 
give the perſon a more ſparkling air: but ion 
the latter is the parent of ſubſtantial virtues 1. 
and agreeable qualities, and cultivates the 

mind while it improves the outward 
carriage. 


They, who ſhew a diſinclination to this 
ſtate of life, propoſe to themſelves all its 
ſatisfactions out of it, and think, by betray- 
ing ſome innocent woman into their em- 
braces, to avoid the cares and inconvenien- 
cies that frequently attend thoſe, who enter 
into it, will preſently find their miſtake ; for, 
not to urge at this time the greateſt con- 
ſideration of all, to wit, regard of innocence, 
they are going into a wilderneſs of cares. 
and diſtractions, from which they will 
never be able to extricate themſelves while 
the compunctions of honour and pity are 
yet alive in them. To enter into a criminal 
commerce with a woman of merit, whom 


we find innocent, is, of all the follies of 
this life, the moſt fruitful of ſorrow ; we 
muſt make our approaches to her with the 
benevolence and language of a good angel, 
in order to bring upon her pollution and 
ſhame, which is the work of a devil. 
We ſhall find the facrifice of beauty and 
innocence fo ſtrong an obligation upon S 

| c 
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that our whole life will paſs away in the 
CH TT worſt condition imaginable, that of doubt 
XXIII. and irreſolution ; we will ever be defigning 
Section to leave her, and never able to do it; or 

1. Elſe leave her for another, with a conſtant 
LA longing after her, whom we have uſed ſo 
barbaropſly. But when we ſee two perſons 
of accompliſhed minds, not only united in 
the ſame intereſts and affections, but in 
their taſte of the ſame improvements, plea- 
ſures and diverſions, the happineſs of 1 
married ſtate appears heightened to the 
higheſt degree it is capable of; for theſe 
two perſons, who have choſen each other 
out of all the ſpecies, with a deſign to be 
each other's mutual comfort and entertain- 
ment, have, in that action, bound themſelves 
to be good-humour'd, affable, diſcreet, for- 
giving, patient and joyful, with reſpect to 
each other's frailties and perfections, till 
death ſhall diſſolve that union. And in 
this ſtate, the wiſer of the two (and it 
always happens one of them is ſuch) will 
for her or his own ſake, keep things from 
outrage with the utmoſt regard to each 
other's well being. 
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The married woman can ſay, I have no 
other concern but to pleaſe the man 
love; he's the end of every care I have: 
if I dreſs, 'tis for him; if I read a poem, 
or a play, 'tis to qualify myſelf tor 7 
| converſation 
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converſation agreeable to his taſte; he's CH AY. 

almoſt the end of my devotions; half my XXIII. 

prayers are for his happineſs; I love to 

talk of him, and never hear him named Section 

but with pleaſure : and, to ſhew how the 1. 

loves him, ſhe uſes his expreſſions, tells his 

ſtories, or imitates his actions; which 

imitation, 4s it is a kind of artleſs flattery, 

and mightily favours the powerful principle 

of ſelf-love, gives the huſband a ſecret 

delight. And it is certain, that married 

perſons, who are poſſeſſed with a mutual 

eſteem, not only catch the air and way of 

talk from one another, but fall into the 

fame traces of liking and thinking ; nay, 

ſome have carried the remark ſo far as to 

aflert, that the features of man and wife 

grow, in time, to reſemble each other. 

Again, the married man can fay, if I am 

unacceptable to all the world beſide, there 

is one whom I entirely love, that will 

receive me with joy and tranſport, and 

think herſelf obliged to double her kindneſs 

and careſſes of me from the heavineſs with 

which ſhe fees me overwhelmed : my very 

ſorrow quickens her affection, ſo that 1 

have need to diſſemble the ſorrow of my 

heart to be agreeable to her. This affection, 

when it is enjoy'd in the 'moſt ſublime 

degree, is not ſeen by unſkilful eyes; but 

when it is ſubje& to be changed, and has 

an allay in it, that may make it end m 
diſtaſte, 
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Crxar.diſtaſte, it is apt, before the reſt of the 
XXIII. world to break into rage, or to oyer- 
—— flow into fondneſs. Marriage enlarges the 


Sectian ſcene of our happineſs and miſeries in this 
2. life; and therefore, 


It has been remarked, that a marriage of 
love is pleaſant; a marriage of . intereſt, 
ealy ; and a marriage where both meet, 
happy. The happy marriage has in it all 
the pleaſures of friendſhip, and all the 
enjoyments of ſenſe and reaſo1*} and this 
paſſion towards each other, when once 
well fixed in a married ſtate, enters into 
the very conſtitution, and the kindneſs 
flows as eaſily and filently as the blood | 
in our veins, It is then a great misfor- 
tune, that the marriage ſtate, which in its 
own nature is adapted to give us the 
compleateſt happineſs this life 1s capable of, 
ſhould be ſo uncomfortable a one to ſo 
many as it daily proves, to many wiſe and 
good people; a miſchief which generally 
proceeds from the unwiſe choice people 
make for themſelves, and from an expecta- 
tion of happineſs from things not capable of 
giving it. | | 


Il. It is obſervable that where the 
choice is left to friends, the chief point un- 
der conſideration is an eſtate: but where 
the parties chuſe for themſelves, their 
"Br thoughts 
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thoughts turn moſt upon the perſon that Cn Ar. 
offers his ſervice. The former would | pro» XXIII. 
cur pleaſures of . 
life to the party whole intereſts they-eſpoule; Section 
and at the ſame time may hope that the 2. 

wealth of their friend, will tum to their 


e many conveniencies and 


own credit and n the o- 
thers are preparing for yes a petpe- 
tual feaſt. in the enjoyment of the perſon 
they love. And certainly this choice is 
much preferable; for there is nothing of 
ſo great inprtance to us, as the good qua- 
lities of one to whom we joyn ourſelves for 
life: they do not only make our. preſent 
ſtate agreeable, but often determine our 
happineſs for ever; for there being no me- 
dium in the ſtate of matrimony, their life 
whoſe love decays, muſt begin to take the 
uſual gradations to become the moſt irk- 
ſome. In the firſt place they grow very 
complaiſant, and having at heart a certain 
knowledge that they are indifferent to each 
other, apologies are made for every little cir- 
cumſtance which they think betrays their 
mutual indifference ; this ſhall laſt a few 
months ; and then they ſhew a difference of 
opinion in every trifle ; as a ſign of certain 
decay of affection, the word perhaps is in- 
troduced in all their diſcourſe: for as there 
i nothing but good -· nature and evenneſs of 
temper, that can give us an caſy companion 
for life ; nothing but virtue and good ſenſe, 

can 
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Cr AP. can give us an agreeable friend; and nothi 
XXIII. but love and conſtancy can give a good hu: 


They that marry one re 


Section markably beautiful, muſt have a violent paſ. 


2. 


of her charms; and if they 


ſion for her, or they have not the proper taſte 
have ſuch a paſſion 
for her, it is odds but it will be imbittered 
with jealouſies and fears. Married perſom 
are both more warm in their love, and 
more hearty in their hatred, than any other, 
for mutual favours and obligations, which 
may be ſuppoſed to be greater here than in 
any other ſtate, naturally beget in generou 
minds an intenſe affection. Therefore wa 
I to chuſe for myſelf, I ſhould prefer a wo- 
man that is agreeable in my own eye, and 
not deformed in that of the world, to a ce. 


lebrated beauty. Such a wife does not only 


raiſe, but continue love, and breeds a ſecret 
pleaſure and complacency in the' beholder 
when the firſt heats of defire are cooled; 
and ſuch a love puts the wife or huſband in 
countenance both among friends and ſtras- 
gers, and generally fills the family with 
healthy and beautiful offspring. Conk 
quently, | 


To chuſe a wife; endeavour to find ob 
that is not always ſtupidly filent, nor alway 
pratling nonſenſe, Let her be learned, if pol 


| fible; or at leaſt capable of being made (6 
She that is thus accompliſhed will be alwaſ 


draw- 
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drawing ſentences and maxims of virtue out Cn ap; 
of the beſt authors of antiquity; for the well XXIII. 
governing of her family, and to preſerve 
herſelf in all changes of fortune from too Section 
great ambition, anxiety and ſorrow. She 2. 
will endeavour to be a chearful good hm 
moured friend, and an agreeable” companion 

to her huſband; ſhe will infuſe knowledge in- 

to her children with their milk ;- and from 

their infancy train them up in the paths of ſo- 

bricty, duty, and virtue. Her conſtant good 

humour will haunt you wherever you go, 

and preſs you to return home from all com- 

pany, that you may retire with delight from 

the ſociety of men, into the boſom of one 

who is ſo dear, ſo knowing, and ſo lovely in 

your ſight; Then if ſhe touches her lute; 

or ſings to it any of her own compoſitions, 

her voice will ſooth you in your ſolitudes, 
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den nd found more ſweetly in your ear than 
ed; chat of the moſt melodious bird; which 
din nuſt engage you to waſte with pleaſure 
ran. hole days and nights in her company, and 
cha be cver finding out new beauties in ker con- 


verlation; and ſhe will keep your mind in 
a perpetual ferenity ; reſtrain its mirth from 
being diſſolute; and prevent its melancholy 
om being hurtful. Hence I would infer 
hat nothing but the good qualities of the 


pol. Peron beloved, can be a foundation for à 
MM of judgment and diſcretion ; and who- 
was "© expects happineſs from any thing but 
raw- virtue, 
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Cx Ap. virtue, wiſdom, good- humour, and a ſimi. 
XXIII. litude of manners, will find themſelves much 
wa DS deceived, Yet there are but few who ſeek 
Section after theſe things, and do not rather make 

2. riches their chief, if not their only view, 
= And it is very uncommon for a man, when 

he engages himſelf in the thoughts of mar. 
riage, to place his hopes of having in ſuch 
a woman a. conſtant, agreeable companion, 
who will divide his cares and double his 
joys, and who will manage that ſhare of 
his eſtate he intruſts to her conduct with 
prudence and. frugality ; govern his houk 
with economy and diſcretion, and be a 
ornament to himſelf and family. It is rare 
to find a man, who looks out for one, 
who places her chief happineſs in the prac 
tice of virtue, and makes her duty her con- 
{tant pleaſure, Men now a days rather ſeck 
for money as the complement of all defires; 
and, regardleſs of what kind of wives they 
take, they think riches will be a munuſte: 
to all kind of pleaſures, and enable them to 
keep miſtreſſes, horſes, hounds ; to drink 
feaſt, and game with their companions; to pa 
their debts contracted by former extraws 
gances, or ſome ſuch vile unworthy end; 
and indulge themſelves in pleaſures, wid 
are a ſhame and a ſcandal to human natut 
The world is more intent on trains and 
equipages, and all the ſhowy parts of * 


mi- than on the accompliſhments of the help- Cx AP. 
uch meet. 2 XXIII. 
ake The caſe, I apprehend, is this; we love Sean 
ew, rather to dazzle the multitude, than to con» 2+ 
hen WW ſult our proper intereſt : and we are at 

Nat. ter pains to appear eaſy and happy to 

ſuch es — really to make ourſelves ſo in 

won, effect. If we obſerve the conduct of the 


fair ſex, we find that they chuſe rather to 


8. 3- 


aſſociate themſelves with a perſon, who re- 
with WW ſembles them in that light and volatile hu- 
ou WF mour, which is natural to them, than to 


ſuch as are qualified to moderate and coun- 
terbalance their indiſcretions and weakneſſes. 
They generally prefer the coxcomb to the 
man of underſtanding : from which miſtake, 
infinite calamities flow upon the ſex, as it 
frequently joins them to men, who, in their 
own thoughts, are as fine creatures as them- 
ſelves: Or, if they chance to be good-hu- 
moured, ſerve only to diſſipate their fortunes, 
nflame their follies, and aggravate their in- 
diſcretions and infirmities of nature. And 
there are but few women, who do not place 
their happineſs in out-ſhining others in pomp 
ind ſhow, and that do not think within 
hemſelves, when they have married ſuch a 
ch perſon, that none of their acquaintance 

Ul appear ſo fine in their equipage, ſo a- 
orned in their perſons, or ſo magnificent in 

wah beir furniture as themſelves; by _ 

* eir 
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Cu A. their heads are filled with vain ideas, and ther 
XXIII. hearts are governed by ſhow and equipape, 
80 that a woman's expence mult not be 
Section ſuch, as failing either in the time or mea. 


2. 


"gain applauſe, If it was well examined, 


mony, than a little extravagance, if it 


ſure of it, may rather draw cenſure, than 


there is more money given to be laughed 
at, than for any one thing in the world 
though the purchaſers do not think ſo. The 
art of laying out money wiſely, is not a. 
tained to without a great deal of thought; 
and it is yet more difficult in the caſe of: 
wife, who is accountable to her huſband 
for her miſtakes in it: it is not only hi 
money, his credit too is at ſtake, if wht 
lieth under the wife's care, is managed ei 
ther with undecent thrift, or too looſe pro- 
fuſion ; ſhe is, therefore, to keep the meat 
between theſe two extreams; and if it be 
hardly poſſible to hold the balance exadth 
even, let it rather incline towards the lite 
ral ſide, as more ſuitable to our ſtation 
and leſs ſubject to reproach, Of the tw 
a little money miſpent, is ſooner recover 
than the credit, which is loſt by having 1 
unhandſomely ſaved; and a wiſe huſhai 
will leſs forgive a ſhameful piece of pas 


not too often repeated. In clothes, let N 
avoid too much gaudineſs; ſhe muſt not vall 
herſelf upon an imbroidered-gown ; and! 
her remember, that a reaſonable word, ot! 
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ſtation, 
covered 
wving 1 
boſs 
f Dale 
"HU 
let if 


zo vali 
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rd, ot! 
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obliging look, will gain her more reſpect, CAP. 
than all her fine trappings. Some diſtincti- XXIII. 
ons are to be allowed, whilſt they are well- wv 
ſuited to quality and fortune; and in the di- Section 
{tribution of the expence, it ſeemeth to me, 2 
that a full attendance, and well-choſen or- 
naments for a houſe, will make a better fi- 

gure, than too much glittering in what we 

wear: nothing is truly fine, but what is fit, 

and that juſt ſo much as is proper for our 
circumſtances of their ſeveral kinds, is much 

finer than all we can add to it. When we 

break through thoſe bounds, we launch in- 

to a wide fea of extravagance, Eyery thing 

will become neceſſary, becauſe we have a 

mind to it; and we have a mind to it, not 

becauſe it is fit - for us, but becauſe, ſomey 

body elſe hath it. The word neceſſary is 
miſerably applied, ĩt diſordereth families, 

and overturneth- governments by being ſo 

abſurd. Children and fools want every thing, 

becauſe they want wit to diſtinguiſh. ; and, 
therefore, there is no ſtronger evidence of a 

crazy underſtanding, than the making too 

large a catalogue of things neceſſary, when, 

in truth, there are ſo very few things that 

we a right to be placed in it, Let us try 

very thing firſt in our judgment, before we 

allow it a place in our deſire. Virtue is the 

preateſt ornament, and good ſenſe the beſt 
quipage ; ſo that the ſame female levity is 
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Cup. no leſs fatal to them after marriage, than 
XXIII. before. . 
—— x 
Section | HI. By theſe means, the wife become; 
3. an old coquet, that is always hankering uf. 
cr the diverſions of the town; the huſband 

a moroſe ruſtick, that frowns and frets a 
its very name. Affectation governs the wife; 
and the huſband finks into brutality, The 
noiſe of the larks and nightingales diſturb the 
lady: ſhe hates your tedious ſummer day; 
and is fick at the fight of ſhady woods and 
purling ſtreams: and, on the contrary, the 
huſband wonders how any one can be pfeil. 
ed with the fooleries of plays, operas, and 


maſquerades. Thus the children are educa if f 
ted in theſe different notions ; the ſons folloy lo 
the father about his grounds, while” th Bi th 
daughters read volumes of love-letters and tv th 
mances to their mother: ſo that it come © 
to paſs, that the girls look upon their fathe bo 
as a clown, and the boys retain a very indiffe th 
rent eſteem for their mother's virtue: and 

thus both ſexes deceive themſelves, © and 
bring reflections and diſgrace upon the ma - 


happy and moſt honourable ſtate of lit 
Whereas, if they would but correct theif de 
praved taſte, moderate their ambition, and 
place their happineſs upon proper objec 
we ſhould not find felicity in the marr 
ſtate ſuch a wonder as it commonly is pt 
tended : For, whenever the wife grows Wi 
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by the diſcourſes of the huſband, and the CAP. 
huſband good-humoured by the converſation XXIII. 
of the wife, their virtues are blended in their 
children, and diffuſe through the whole fa- Sea 
mily, a perpetual ſpirit of benevolence, com- 3. 
3 and content. And it is highly ex. -- 
pedient, that at leaſt one of the perſons, 

who ſits at the helm of affairs, ſnould give 

an example of good ſenſe to who are 

under them, in theſe little domeſtick ſettle- 

ments. For, if the man has much vivacity 

and little underſtanding; and ſne, whom he 

has married, has all that the fire of youth, and 

a lively manner can do towards making her 

an agreeable woman, theſe two. people of 

ſeeming merit, being once ſated, and no rea- 

{on or good ſenſe found in either to ſucceed 

their paſſion, their life will then be at a ſtand 

their meals infipid, and their time tedious : 

and though their fortune has placed them a- 

bove care, their loſs of taſte has reduced 

them below diverſion. | k VIDE 


But if folly is of ill conſequence in the 
head of a family, vice is much more ſo, as 
its nature is more pernicious, and more con- 
tagious. Thus, if the maſter is a profli- 
gate, the rake runs through the family, the 
ſons talk looſely, and ſwear: after their fa- 
ther; and the daughters ſhall be either fami- 
larized to his diſcourſe, or every moment 
bluſh at his vices, A father's dulneſs, often 
X 4 extin- 


On 
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t Cu Ap. extinguiſhes a genius in the ſon, or Lives 
Þ XXIII. ſuch a wrong caſt to his mind, as it is hard 
+ for him ever to looſe, Where the head of 
| Section, family is weak, every member repeats his 
Þ 3. inſipid pleaſantries, ſhallow conceits, and to. 
= pical points of mirth; and he erxects the 
ſcenes of his folly at his table, his fire- ſide, 
and among his parties of diverſion, Let 
me, therefore, recommend the improve- 
ments of the mind, to the female world, 
that a family may have a double chance for 
it; and if it meets with weakneſs in one of 
the heads, it may be made up by the'pru- 
dent mother. The circumſtance in a fami- 
ly, is, indeed, very unhappy, where the 
wife has more knowledge than the huſband; 
but it is better it ſnould be ſo, than that there 
ſhould be no knowledge at all in it. What 
is more pitious, than to ſee a coxcomb at 
the head of a family of promiſing youths? 
It is a melancholy ſcene, where a circle of 
pretty children are cramped in their natural 
parts, and prate even below themſelves, 
while they are talking the nonſenſe of their 
pe eee eee 


* 


Is it not then very fantaſtical in the diſ- 
tribution of civil power and capacity among 
men to permit theſe coxcombs to ruin theit 
families; and to put the man that has no 
ſenſe to do evil under ward? No doubt but 
that the law gives theſe perſons into — 
W MR ware 
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ward and care of the crown; becauſe that CMA. 


bard is beſt able to protect them from injuries, XXIII. 
1 of and from the impoſitions of craft and knavery ;.. 
his that the life of an Idiot may not ruin the Sci 


intail of a noble family, and that his weakneſs 3. 
may not fruſtrate the induſtry or capacity: 
of the founder of his houſe. Vet we have 
no remedy againſt one of bright parts, as we 
ſay, who with his eyes open and all men's 
eyes upon him, deſtroys thoſe purpoſes. 
Folly and ignorance are puniſhed | folly and 
uilt are tolerated | is the unfortunate man to 
be deveſted of his eſtate, becauſe he is tracta- 
ble and indolent, runs in no man's debt, in- 


the vades no man's bed, nor ſpends the eſtate 
id; he owes his children and his character? 
ere And ſhall he, who ſhews no ſenſe above 
hat him but in ſuch vile practices, be eſteemed 


in his ſenſes, and pothbly may pretend to 
the guardianſhip of him, who is no ways 
his inferior, but in being leſs wicked, and 
leſs prodigal ? Therefore we ſhould throw 
a veil upon thoſe unhappy inſtances of hu- 
man nature, who ſeem to breathe without 
the direction of reaſon and underſtanding : 
and we ſhould turn our eyes with abhor- 
rence from ſuch as live in perpetual abuſe 
and contradiction to theſe noble faculties of 
the ſoul, Mr. Locke has ſomewhere made this 
diſtinction between a mad man and a fool: 
2 fool is he that from right principles makes 
wrong concluſion; but a mad man "= 

Wne 
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Cx Ar. who draws a juſt inference from falſe prin. 

XXIII. ciples. Thus the fool who cut off the fel. 

- oo's head that lay aſleep, and hid it, and 

Section then waited to ſee what he would ſay when 

4- he awaked, and miſſed his head-piece, was 

in the right in the firſt thought, that 3 

man would be ſurprized to find ſuch an al. 

teration in things, ſince he fell aſleep; but 

he was a little miſtaken to imagine be 

could awake at-all after his head was cut 

off. A madman fancies himſelf a prince, 

but upon his miſtake, he acts ſuitably to 

that character; and though he is out in ſup- 

poſing he has principalities, while he drinks 

gruel, and lies in ſtraw ; yet we ſhall fe 

him keep the port of a diſtreſſed monarch 

in all his words and actions. "Theſe two 

perſons are equally taken into cuſtody; con- 

ſequently we are to look upon every man's 

brain to be touched, however he may ap- 

pear in the general conduct of his life, if he 

has an unjuſtifiable ſingularity in any part of 

his converſation or behaviour: or if be 

ſwerves from right reaſon, however com- 

mon his kind of madneſs may be, we ſhall 

not excuſe him for its being epidemical : for 

an abuſe of reaſon, I think, ſhould: be 

juſt an - avoidance of an eſtate, as the total 
abſence of it. 


IV. Thus it is of very great concern 
to a family, that the ruler of it ſhould be 
$8 rea- 
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ceaſonable or wiſe, and not given to vice. I CHAN. 
confeſs that the firſt of theſe qualifications XXIII. 
does not lie within his power; but a man 
may abſtain from being vicious though he or. 
cannot help his being weak. 3 
temperance, frugality, religion, and all other 
virtues, which are the greateſt ornaments 2 
of human nature, may be put in practice by 

men of the moſt ordinary education. 80 

that as wiſdom and virtue are the pro 
qualifications in the maſter of a houſe, if he 

is not accompliſhed in both of them, it is 

much better that he ſhould be deficient in 

the former than in the latter; ſince the con- 
ſequences of vice are of an infinitely more 
dangerous nature than thoſe of folly and im- 
prudence. Therefore a virtuous diſpoſition, 

a good underſtanding, an agreeable perſon, 

and an eaſy fortune, are the things which 

ſhould be chiefly regarded by thoſe that ſeek 

the ſtate of matrimony, on this | occaſion, 

Thus as the advantages of ſenſe, beauty, 

and riches, are the chief motives" to a pru- 

dent young woman of fortune for changing 

her condition; ſhe is to have her eyes upon 

each of theſe, and ſhe is to aſk herſelf whe- 

ther the man, who has moſt of theſe com- 
mendations in the lump, is not the moſt 
preferable, Wit and capacity to entertain, 
when grafted upon good nature and huma- 
nity, is what ſhould be highly valued ; but 
there are many ingenious men, whoſe abi- 
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Cu Ape lities do little elſe but make themſelves and 
XXIII. thoſe about them uneaſy : ſuch are thoſe, 
wa who arc far gone in the pleaſures of the 
Seen town, who cannot ſupport | life without 
4. quick ſenſations and gay reflections, and are 
— ſtrangers to tranquillity, to right reaſon, and 
to a calm motion of ſpirits without dejection 
and tranſport. And I would of all men 
living have theſe ingenious men moſt avoid. 
ed by her, who would be happy in her 
marriage choice. For theſe men are-imme- 
diately ſated with poſſeſſion, and muſt ne. 
ceſſarily fly to new acquiſitions of beauty, to 
8 away the whiling moments and inter- 
vals of life: for, with them every hour i; 

heavy that is not full of mirth. 


But when a woman is deliberating with 
herſelf whom ſhe ſhall chuſe of many, near 
each other in other pretenſions, certainly he 
of the beſt underſtanding is moſt eligible : for, 
life hangs heavily in the repeated converſa- 
tion of one, who has no imagination to be 
fired at the ſeveral occaſions and objects, 
which come before him; or who cannot 
ſtrike out of his own reflections new paths of 
pleaſing converſation. Thus he that has 
excellent talents, with a moderate eſtate, 
and an agreeable perſon, is preferable to him, 
who is only rich; if it were only that good 
faculties- may purchaſe riches, but riches 


cannot . purchaſe worthy accompliſhments. 
There 
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There are hopes that ſuch a man will lay CR AP. 
out his invention in forming new pleaſures XXIII. 
and amuſements, and make the fortune ſhe ws 
has brought him ſubſervient to the honour Section 
and reputation of her children. He will be 5. 
ever contriving the happineſs of her, who. 


did him ſo great a diſtinction; while the 
fool is ungrateful without vice, and never 
returns a favour, becauſe he is not ſenſible 
of that bleſſing which he has received. Every 
new accident or object, which comes into ſuch 
a gentleman's way, gives his wife new plea- 
ſures and content, She feaſts continually 
upon his words and actions; nor can ſhe 
enough applaud her good fortune in having 
her life varied every hour, her mind more 
improved, and her heart more glad from 
every circumſtance, which ſhe meets with 
in ſo agreeable a companion. 


V. They who thus direct and make 
their choice may-hope to be happy, but it 
ſeldom happens in ſuch caſes where the 
eitate or circumſtance of the perſon is only 
conſidered. Jointures and pin-money are 
the chief care on the woman's part, and a 
large fortune is the object of the greedy 
man's deſire. Though I know not one 
motive relating to this life, which would 
produce ſo many honourable and worthy 
actions, as the hopes of obtaining a woman 


of merit. There would a thouſand * 
© 
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Cu Ar. of induſtry and honeſt ambition be purſued 
XXIII. by young men, who believe that the per- 
ons they admire have value enough for 
Section their paſſion to attend the event of their 

5- good fortune in all their applications, in 
order to make their circumſtances fall in 
with the duties they owe to themſelves, 
their families, and their country : all theſe 
relations a man ſhould think of, who 
intends to go into the ſtate of marriage, 
and expects to make it a ſtate of pleaſure 
and contentment. Where the age and 
circumſtances of both parties are pretty 
much upon a level, I cannot but think 
the inſiſting upon pin-money is very extra- 
ordinary ; and yet we find ſeveral matches 
broken off upon this account only. It has 
been obſerved by the diſcerning part of the 
world, that the ſupplying a man's wife with 
pin-money, 1s ſurniſhing her with arms a- 
gainſt himſelf, and in a manner becoming ac- 
ceflary to his own diſgrace. And it has, in- 
deed, been alſo obſerved, that in proportion as 
a woman is more or leſs beautiful, and her huſ- 
band advanced in years, ſhe ſtands in need of a 
greater or leſs number of pins; and accord- 
ingly upon a treaty of marriage, ſhe riſes 
or falls in ſuch her demands. But I ſhould 
very much ſuſpect a woman, who takes 
ſuch precautions for her retreat, and con- 
trives methods how ſh2 may live happily, 


without the affeticn of one to whom ſhe 
* 228 
* joins 
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joins herſelf until death. Between man Char. 
and wife, ſeparate purſes are as unnatural XXIII. 
as ſeparate beds. In my opinion, where —w— 
the pleaſures, inclinations, and intereſts of Section 
both parties are not the ſame, a marriage 5. 
cannot be happy. She, who is the admi- 
ration of all, who beheld her while un- 
married, ſhould bid adieu to the pleaſures 
of ſhining in the eyes of many, as ſoon as 
ſhe takes upon her the condition of a wife. 
Women, who have been married ſome time, 
ſhould not have it in their heads to draw 
after them a numerous train of followers ; 
they ſhould confine their ſatisfaction to the 
poſſeſſion of one man's heart. But when 
time hath worn out their natural vanity, 
and taught them diſcretion, their fondneſs 
ſettles on its proper object: and it is 
probable for this reaſon, that among huſ- 
bands, we ſhall find more that are fond 
of women beyond their prime, than of 
thoſe that are actually in the inſolence of 
beauty, And, with ſubmiſſion, I think a 
woman who will give up herſelf to a man 
in marriage, where there is the leaſt room 
for ſuch an apprehenſion, and truſt her 
perſon to one whom ſhe will not rely on 
tor the common neceſſaries of life, may 
properly be accuſed (in the phraſe of an 
homely proverb) of being penny wiſe, and 
pound fooliſh. f 

The 
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. Cu Ap. The great ill which has prevailed among 

| XXIII. us in theſe latter ages, is che making even 
E beauty and virtue the purchaſe of riches, 
13 Section Moſt parents, and ſome of thoſe of quality, 
1 5. inſtead of looking out for introducing health 
H of conſtitution, frankneſs of ſpirit, or dig- 
1 nity of countenance, into their families, 
| lay out all their thoughts upon finding out 
matches, not for their children, but for 
their eſtates : one ſhall form a plot for the 
good of his family, that there ſhall not be 
ten men in England capable of pretending 


fon obliged, out of meer diſcretion, for 
fear of doing any thing below himſelf, to 
follow all the drabs in town, till he has 
quite broke his conſtitution, Such wiſe 
parents meet; and as there is no paſs, 
no courtſhip, between the young ones, it 
is no unpleaſant obſervation to behold 
how they proceed in the match; the be- 
haviour of each denotes his circumſtance; 
and the honeſt conveyancer ſays, he can 
diſtinguiſh, upon fight of the parties, before 
they have opened any point of their buſi- 
\ neſs, which of the two has the daughter to 
1 diſpoſe of at his market. Pin-money, and 
110. all the other articles inſerted in marriage- 
deeds, create a diffidence; and intimate to 
the young people, that they are very ſoon 
to be in a ſtate of war with each other: 


which 


to his daughter; and another ſhall have a a 
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when they come to hate each other. 

which means, tenderneſs, affection, and 
conjugal love, are quite thrown out of the 
queſtion ; and, by this means alſo, the good 
offices, the pleaſures and graces of life, are 
not put into the balance; The bridegroom 
has given his eſtate out of himſelf, and he 
haz no more left but to follow the blind 
decree of his fate, whether he - ſhall be 
ſucceeded in his wealth by a ſot, or by a man 
of met. The bride, a fine woman, who 
has alſo a fortune, is ſet up by way of 
auction; her firſt lover plays at the odds 
of ten to one, and he no ſooner opens his 
heart and his reat-roll; but he becomes a 
tool to raiſe her price. She and her friends 
loſe no opportunity of publiſhing it to call 
in new purchaſers; while the poor lover 
very innocently waits till the plenipoten- 
tiaries at the inns of courts have debated 
about the alliance; all the partiſans of the 
lady throw difficulties in the way, till other 
offers come in; and the man, who came 
brit, 's not put in poſſeſſion till they find 
he is the beſt bidder. It may be from 
this method of bargain and fale in mar- 
12 es, that we ſhould dat: thoſe _— 
able 


Vol. II. Y 


which diſagreements by chance might Cn av. 
never have happen d, had not their mar- XXIII. 
riage contract, and the match- makers, 
put it in their heads by this ſuppoſition and Section 
fore-caſt, what the young couple ſhould do 5. 
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CH Ap. able gallantries, which are carried on by the 
XXIII. name of courtſhip; gallantries which are the 
more unreaſonable, becauſe a man is hardly 
Section reproachable, that deceives an innocent wo- 


choſen lovers, which makes all things pleak 


man, though ſhe has never ſo much merit, if 
ſhe is below him in fortune; he being once 
in poſſeſſion, looks upon his wife as his law- 
ful purchaſe, and thence ſuppoſes, he has 
right to uſe her as a ſlave, and that ſhe muſt 
bear with all his miſdemeanours. But if he 
can artfully ſatiate his paſſions in the interim 
of the bargain, the is certainly undone; 
the man has no diſhonour following his 
treachery ; and her own ſex are ſo debaſed 
by force of cuſtom, as to ſay in the caſe 
of the woman, How could ſhe expect he 
would ever make her his wife? Let any 
one conſider, how the great heirefles, and 
thoſe to whom they were offered, (for no 
other reaſon but that they could make 
them ſuitable ſettlements, live in a married 
ſtate. Nothing can be more infipid, it 
not loathſome, than for two perſons to 
be at the head of a crowd, who have 23 
little regard for them as they for each other, 
and behold one another in an affected ſenſe 
of proſperity, without the leaſt reliſh of 
that exquifite gladneſs at meeting, that 
ſweet inquietude at parting, together with 
the charms of voice, look, geſture, and 
that general benevolence between well 


Could 


— CU — — 
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Could an abhorrence to ſuch mercenary CHAP. 
= proceedings be well ſettled in the minds XXIII. 
of my female readers, thoſe of merit would —v— 
have a way * to their advancement ; Section 
nay, thoſe who abound in wealth only, 0. 
would in reality find their advantage: nei- 
ther their prude acquaintance, their waiters, 
their nurſes, couſins, nor whiſperers, would 
be able to perſuade them, that there are 
not above half a ſcore men in a kingdom, 


(and thoſe ſuch as, perhaps, they may never 


15 ſet eyes on) whom they can with diſcre- 
{od tion think of, to make them their huſbands, 
caſe 


V To trade for minds and bodies in 
the lump, without regard for either, but 
as they are accompanied with ſuch ſums of 
money, and ſuch parcels of land, cannot 
but produce a commerce between the parties 
concerned, ſuitable to the mean motives up- 
on which they at firſt contracted. Jointures 
and ſettlements, are not only the greateſt 
impediments towards entering into that ſtate, 
| but alſo the frequent cauſes of diſtruſt and 
| animoſity in- it, after it is conſummated : 
the coldneſs of wives to their huſbands, as 


5 well as diſreſpe& from children to parents, 
with ariſe from this one cauſe, It is too common 

* to ſee an honourable amour, carried on for a 
well conſiderable time, with a great deal of love on 
leaſe the man's fide, and with ſomething very un- 


like averſion on the young lady's, as he is made 
to | 1 


L 2 


8 
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CHnAP.to believe: yet matters are ſo contrived, that 
XXIII. he can never thoroughly get to know her 
mind: theſe dealers in marriage-contradts, 
Section admit a young man, when he firſt appears, 
6. to be as intimate with the lady as other peo. 
WON ple ; but when he has declared his paſſion, 
he is never admitted to wait upon her, or to 

fee her, otherwiſe than in publick company. 

If he goes to her father's houſe, and defires 

to viſit her, ſhe is either to be ſick, or out 

of the way, and no-body comes near him 

for an hour, and then he ſhall be received as if 

he had committed ſome great crime. Should 

he have courage enough to aſk her father's 

leave to viſit her, the old gentleman is ſi- 

fent : but if he puts it negatively, and aſks 

if he refuſes it, the father anſwers with a 

ſmile, No, I do not fay ſo neither. When 

the fortune comes into debate, truly the fi- 

ther has confidered his own circumſtances, 

and the more he finds the lover engaged in 

his affections, the more he diminiſheth her 
portion, And when the ſettlements come 

into debate, he has conſidered the youny 
gentleman's eftate, and daily encreaſeth his 
demands. When the mother is conſalted, 

ſhe is mightily for the match, but affect 
ſtrangely the ſhewing her cunning in per- 
plexing the agreement. The laſt reſort in 

theſe caſes, is, to ſeek admittance to the be- 

loved by letters; but if the daughter is et 

tirely managed by her parents, after mas 
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Of Propoſals of Marriage. 325 
anſwers at croſs purpoſes, deſtitute of all Cx ap, 
hopes, he is forced to write a formal reyoca- XXIII. 
tion of his propoſals. The miſtakes in ſuch 
courtſhips (which might otherwiſe probably Section 
have ſucceeded happily) ſeem chiefly to be 
owing to the father's cloſe equivocal manage- 
ment, ſo as always to keep a reſervation to uſe : 
upon occafion, when he finds himſelf preſſed 
on account of the fortune; to the mother's af- 
fecting to appear extreamly artful to draw 
the lover to the father's terms; to a notion in 
the daughter (who, in all other caſes, may 
be a woman of fingular good ſenſe and vir- 
tue) that no man can love her as he ought, 
who can deny any thing her parents demand 
in exchange for her perſon; and, laſtly, to 
the carrying on the affair by letters and confi- 
dents, without ſufficient interviews of the 
lovers themſelves. 


Therefore, to prevent ſo great an evil, 
wherein all the nobility and gentry of this 
nation (by the unfortunate methods marri- 
ages are at preſent in) come at one time or 
other unavoidably to be engaged ; let it be 
conſidered, fays an ingenious author, whe- 
ther honourable love ought to be mentiqned 
frſt to the young lady, or to her parents ? 
If to the young lady firſt, Whether a man 
is obliged to comply. with all the parents 
demand afterwards, under pain of breaking 


off diſhonourably ? If to the parents firſt, 
Y 2 Whether 
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CA. whether the lover may inſiſt upon what the 
XXIII. father intends to give, and refuſe to make 
— ſuch ſettlement as muſt incapacitate him 
ec101 for any thing afterwards, without juſt im- 
* putation of being mercenary, or putting a 
light upon the lady, by entertaining views 
upon the contingency of her death ? What 
inſtructions a mother ought to give her 
daughter upon ſuch occaſions, and what 

the old lady's part properly is in ſuch trea- 

ties, her huſband being alive ? How far the 

young lady is in duty obliged to obſerve her 
mother's directions, and not to receive any 

letters or meſſages without her knowledge ? 

How far a daughter is obliged to exert the 

power ſhe has over her lover, for the eaſe 

and advantage of her father and his family? 

And how far ſhe may conſult and endea- 

vour the intereſt of the family ſhe is to 

marry into? How far letters and confidents 

of both ſexes may regularly be employed, 

and wherein they are improper ? And, fi- 

nally, when a young lady's pen is employed 

about ſettlements, fortunes, or the like, 
Whether it be an affront to give the fame 
anſwers, as if it had been in the hand-wri- 


ting of thoſe that inſtructed her in ſuch an 
affair ? | 
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For, the making matrimony cheap and 
eaſy, would be the greateſt diſcouragement 
to vice: the limiting the expence of chil- 


dren, 
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dren, would not make men ill inclined, or CHAP. 
afraid of having them in a regular way; XXIII. 
and the men of merit would not live un- — 
married, as they often do now, becauſe the Section 
ooodneſs of a wife cannot be enſured to 7. 
them; but the loſs of an eſtate is certain * 
and a man would never have the affliction 

of a bad wife, augmented by that of a worth- 

leſs heir. 


VII. The marriage life is always an 
inſipid, a vexatious, or an happy ſtate. 
When two people of no genius or taſte for 
themſelves meet together, upon ſuch a ſet- 
tlement as has been thought reaſonable by 
parents and conveyancers, from an exact 
valuation of the land and caſh of both par- 
ties, their life is inſipid: for, in this caſe, 
the young lady's perſon is no more regard- 
ed, than the houſe and improvements in 
purchaſe of an eſtate; but ſhe goes with 
her fortune, rather than her fortune with 
her, to the beſt bidder. A conjunction of 
two people of quick taſte and reſentment, 
put together for reaſons well known to their 
triends, in which eſpecial care is taken to 
avoid (what they think the chief of evils) 
poverty, and enſure to them riches, with 
every evil beſides, makes the vexatious life: 
the former make up the crowd or vulgar of 
the rich, and fill up the lumber of human 
race, without beneficence towards thoſe be- 

Y 4 low 
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Cx Ap. low them, or reſpect towards thoſe aboye 
XXIII. them; and without ſenſe of the laws of 
w— kindneſs, good nature, mutual offices, and 
Section the elegant ſatisfactions, which. flow from 

'7- reaſon and virtue, they lead a deſpicable, in- 
S—Y— dependent, and uſeleſs life. The ſecond live 


in a conſtant conſtraint before company, 
and too great familiarity alone ; when' they 
are within obſervation, they fret at each o- 
thers carriage and behaviour ; when alone, 
they revile each others perſon and conduR. 
Where two perſons meet, and voluntarily 
make choice of each other, without princi- 
pally regarding or neglecting the circum- 
ſtance of fortune or beauty, their marriage 
is a happy ſtate ; and, in ſpite of adverſity 
or ſickneſs, their love continues till death: 
they that have a true notion of this fort of 
paſſion, their humour of living great, will 
vaniſh out of their imagination, and they 
will find love has nothing to do with ſtate 
and outward ſhow, Retirement, with the 
perſon beloved, has a pleaſure, even in 2 
woman's mind, beyond any appearances of a 
vain world. Ladies are, therefore, to conſi- 
der, which of their lovers will like them beſt 
undreſſed, which will bear with them moſt 
when out of humour ; and their way to this 
is, to aſk of themſelves, Which of them they 
value moſt for the fake of his perſon ? and by 
that judge, which gives the greater inſtances 
of his valuing them for theirſelves = 

| : C 


— 
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He that is taken for his perſonal perfections, CH Ar. 
will ſooner arrive at the gifts of fortune, XXIII. 
than he who is taken for the ſake of his 
fortune can attain to perſonal perfections, Section 
which are rather the gifts of nature, than 8. 
the product of art: therefore, make a ſure 
purchaſe, employ fortune upon certainties, 

but do not ſacrifice certainties to fortune, 

which is always fickle. | | 


The paſſion, which a bridegroom has for a | 
yirtugus young woman, will by little and lit- 
tle grow into friendſhip, and then it is aſ- 
cended to a higher pleaſure than it was in 
its beginning. When this does not happen, 
he is a very unfortunate man who has en- 
tered into this ſtate; but when the wife 
proves capable of filling ſerious as ' well as 
joyous hours, ſhe brings a happineſs which 
friendſhip alone can never enjoy. I cannot 
think it ſufficient to make a marriage happy, 
that the humours of two people ſhould be 
alike; I could inſtance ſome hundred pairs, 
who have not the leaſt ſentiment of love re- 
maining for one another; yet are ſo like in 
their humours, that if they were not alrea- 
dy married they would be ſet apart for man 
and wife by the whole world, 


VIII. Again, the carriage of ſome 
wives is ſo groſs that they looſe their huſ- 
band's hearts for faults, which, a man 


knows 
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Cn Ar. knows not how to tell them of if he has ei. 
XXIII. ther good nature or good breeding. And! 
have great reaſon to fear that thoſe ladies 
SecHon are generally moſt faulty in this particular, 


fore her huſband. And this ſhould be par- 


think there is no further occaſion for the 


who, at their firſt giving in to love, find 
the way ſo ſmooth and pleaſant, that they 
fancy it is ſcarce poſſible for a man to have 
too much of it. But I would recommend 
this obſervation, that the ſpirit of love has 
ſomething ſo extremely fine in it, that it 
is very often diſturbed and loſt, by ſome 
little accidents, which the careleſs and un- 
polite never attend to, till it is gone paſt all 
remedy. A woman ſhould never offer to 


undreſs and dreſs herſelf before her lover; 


and reſolve never to learn even to dreſs be- 


ticularly conſidered by the beaus and delle, 
who dreſs purely to catch one another, and 
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bait, when their firſt deſign has ſucceeded 
by tying of the marriage-knot. But beſides 
the too common fault, in point of neatnels, 
nothing has more contributed to banil 
love from a married ſtate, than too great 
familiarity, and the laying aſide the common 
rules of decency on theſe occafions, 


To keep love alive after marriage, and 
to make converſation ſtill new and agreeabi 
after fifteen or twenty years, there is {0 


much nicety and diſcretion requiſite, . 
ow 
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know nothing which ſeems readily to pro- CH a p+ 
miſe it, but an earneſt endeavour on both XXIII. 
ſides to pleaſe, and in the man's part ſuperior —v— 
good ſenſe. A woman is vexed and ſur- Section 


prized, to find nothing more in the con- 
verſation of a man, than in the common 
tattle of a female viſit or tea-table. And 
being modeſtly conſcious to herſelf that ſhe 
has nothing in her which can deſerve 
entirely to engroſs the whole man, ſhe 
heartily deſpiſes one, who, is always hang- 
ing at her apron-ſtrings, according to the 
woman's phraſe. And truly as learning is 
the chief advantage we have over them, it 
is, methinks, as ſcandalous and inexcuſable 
for a man of fortune to be illiterate, as for 
a woman not to know how to behave 
herſelf in the moſt ordinary company ; the 
two ſexes are ſet at the greateſt diſtance 
by this. 


Perhaps it requires more virtues to make 
a good huſband or wife, than what go to the 
finiſhing any the moſt ſhining character. 


Wiſdom ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, and ac- 


cordingly we find that the beſt huſbands 
have been moſt famous for their diſcretion, 
A wiſe huſband is one that by knowing 
how to be a maſter, for that very reaſon will 
not let his wife feel the weight of it; one 
whoſe authority is ſo ſoftned by his kind- 
neſs, that it giveth his ſpouſe eaſe without 

abridg- 
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Cn Ap. abridging her liberty; one that will return 
XXIII. fo much tenderneſs for the mate of his bo. 
w—ſom's juſt eſteem of him, that ſhe will neyer 
n want power, though ſhe will ſeldom care 

8. to uſe it; and as virtue naturally produce 

conſtancy and mutual eſteem, it is the nen 
neceſſary qualification for this domeſtick 
character, which muſt be ſeaſoned with 
ood nature; without which the marriage 
ſtate muſt inevitably ſour a thoufand time, 

If greatneſs of mind be joined with this ani. 
able quality, it attracts the admiration and 

eſteem of all that ſee it. A man muſt be 
eaſy within himſelf, before he can be ſo to 
his wife. Could the wedded pair but hab. 
tuate themſelves for the firſt year to bear 
with one anothers faults, they would find 
but little difficulty afterwards. And good- 
nature itſelf is inſufficient, unleſs it be ſtee- 

dy and uniform, and accompanied with a 
evenneſs of temper, which is, above al 
things, to be preſerved in this friendſhip 
contracted till death. Therefore if a vo- 
man would not fail of making herſelf a. 
ways amiable to a man, who has a paſſion 
for her, and js of an equal and reaſonable 
temper, ſhe muſt endeavour to pleaſe, by rt: 
maining always in the ſame diſpoſition s 

ſhe is in when ſhe aſks for this ſecret, and ihe 
may take my word ſhe will never wait 

For, an inviolable fidelity, good humou, Bl 

and complacency of temper, aut live all d 


cham 
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charms of a fine face, and make the decays CuAr. 
of it not viſible. Beſides, let her retrench all XXIII. 


ſuperfluous and idle expences, inſtead of 
following the extravant practice of perſons, 
who facrifice every thing to their preſent 
Vanity. 
—4 ſplendid nuptials without a hea- 
y heart; to ſee the bride thoughtleſly jig- 
ging it about the room, diſhonoured with 
jewels, and dazzling the eyes of the whole 
aſſembly at the expence of her expected off 


ſpring. | 


The mean is, to ſpare in what is leaſt ne- 
ceſſary, to lay out more liberally in what is 
moſt required in our ſeveral circumſtances, 
Yet this will not always ſatisfy. There are 
wires who are impatient of the rules of 
economy, and are apt to call their huſband's 
kindneſs into queſtion, if any other mea- 
fure is put to their expence than that of their 


own fancy, 


In a married ſtate it is very proper each 
of the couple ſhould frequently remember, 
that there are many things, which grow 
out of their very natures that are pardona- 
ble, nay becoming, when conſidered as 


ſuch, but without that reflection muſt give 


8. 


the quickeſt pain and vexation to one of 


them at leaſt. So to manage well a great 


| tamily, is as worthy an inftance of Capacity, 


3 
Section 


A thoughtful man cannot lock 
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CAP. as to execute a great employment; and for 
XXIII. the generality, as women perform the con. 
—.— ſiderable part of their duties as well as men 
Section do theirs, ſo in their common behaviour, 
8. thoſe of ordinary genius are not more trivia 
AP than the common rate of men. Hence it i: 
obſerved, that though our minds have dif. 
ferent, yet they have not ſuperior qualitie 
to theirs ; thus women's prudence is called 
wiſdom in man: and therefore a prudent 
woman is in the ſame claſs of honour as a 
wiſe man, and the ſcandals in the way of 


both, are equally dangerous and hurtful, 
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She therefore in her behaviour to her huſ. 
band's friends muſt ſtudy how to live with 
them with more care than ſhe is to apply to 
any other part of her life ; eſpecially at firſt, 
that ſhe may not ſtumble at the firſt ſetting 
out. The family into which ſhe is grafted 
will generally be apt to expect, that like x 
ſtranger in a foreign country, ſhe ſhould 
conform to their methods, and not bring in 
a new model by her own authority, The 
friends in ſuch a caſe are tempted to riſe up 
in arms as againſt an unlawful invaſion, © 
that ſhe is with the utmoſt caution to avoid 
the leaſt appearance of any thing of thi 
kind, And that ſhe may with leſs difficu 
ty afterwards give her directions, let het 
at firſt receive them from her huſband: 
friends, Let her gain them to her by eat 


lf 


_ 


... -- 
ly applying to them, and they will be ſo Cap. 
ſatisfied, that as nothing is more thankful XXIII. 
than pride, when it is complyed with, they —y— 
will ſtrive which of them ſhall moſt recom- Section 
mend her; and when they have helped her 9. 
to take root in her huſband's good opinion, 

ſhe will have leſs dependance upon theirs, 

though ſhe muſt not negle& any reaſonable 

means of preſerving it. For, ſhe is to con- 

ſider, that a man governed by his friends, 

is very cafily inflamed by them; and that 

one who is not fo, will yet for his own 

fake, expect to have them conſidered, 


IX. Such as begin this courſe of life 
without jars at their ſetting out, arrive 
within a few months at a pitch of benevo- 
lence and affection, of which the moſt 
perfect friendſhip is but a faint likeneſs; 
they live together in the happy poſſeſſion 
of each other's hearts, and by that means 
have no indifferent moments, but their 
whole life is one continued ſcene of comfort: 
that love which they teſtify for each other, 
communicates a certain ſatisfaction, like 
that which they themſelves are in, to all 
that ſee it. When the wife comes 
where the huſband is, we ſee a pleaſure 
which he cannot conceal, nor he nor any 
one elſe deſcribe; for, in ſo conſummate 
n affection, the very preſence of the perſon 
beloyed, has the effect of the moſt agree- 
able 
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Cx ay. able diſcourſe: if they have no matter tg 
XXIII. talk of, they enjoy the pleaſures of ſociety, 
aud at the ſame time the freedom of re. 
Section tirement. The happieſt moments of other 
9. lovers, is inferior to their ordinary life, 
ym they have each of them great merit, live 
in the eſteem of all who how them, and 

ſeem but to comply with the opinions of 

their friends, in the juſt value they have 

for each other upon all occaſions : for, as 

in the unfortunate marriage, the moſt 
minute and indifferent things are object 

of the ſharpeſt reſentment ;- ſo, in an 
happy one, they are occaſions of the moſt 
exquiſite pleaſure. In one we love every 

thing obliges ; in one we diſlike every thing 
offends : therefore, in marriage, the chief 
buſineſs is to acquire a pre-poſſeſſion in 
favour of one another; conſidering each 
other's words and actions with a ſecret 
indulgence, and always with an inward 
fondneſs pleading for each other, ſuch as 

may add new beauties to every thing that 

is excellent, give charms to what is in- 
different, and cover every thing that 1s 
deficient. The married pair often take 
things ill of each other, which no one 

elſe would take notice of in either of them: 

for want of this kind propenſity and bias 

of mind, men ſhould beware of being cap- 

tivated by a kind of ſavage philoſophy, and 
women by a thoughtleſs gallantry : for, 4 


vivacity 


2 
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ith 


vivacity is the gift of women, gravity is CH AP. 
that of men; each of them ſhould keep a XXIII. 
watch upon the particular biaſs, which 
nature has fixed in their minds, that it Section 
may not draw too much, and lead them 9 
out of the paths of reaſon ; which will! 
certainly happen, if the one in every word 

and action affects the character of being 

rigid and ſevere, and the other of being 


The pains and anxieties of the huſband 
ſhould be relieved by the ſprightlineſs and 
good humour of his conſort; care and 
chearfulneſs ſhould go hand in hand. And 
a family, like a ſhip that is duly trimmed, 
wants neither fail nor ballaſt when theſe 
are rightly tempered : but where theſe pre- 
cautions are not obſerved, the man often 
degenerates into a cynick, the woman into 
a coquet ; the man grows ſullen and moroſe, 
the woman fantaſtical and impertinent; 
The want of judgment or temper in the 
man, 1s generally the cauſe of the unhappy 
| condition of a married ſtate ; for as love is 
generally made in a ſtile, and with ſenti- 
ments very unfit for ordinary life, we raiſe 
our 1maginations to what is not to be 
expected in human life ; and, becauſe we 
did not before-hand think of the creature 
we are enamoured of, as ſubject to 
diſhonour, age, fickneſs, impatience or 

a ſullenneſs, 


Vor. II. 2 
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Cu ay, ſullenneſs, but altogether conſidered her asthe 
XXIII. object of joy, then human nature itſelf is oſten 
— imputed to her as a particular imperfection. 
Section Therefore, diſcretion and good nature are 
9. to ſhew their ſtrength on theſe occaſions; 
= the firſt will hinder our thoughts: from 
dwelling on what is diſagreeable, the other 

will raiſe in us all the tenderneſs of com- 

aſſion and humanity, and by degrees 

loten thoſe very imperfections into beauties 

and objects of laſting love; for, of all diſ. 
parities, that in humour makes the moſt 
unhappy. marriages, yet ſcarce enters into 

our thoughts, when they are firſt contracted: 

ſo that ſeveral that are in this reſpect un- 
equally yoaked, and uneaſy for life, with 

a perſon of a particular character, might 

have been pleaſed and happy with a perſon 

of a contrary one, notwithſtanding they 

are both, perhaps, equally virtuous and 
laudable in their private character. There- 

fore, before marriage we cannot be too 
inquiſitive and diſcerning in the faults of 

the perſon beloved, nor after it too ſuper- 

ficial and dim- ſighted. There are often many 

faults concealed before marriage; ſo there 

are ſome times many virtues unobſerved, 

Let a perſon be ever ſo perfect, and ac- 
compliſhed at a diſtance, we- ſhall find 

many blemiſhes and imperfections in her 
humour, upon a more intimate acquaint 

2 ance, 


* 
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ance, which we never diſcovered or perhaps Cu aÞ, 
ſuſpected. . XXIII. 


Therefore, preſerve always a diſpoſition Seton 
to be pleaſed ; and this cannot be ſupported, 9 
but by conſidering things in their right 


ther light, and as nature has form'd them, 
om- and not as our own fancies or appetites 
Tees would have them appear. The man who 
uties brings his reaſon to ſupport his paſſion, 


| dif- and beholds what he loves as liable to all 
moſt the calamities of human life, both in body 
into and mind, and even at the beſt what mult 
Qed: bring upon him new cares and new rela- 
un- tions, will form himſelf accordingly, and 
with adapt his mind to the nature of his con- 
night dition; he will be prepared to be a father, 
erſon a friend, and advocate; a ſteward for people 
they yet unborn, and has proper affections ready 

s and for every incident in the ſtate of matri- 
"here- mony : he can hear the cries of children 
e too with pity, inſtead of anger; and, when 
)lts of they run over his head, he is not diſturbed 
ſaper- at their noiſe, but is glad of their mirth 
many and health, which enables them ſo to do. 
there But he who takes a young lady to his bed, 
ſerved. with no other conſideration than the 
id ac. WF expeRtation of ſcenes of dalliance, and 
11 find i chinks of her only as ſhe is to adminiſter» - 
in her to the gratification of defire; as that 
quaint dlefire flags, will, without her fault, think : 

ance, er Charms and her merit abated. From 8 


hence 


2 2 


— 
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Cn Ap. hence muſt follow indifterence, diſlike, pe- 
XXIII. viſhneſs, and ſome times rage and confuſion, 
he man who ſincerely loves his wife and 
Section family, and ſtudies to improve that affection 


9. 


in Himſelf, conceives pleaſure from the 
moſt indifferent things ; while the married 


man, who has not bid adieu to the faſhions 


and falſe gallantries of the town, is per- 
plexed with every thing that ſhould be 
his only care, enjoyment, and delight, 
Where the affection is well placed, and 
ſupported by the confiderations of duty, 
honour, and friendſhip, which are in the 
higheſt degree engaged in this alliance, 
there can nothing ariſe in the common 
courſe of life, or from the blows or favours 
of fortune, in which a man will not find 
matters of ſome delight unknown to an 
unmarried ſtate. Conſequently, as the 
huſband is diſpoſed in himſelf, every cir- 
cumſtance of his life is to give him torment 
or pleaſure. I may venture to ſay, that a 
fullen wife man is as bad as a good-natured 
coxcomb. Wiſdom, with complacency and 
good breeding, will make a man equally 
beloved and refpected ; but when joined 
with a ſevere, diſtant, and unſociable 


temper, it creates rather fear than love in 


our wives. Yet there is nothing ſo com- 
mon as for men to enter into marriage, 
without ſo much as expecting to be hap- 
py therein; for, as they ſeem to propoſe 

| to 
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to themſelves a few holidays in the begin- CH AP. 
ing of it, ſo after that they return at beſt XXIII. 
to the uſual courſe of their life, and for S 
ought they know, to conſtant miſery and ” - 
uncaſineſs ever after. 

This is the cauſe of that immediate cold- 
neſs and indifference, or hatred and aver- 
ſion, which attend ordinary marriages that 
are made up for the ſake of money only : 
and hence it is frequently ſaid, that thoſe 
marriages generally abound moſt with love 
and conſtancy, that are preceded by a long 
courtſhip. Love ſhould ſtrike root, and 
gather ſtrength before marriage be grafted 
thereon. As in other affairs; ſo in this a 
long courſe of hopes and expectations fixes 
the idea in our minds, and habituates us 
to a fondneſs of the perſon we love; and 
as nothing 1s a greater mark of a degenerate 
and vicious age, than the common ridicule 
which paſſes on this ſtate of life, ſo it is 
indeed only happy in thoſe, who can look 
down with ſcorn or neglect on the impie- 
ties of the times, and tread the paths of 
life together in a conſtant uniform courſe 
of virtue and love, | 


X + There is one particular occaſion of 
unhappy marriages, which, though very 
common, is not very much regarded. Man, 
in the time of courtſhip, and in the firſt en- 
| 2 3 trance 


* 
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CHAP.trance of marriage, puts on a behaviour, a 
XXIII. we put on our beſt clothes on extraordi 
> occaſions ; which is to laſt no longer, than 


Sect ion 


10. object. All this time, 


till he is ſettled in the poſſeſſion of the fair 

he reſigns his incli- 
nation and underſtanding to her humour 
and opinion ; he neither loves nor hates, 
nor talks, nor thinks, in contradiction to 
her ; he is controuled by a nod, mortified 
by a frown, and tranſported by a ſmile of 
that pretty young creature he endeayours to 
perſuade into his poſſeſſion; till the poor 
young lady falls in love with this ſupple 
creature, and expects of him the ſame be- 
haviour ever after : but, having given up her 
liberty, in a little time, ſhe finds that he 
has a will of his own, and that he pretends 
to diſlike what ſhe approves ; and that, in- 
ſtead of treating her like a goddeſs, he uſes 
her like a ſubject. Thus we find the moſt 
abject flatterers, degenerate into the great- 
eſt tyrants, over theſe deceived girls: which 
naturally fills the ſpouſe with ſullenneſs and 
diſcontent, ſpleen and vapour, 


Another common occaſion of unhappy 
marriage is, the folly of launching out into 
extravagant expences, and a more magnifi- 
cent way of living, immediately upon chang- 
ing their condition. Is it not common to 
ſee the bride and bridegroom, if they happen 


to be perſons of any rank, come into all 
publick 


ES was — 11 E 


. 
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oublick places, and go upon all viſits, with Cuae, 
ſo gay an equipage, and ſo glittering ap- XXII. 
pearance, as if they were making ſo N 

ection 


publick entries, at the expence of the pub- 


lick treaſure? But the gilt chariot, the 10. 


coach and fix, the gawdy liveries, the ſy. W 


rnumerary train of ſervants, the great 
8 the ſumptuous table, the ſervices of 
plate, the embroidered cloaths, the rich 
brocades, and the profuſion of jewels, that 
upon this occaſion break out at once, are ſo 


many ſymptoms of madneſs in the happy 


pair, and prognoſtications of their future 
miſery, to judicious minds, and to men of 
experience in this life. | 


To this I muſt add the wife, who, upon 
the leaſt matrimonial difficulty, is exceſ- 
lively troubled with fits, and can bear no 
manner of paſſion, without falling into im- 
mediate convulſions or faintings : this is the 
caſe, when the huſband has good humour 
to a weakneſs, and is that fort of perſon, of 
whom it is uſually faid, he is no man's ene- 
my but his own: one who has too much 
tenderneſs of ſoul to have any authority 
with his wife ; and ſhe, for that reaſon, too 
little ſenſe to give him his due authority : 
the kind wife obſerves this temper in him, 
and makes proper uſe of it to her own 
liking : but knowing it is below a gentlewo- 


man to wrangle, ſhe reſolves upon an expe- 


Z 4 dient 
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CHapP.dient to fave decorum, and, at the ſame 


XXIII. time, to wear her dear to the point; there. 
— 


fore, ſhe takes upon her to govern him, by 
falling into fits, whenever ſhe is repulſed in 
a requeſt, or contradicted in a diſcourſe on 


any exorbitant demand, 


They that marry a beauty of high quali. 
ty, muſt expect that ſhe wilF be as ill-na. 
tured as long flattery and an habitual ſelf. 
will could make her. He who ventures 
upon ſuch a one, without confideration, 
will ſoon find that the charms of this lady 
want the ſupport of good humour, and 
complacency of manners : this makes our 
ſpark fly to the bottle for relief from his ſa- 
tiety. She diſdains him for being tired with 
that for which all men envied him; and 
he never comes home, but it is — Was 
there no ſot that would ſtay longer ? would 
any one living but you ? did I leave all the 
world for this uſage? To which he replies 
accordingly, — You are very imperti- 
nent ! This match is wedlock in its moſt 
terrible proſpect. From many of theſe par- 
ticulars, it is evident, that the moſt ſmart 
pangs which we meet with, are in the be- 
ginning of wedlock, which proceed from 
ignorance of each other's humour, and from 
want of prudence to make allowances for a 
change from the moſt careful reſpe& in 


publick, to the moſt unbounded familiar 
Ov iy 
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ty in private; which is the reaſon that tri- CH ap, 


fles are commonly occaſions of the greateſt XXIII. 
anxiety: for contradiction being a thing 
wholly unuſual between a new married Section 


couple, the ſmalleſt inſtance of it is taken 
for the higheſt injury; and it very ſeldom 
happens, that the man is ſlow enough in 
aſſuming the character of a huſband, or the 
woman quick enough in condeſcending to 
that of a wife, till perchance they have 
both repented of their preſent condition, 
and begin to act like diſappointed people; 
becauſe they think they have all the time 
of their courtſhip been talking in maſks to 
each other. 


XI. This miſunderſtanding, howe- 


ver, ſometimes, is compromiſed and ſettled 
to the content of both parties; but where 


each party is always laying up fuel for diſ- 


ſention, and gathering together a magazine 
of provacations, to exaſperate each other 
with, when they are out of humour, it is 
a moſt unhappy circumſtance : for, theſe 
people, in common diſcourſe, make no ſcru- 
ple to let thoſe, who are by, know they 
are quarrelling with one another; and think 
they are diſcreet enough, if they conceal 
from the company the matters which they 
are hinting at by cavelling innuendoes, and 
groundleſs reproaches. Thus, it 1s not un- 
common to meet with a man, who is ever 

out 


11. 


2 
3 
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Cn Ar. out of humour in his wife's company, and 


XXIII. the pleaſanteſt man in the world every 
—— where elſe; the greateſt ſloven at home, 


Section when he ap 


pears to none but his family, 


11. and the moſt exactly well-dreſſed, when he 
goes abroad. He always leaves his home, 


as if he was going to court, and returns as if 
he were entering a priſon. So that he that 
has ſenſe and juſtice in every thing elſe, 
never reflects, that to come home only to 
ſleep off an intemperance, and ſpend all the 
time he is there, as if it were a puniſhment, 
cannot but give the anguiſh of a jealous 


mind to his wife: who, the moment ſhe 


hears the doors ſhut after him, throws her- 
felf upon her bed, and drowns the child 
he is ſo fond of with her tears, and often 
frightens it with her cries; ſhe curſes her 
being ; runs to her glaſs all over bathed 
with ſorrows, and helps the utterance of 
her inward anguiſh, by beholding the guſh 
of her own calamities as her tears trickle, 
And if ſhe remonſtrates with the greatelt 
gentleneſs that is poſſible againſt unhand- 
ſome appearances, and that married per- 
ſons are under particular rules; when he is 


in the beſt humour to receive this, ſhe is 


anſwered only, that ſhe expoſes her own 
reputation and ſenſe, if ſhe appears jealous 
of her huſband, 2 


Again 


— 
— 
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Again, to conſider the like misfortune CHAP, 
when it happens on the husband's fide, his XXIII. 
jealouſy is of ſo malignant a nature, that it —=— 
converts all he takes in, for its own nouriſh- Section 
ment, into poiſon, If his wife is of a cool 11— 
behaviour, ſhe ſets him on the rack, and * 
is interpreted as an inſtance of averſion or 
indifference ; if ſhe is a fond one, ſhe raiſes 
his ſuſpicions, and looks upon it too much 
like diſſimulation and contrivance to deceive 
him. When the perſon he loves is chear- 
ful, her thoughts muſt be employed on ano- 
ther; and if fad, ſhe is certainly thinking on 
her husband. There is no word or geſture , 
ſo infignificant, but it gives him new hints, 
feeds his ſuſpicions, and furniſhes him with 
freſh matters of diſcovery, where there is no- 
thing to diſcover. The thoughts of a jealous 
husband are at beſt in a ſtate of doubtful. 
neſs and uncertainty ; and are never capable 
of receiving any ſatisfaction on the advan- 
tageous ſide; ſo that his enquiries are moſt 
ſucceſsful when they diſcover nothing : his 
pleaſure ariſes from his diſappointments, and 
his life is ſpent in purſuit of a ſecret, which, 
if it be his misfortune to find, deſtroys his 
happineſs : for, as jealouſy is that pain which 
a man feels from the apprehenſion that he 
is not equally beloved by the perſon whom 
he entirely loves; and our inward paſſions 
and inclinations not being able ever to make 

theme» 
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CHAP. 
XXIII. 
— 
Section 
11. 
— 


themſelves viſible, it is impoſſible for a jea- 
lous man to be thoroughly cured of his ſuſ- 
picious diſtemper, 


The great unhappineſs of this paſſion is, 
that it naturally tends to alienate the af- 
fection, which it is ſo ſollicitous to engroſs, 
becauſe it lays too great a conſtraint on the 
words and actions of the ſuſpected perſon, 
and at the ſame time ſhews that the man has 
no honourable opinion of her, whom he ſo 
ungenerouſly accuſes of crimes, ſhe is entirely 
ignorant of, And it often draws after it a 
more fatal train of conſequences, and makes 
the perſon ſuſpected, guilty of the very 
crimes, which are unjuſtly laid to her charge, 


For, nothing is more natural for ſuch who 


are treated ill, and upbraided falſely, than to 
find out an intimate friend that will hear 
their complaints, condole their ſufferings, 
and endeavour to ſooth and aſſwage their 
ſecret reſentments againſt their jealous huſ- 
bands, Nor is it a wonder, if ſhe who 
ſufters wrongfully in a man's opinion of her, 
and has therefore nothing to forfeit in his 


| eſteem, reſolves to give him reaſon for his 


ſuſpicions, and to enjoy the pleaſure, ſince 
the muſt undergo the ignominy of the crime, 
This paſſion takes the deepeſt root in thoſe, 
who are conſcious to themſelves of weak- 
neſs, old age, deformity, ignorance, or any 
other infirmity ; for theſe men are ſo well 

acquainted 
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acquainted with the unamiable part of them- CA. 
ſelves, that they have not the confidence to XXIII. 
think they are really beloved; and are for 


diſtruſtful of their own merits, that all fond- Section 
neſs towards them puts them out of counte- II. 


nance, and looks like a jeſt upon their per- 
ſons, which nature informs them are liable 
to ſo many objections. On their firſt look= 
ing in a glaſs, they grow ſuſpicious and are 
ſtung with jealouſy at the fight of a wrin- 
kle or a grey hair in the eye-brow. They are 
immediately alarmed at the preſence of a 
handſome fellow, and every thing that looks 
young or gay turns their thoughts upon 
their wives behaviour and modeſty. Tho 
their is another ſort of men, who are moſt 
liable to this paſſion z theſe are the cunning, 
wary, and diſtruſtful tempers, ho put a 
conſtruction on each look, and find out a 
deſign in a ſmile ; they give new ſenſes and 
ſignifications to words and actions, and are 
eyer tormenting themſelves with fancies of 
their own raiſing: they generally act in a 
diſguiſe themſelves, and therefore miſtake 
all outward ſhows and appearances for hy- 
pocriſy in others. Theſe great refiners upon 
incidents, are ſo wonderfully ſubtle and 
over wiſe in their conceptions, that I believe 
no men ſee leſs of the truth and reality of 
things, 


They 
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CuA P. They who deſire to live well with a jea. : 
XXIII. lous husband, and to eaſe his mind of its b 
w—unuſt ſuſpicions, muſt never ſeem to dif. a 
Section like what he himſelf is guilty of, or to ad- i 
II. mire any thing, in which he himſelf does 1 
not excel another man; for a jealous man is r 

very quick in his application, he knows h 

how to find a double edge in an invective, n 

and to draw a ſatyr on himſelf out of a pa- d 
negyrick on any other perſon, never trou- d 

bling himſelf to conſider the perſon, but al 

to direct the character; and, as he finds ol 

more or leſs of himſelf in it, he is ſecretly V 
pleaſed or confounded. Therefore if his tl 
temper be grave or ſullen, ſhe muſt not be al 

too much pleaſed with a jeſt, or tranſport- W 

ed with any thing that is gay and diverting ſo 

in company. Should his beauty be none of as 

the beſt, ſhe muſt be a profeſſed admirer of C0 
prudence, or of any other quality he is maſter w. 

of, or at leaſt is vain enough to think he ſh 

does enjoy it. | hi 

| | be 

The nature of love is delicate, and the pc 


anxiety thereof is inexpreflible; if every lit- ca 
tle inſtance of kindneſs is not mutual in tin 
this fort of commerce: there are things rey 
which words cannot expreſs, and a man WM 
may not poſſibly know how to repreſent, W. 
what yet may tear his heart into ten- thou- WI 
ſand vexations. It is not the reaſon of a _ W] 
grie , | 


"= e 


— 
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grief but its weight that is to be conſider- CH AP. 
cd. She who ſets up for an indifference and XXIII. 


all the torments imaginable out of meer Section 


becoming heedlefineſs, gives her husban 


inſolence, with this peculiar vanity, that 


ſhe is to look as gay as a maid in the cha 


racter of a married woman. And though 
her unhappy man 1s convinced that ſhe 
means him no diſhonour ; yet he pines to 
death, becauſe ſhe will not have fo much 
deference to him as to avoid the appear- 
ances thereof; and ſhe keeps poſſeſſion 
of his heart without the return of hers. 
When ſuch a wife does the moſt ordinary 
thing, as viſiting her ſiſter, or taking the 
air with her mother, it is always carried 
with the air of a ſecret: then ſhe will 
ſometimes tell a thing of no confequence, 
as if it was only want of memory made her 
conceal it before, and this only to dally 
with the anxiety of her husband : Or rather 
ſhould ſhe not condeſcend to convince her 
husband of the innocence of her love, and not 
be wholly negligent of what reflections the 
poor man makes upon her conduct (ſo he 
cannot call it criminal) when at the ſame 
time a little tenderneſs of behaviour, or 
regard to ſhew an inclination to pleaſe him, 


would make him entirely at eaſe? Such 


women deſerve all the miſinterpretation 
which they negle& to avoid: and they 


who care not whether they are thought 


guilty 
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Cu Ar. guilty or not are in the actual practice of 
XXIII. guilt. I cannot pretend to deſcribe the 
w— circumſtance, but it is miſerable with this 
Section aggravation, that it might be eaſily mended, 

11. and yet no remedy endeavoured at by the 
party that offends. 


But as a jealous huſband has a particular 
averſion to winks and whiſpers ; and if he 
does not ſee the bottom of every thi 
will be ſure to go beyond it in his ſuſpicions 
and fears, and as he will always expect to 
be his wife's chief confident ; ſo where he 

finds himſelf kept out of a ſecret, he will 
believe that it is criminal: Therefore, 
women muſt be ſure to be free and open 
in their converſation with their huſbands, 
and to let in light upon their actions, to 
unravel all their deſigns, and diſcover every 
fecret, however trifling or indifferent; or 
his working imagination immediately takes 
a falſe hint, and runs off with it into ſeveral 
remote conſequences, till he has proved 
very ingenious in working out his own 


unhappineſs and torment. Many take a 


kind of barbarous pleaſure in the jealouſy 
of thoſe, who love them, inſult over. an 
aching heart, and triumph in their charms, 
which are able to excite ſo much anxiety z 
therefore, when other methods fail, the 
beſt way will be to let a huſband ſee that 


ſhe is much caſt down and afflicted for oo 
| 1 


fo 
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ill opinion he entertains of her, and the Cy ap; 


diſquietudes he himſelf ſuffers on her ac- XXIII. 
count; but let this humour be never carried 
ſo far, till this affected coldneſs and indiffer- Sect ion 


ence quite kills all the fondneſs of a lover, 
for then you are ſure to meet, in your 
turn, with all the contempt and ſcorn that 
is due to a behaviour ſo inſolent: It is 
very probable, a melancholy, dejected car- 


riage, the uſual effects of injured innocence, - 


may ſoften the jealous huſband into pity, 
may make him ſenſible of the wrong he does 


you, and work out of his mind all thoſe 


fears and ſuſpicions that make you both 
diſtracted: Or, it may have this good effect, 
that he will keep his jealouſy to himſelf, 
and repine in private; either becauſe he is 
ſenſible it is 4 weakneſs, and will therefore 
hide it from your knowledge ; or, becauſe 
he will be apt to fear ſome ill effect it may 
produce, in cooling your leve towards 
him, or diverting it to other objects. Thus 
have laid before you only ſmall incidents, 
which are ſeemingly frivolous ; but take it 
from a man, very well experienced in this 
ſtate, they are principally evils of this 
nature, which make marriages unhappy, 
and full of diſcontent: 


XI L But what can be ſaid in excuſe 
for thoſe men, who teaze and torment 


another 
Yop, II. K 2 


12. 
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Cu Arp. another for no reaſon but being nearly 
XXIII. allied to them? Nothing can be more 
w—-— baſe, or ſervile to fink a man ſo much below 


Section 
12. 


N 


his reaſon, than returning evil for good 
in ſo open a manner, as that of treating 
an helpleſs creature with unkindneſs, who 
has had ſo good an opinion of him as to 
believe what he ſaid relating to one of the 
greateſt concerns of life, by delivering her 
happineſs in this world to his care, protec- 
tion, and diſcretion. Such a man muſt be 
abandoned even to all manner of humanity, 
who can deceive a woman with appear- 
ances of affection and kindneſs, for no 
other end but to torment- her with more 
authority and eaſe ; nothing can be more 
unlike a gentleman, than when his honour is 
engaged for the performing of his promiſes, 
(becauſe nothing but that can oblige him 
to it) to become afterwards falſe to his 
word, and be alone the occaſion of miſery 


to one, whoſe welfare he but lately pre- 


tended was dearer to him than his own 
happineſs. Don't the bitterneſs of his re- 


plies, and the ſeverity of his frowns to the 


tendereſt of wives, clearly demonſtrate that 
an ill-grounded fear, of being thought too 
ſubmiſſive, is at the bottom of this, as Iam 
willing to call it, affected moroſeneſs. But 
if it be ſuch as only is put on to convince 
his acquaintance of his entire dominion, 
let him take care of the conſequence, 3 
WI 
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will be certain, and worſe than the preſent Cu Ap. 
evil; his ſeeming indifference will by XXIII. 
degrees grow into real contempt, and if 
it doth not wholly alienate the affections Section 
of his wife for ever from him, it will make 12. 

both him and her more miſerable than if it 

really did. And men would in general be 

much better humoured than they are, did | 
not they ſo frequently exerciſe the worſt, | 
where they ought to exert the beſt turns i 
of their temper. 


It is true, and it is probable from theſe 
unhappy caſes, that marriage has been one | 
of the common topicks of ridicule, that | 
every ſtage-ſcribbler has found his account . | 
in: for whenever there is an occaſion for a | 
clap, an impertinent jeſt upon matrimony 
is ſure to raiſe it. A ridicule that hath been 
attended with very pernicious effects. Has | 
it not perſuaded many a country 'ſquire, | 
upon his ſetting up for a man of the town, | 
to go home in the gaiety of his heart, and 

beat his ſpouſe? And in general, it repre- 
ſents a kind huſband to be no better than 
a clown, and a good wife as a domeſtick 
animal, unfit for the company or conver- 
lation of the gay part of life ; 'till at laſt, 
ſeparate beds, filent tables, and ſolitary 
homes, have been introduced by theſe men 
of wit and pleaſure, Yet I cannot but 


obſerve, that there are daily inſtances of 
as 


Aa 2 
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CHAP.as great changes made by marriage, upon 

XXIII. men's tempers ; any paſſion might be worn 

out of a family by culture, as ſkilful 

Section Gardeners blot a diſagreeable colour out of 

12. a beautiful tulip; an affable temper might 

be produced out of a ſhrew, by grafting 

the mild upon the cholerick ; or by in- 

oculating mirth and melancholy, a Jack- 

pudding may be raiſed from a prude. 

Hence I infer, that it is for want of care 

in the diſpoſing of our children, with 

regard to our bodies and minds, that we 

go into an houſe and ſee ſuch different 

complexions and humours in the ſame 

race ; and it is as plain as a pike-ſtaff, from 

what mixture it is, that this daughter fi- 

lently lowrs, the other ſteals a kind look 

at you, a third is exactly well behaved, 

a fourth a ſplenatick, a fifth a coquet, and 

ſo through the whole family. And I have 

ſometimes known an ill-natured coxcomb, 

who was hardly improved in any thing but 

bulk, filence the whole family, as a ſet of 

filly women and children, for recounting 

things, which were really above his own 
underſtanding. | 


I cannot deny but there are perverſe 
Jades that fall to men's lots, with whom 
it requires more than common proficiency 
in philoſophy to be able to live a tolera- 
ble life ; who being joined to men of warm 

| ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, without temper or learning, are fre- CH ap. 
quently corrected with ſtripes: but I ſhould XXIII. 
rather recommend to thoſe, who are viſited —— 
with women of ſpirit, to form themſelves Section 

for the world by patience at home, than 12. 


to ruin their on conſtitutions by eternal 


vexation : and I would haye, if poſſible, 
a wiſe man be contented with his lot, 
even with a ſhrew; for when we bear 
with a froward woman, our patience- is 
preſerved, in conſideration that a breach with 


her might be a diſhonour to the children, 


who are deſcended from us, and whoſe 


concern makes us tolerate a thouſand. 


frailties, for fear they ſhould redound diſ- 
honour upon the innocent offspring. Such 
are the circumſtances, which carry with 
them the moſt valuable regards of human 
life, that may be mentioned for our long 
ſuffering and patience with a turbulent 
woman. Thus when we revolve in our 


thoughts ſuch cataſtrophes, there ſeems to 


be ſomething ſo hazardous in the changing 
a ſingle ſtate of life into that of marriage, 


that (it may happen) all the precautions 


imaginable are not ſufficient to defend one 


of the parties from ruin. Would all thoſe. 


that enter into this ſtate, remember that 
they are joined together for life, and that 
though the main burthen .reſts upon the 
man, and nature has given all the little arts 
of ſoothing and blandiſhment to the female, 

Aa 3 that 
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Crap, that ſhe may cheer and animate her com- 
XXIII. panion in a conſtant and aſſiduous applica- 
ton to the making a proviſion for his 
Section family, and the educating of their com- 


12. 


mon children; this is not to be taken ſo 
ſtrictly, as if the ſame duties were not 


often reciprocal, and incumbent on both 


parties; but only to ſet forth what ſeems 
to have been the general intention of nature, 
in the different inclinations and endowments, 
which are beſtowed on the different ſexes ; 
for then the marriage ſtate would in gen 

be more comfortable, = 


When men marry widows, their con- 
verſation often turns upon their former huſ- 
bands ; and it is very diverting to hear them 
relate their ſeveral arts and ſtratagems, with 
which they amuſed the jealous, pacified 
the cholerick, or wheedled the good-na- 
tured man, till at laſt, they ſent him out 
of the houſe with his heels foremoſt, ac- 
cording to their way of phraſing it: and 
then build the management of a huſband 
upon the following doctrines ; not to 
give him his head at firſt; not to allow 
him too great freedoms and familiarities ; 
not to be treated by him like a raw girl, 
but as a woman that knows the world; 
not to leſſen any thing of her former fi- 
gure; to celebrate the generoſity, or any 
other virtues, of a deceaſed, by way of re- 
com- 
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commendation to her preſent hufband ; to CAP. 
turn away all his old friends and ſervants, XXIII. 
that ſhe may have the dear man to her 
ſelf ; to make him diſinherit the children 94x 
of any former wife, for their pretended un- 13. 
dutifulneſs, and never to be thoroughly con- 
vinced of his affection, till he has made over 
to her all his goods and chattels. | 


XIII. But let the caſe be what it 
will, there can be no excuſe for adultery: 
and he is a very unhappy man, who does 
not reſerve the moſt pure and kind affecti- 
ons of his heart for his marriage-bed; or 
gives his miſtreſs that kind of affection 
which was proper for his wife; and has 
not for his wife either that, or the uſual 
inclination which men beſtow; upon their 
favourites. Avoid this great error, which 
has rendered ſo many agreeable men un- 
happy; he that is engaged among the diſ- 
ſolute, gay, and artful of the fair ſex, a 
knowledge of their manners and deſigns, 
their favours unendeared by truth, their 

feigned ſorrows and groſs flatteries, mult, 
in time, reſcue a reaſonable man from the 
inchantment ; but in a caſe wherein he has 
none but himſelf to accuſe, he will find 
the beſt part of a generous mind torn away 
with her, whenever he takes his leave of 
an injured, deſerving woman. Where there 
is a woman of merit obliged to receive us 
| Aa 4 kind- 
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Cray. kindly, I think it incumbent upon us, to 
XXIII. make her inclination go along with her 
—— duty to us. And if a man would give him- 
Section ſelf leave to think, he would not be fo un- 


14. 


% 


reaſonable, as to expect debauchery and 
innocence could live in commerce together; 
or hope that fleſh and blood is capable of 
ſo ſtrict an alliance, as that a fine woman 
muſt go on to improve herſelf, till ſhe is 
as good and impaſſive as an angel, only to 
preſerve a fidelity to a luſtful brute. There 
fore, there is an aſſiduous care and cultiva- 
tion to be beſtowed upon our paſſions and 
affections; for they, as they are the excreſ- 
cencies of our ſouls, like our hair and beards, 
look horrid or becoming, as we cut or let 
them grow cver our reaſon: and it is very 
much owing to his being the beſt, and the 
beſt beloved of huſbands, that a man is the 
moſt ſteadfaſt of friends, and the moſt agree- 
able. And that wife deſerves the moſt eſteem 
and love, whoſe tongue is always tuned 
by good nature, truth, diſcretion, and fin- 
cerity : ſuch a one is beautifully deſcribed 
by Solomen, in 31 chap. of Proverbs, be- 
ginning at the 10th, and ending at the 31it 
verſe. 


XIV. Who can find a virtuous 


| 1 for her price 1s far above rubles. 


The heart of her huſband doth ſafely truſt 


in her, ſo that he ſhall have no need of 
ſpoil 
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ſpoil. She will do him good, and not evil, Cu Ap. 
all the days of her life; ſhe ſeeketh wool XXIII. 
and flax, and worketh willingly with he 
hands. She is like the merchant ſhips, Section 


ſhe bringeth her food from a far, She 


14. 


riſeth alſo while it is yet night, and giveth 


meat to her houſhold, and a portion to her 
maidens. She conſidereth a field, and buy- 
eth it: with the fruit of her hands, ſhe 
planteth a vineyard. She girdeth her loins 
with ſtrength, and ſtrengtheneth her arms. 
She perceiveth, that her merchandize is 
good ; her candle goeth not out by night. 
She layeth her hands to the ſpindle, and 
her hands hold the diſtaff. She ſtretcheth 
out her hands to the poor ; yea, ſhe reach- 
eth forth her hands'to the needy. She is 
not afraid of the ſnow for her houſhold, 
for all her houſhold are cloathed with ſcar- 
let. She maketh herſelf coverings of tape- 
ſtry, her cloathing is filk and purple. Her 


huſband is known in the gates, when he 


_ fitteth among the elders of the land. She 


mi keth fine linnen, and ſelleth it, and de- 
livereth girdles unto the merchant. Stren 

and honour are her cloathing, and ſhe ſhall 
rejoice in time to come. She openeth her 
mouth with wiſdom, and her tongue 1s the 
law of kindneſs. She looketh well to the 
ways of her houſhold, and eateth not the 
bread of idleneſs. Her children ariſe up, 
and call her bleſſed ; her huſband alſo, and 


he 
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Cn Ar. he praiſeth her. Many daughters have done 
XXIII. virtuouſly, but thou excelleſt them all. Fa- 
our is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but 


Section à woman that feareth the Lord, ſhe ſhall 
4 4. be praiſed. Give her of the fruit of her 
hands, and let her own work praiſe her in 

the gates. | 


But, to conclude, all theory and deſcrip- 

tions, all examples and doctrines are in 
vain, and the world will never be in any 
manner of order or tranquillity, till men are 
firmly convinced, that cofiicience, honour 
and credit, are all! in one intereſt; and that 
without the concurrence of the former; the 
latter are but impoſitions upon others as 
well as upon ourſelves. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Parents and Children. * 
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The Contents. 


I, Of the duty of children. II. Of the fre-CH Ap. 
quent cauſe of childrens diſobedienge; and XXIV. 
of their ſucking ſtrange women. III. 7 
gaining à child's confidence and affections; 
and of partial love to children. IV. Of 
the time for children to ſhew their love to 
parents, V. Of love, and hard-heart- 
edneſs towards children. | 


N all controverſies between parents and Section 
| their children, I muſt confeſs that I am 1. 
naturally prejudiced in favour of the 
parents : becauſe the obedience of children 
to their parents is the baſis of all govern- 
ment, and is ſet forth as the meaſure of 
that obedience, which we owe to thoſe 
whom providence hath placed over us in 
publick ſtations ; it nevertheleſs happens, that 
for one cruel parent we meet with a thouſand 
undutiful children. Yet though this is the 
caſe amongſt us, and it has been too often 
known that children not only have beaten, 
but even killed their parents; the Perſians 
are of opinion that no man ever killed his 
father, 
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Cray. father, or that it is poſſible ſuch a crime 
XXIV. ſhould be in nature ; but that if any thing 
uke it ſhould ever happen, they conclude 
Section that the reputed ſon muſt have been begot- 


ten in adultery, illegitimate or ſuppoſitious : 


and their opinion in this particular ſhews 
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ſufficiently what a notion they in general 
muſt have had of undutifulneſs. But a- 
mong the Chineſe, if a fon ſhould” be 
known to kill, or ſo much as to ſtrike his 
father, not only the criminal, but his whole 
family would be rooted out; nay the inha- 
bitants of the place where he lived would 
be put to the ſword ; nay the place itſelf 
would be razed to the ground, and its foun- 
dation ſown with falt : for, ſay they, there 
muſt have been an utter depravation of 
manners in that clan or ſociety of people, 
who could have bred up among them ſo 
horrible a monſter, 


II. However this may happen in 
the caſes above mentioned: I am well al- 
ſured that putting out children to ſuch 
ſtrange women, and a parents viſible par- 
tiality, are too often the root of their chil- 
drens diſobedience ; and yet it is the daily 
practice for a woman endowed with all the 
perfections and bleſſings of nature, as ſoon 
as ſhe is delivered, to turn off her innocent, 
tender, and helpleſs infant, and give it up 


ta a woman that is in all probability, 5 
_ 


child, although it be born from the beſt 
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ther in health nor good condition, neither Cn AY. 
ſound in mind nor body, that has neither XXIV. 
honour nor reputation, neither love nor pity ——— 
for the poor babe, but more regard for the Section 
money than for the whole child; and ne- 2 
ver will take farther care of it than what by 
all the encouragement of money and pre- 

ſents ſhe is forced to : and if it thrives, this 

child muſt imbibe the groſs humours and 
qualities of the nurſe, like a plant in a dif- 

ferent ground, or like a graft upon a diffe- 

rent ſtock. A lamb that ſucks a goat . 
changes very much its nature, nay, even its 

ſkin and the wool into the goat-kind : and 

ſhall any one deny the like power of a nurſe 

over a child, by infuſing into it with her 

milk her qualities and diſpoſition, as ſhe ſuf- 

ficiently and daily is obſerved to do ? 


good authorities and daily experience, that 
children actually ſuck in the ſeveral paſſions 
and depraved inclinations of their nurſes ; as 
anger, malice, fear, defire, averſion, me- 
lancholy and ſadneſs. And thongh ſuch 
like degeneracies aſtoniſh the parents, who, | 
not knowing after whom the child can take, | 
ſee one to incline to ſtealing, another to ' 
drinking, cruelty, ſtupidity ; yet they are not 
regarded by thoſe whoſe greateſt concern 1t 
ought to be. It is eaſy to demonſtrate that 


I could produce many inſtances from 
| 


of 
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CAP. of parents, may be corrupted by an ill tem. 


XXIV. 

— 

Section 
2. 


pered nurſe : many children are daily brought 
into fits, conſumptions, rickets, and other 
diſtempers, merely by ſucking their nurſe 
when in a paſſion or fury : for almoſt any 
diſorder of the nurſe is a diforder to the 
child, and few nurſes can be found in town 
but what labour under ſome diſtemper, or 
other evil habit of body or mind, An ill 
huſband may, or twenty to one if he does 
not, bring home to his wife an ill diſtem. 
per, or at leaſt diſturbance and vexation of 
mind, Or, as ſhe takes the child out of 
mere neceſſity, her food will be according- 
ly, or elſe very coarſe at beſt : whence pto- 
ceeds an ill concocted and coarſe food for 
the child; for as the blood, ſo is the milk, 
And hence I am very well aſſured proceed 
the ſcurvy, the evil, and many other diſ- 
tempers never to be got out of the blood, 
Add to this how many poor children are 
daily ruined by careleſs nurſes ; though the 
leaſt hurt or blow, eſpecially upon the head 
of a tender helpleſs infant, may make it 


ſenſeleſs, ſtupid, or otherwiſe miſerable all 


its life. 


To cover the cauſe of theſe misfortunes, 
and to ſcreen themſelves from any imputa- 
tion on this account, mothers, that put their 
children to nurſe, plead their own weak- 


neſs, or that they ſhall be weakened by 
p ſuck- 
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ſuckling their children: but the general ar- CH ap 
gument, that a mother is weakened by giving XXIV. 
ſuck to their children, is vain and ſimple. 1 
will maintain, that a mother who has milk Seer * 
ſufficient grows ſtronger by it, and will have 2 
her health better, than ſhe would otherwiſe — 
have had: ſhe will find it the greateſt cure and 
preſervative for the vapours, and future miſ- 
carriages, much beyond any other remedy 
whatſoever: her children will be like gi- 
ants; whereas otherwiſe, they are but liv- 
ing ſhadows, and like unripe fruit: and, 
certainly, if a woman is ſtrong enough 
to bring forth a child, ſhe is, beyond all 
doubt, ſtrong enough to nurſe it: and as 
the very crueleſt of brutes tend their young 
ones, with all the care and delight imagi- 
nable, How can ſhe be called a mother, 
that will not nurſe her young child? We 
do not call the earth the mother of all 
things, becauſe ſhe produces them; but be- 
cauſe ſhe maintains and nurſes what ſhe has 
produced. Yet I am not ignorant, that 
there are ſome caſes of neceſſity, where a 
mother cannot give ſuck ; and then out of 
two evils, the leaſt muſt be choſen; but 
there are ſo very few, that I am ſure, in 
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85 five hundred, there is hardly one real in- 
a- ſtance: for, if a woman does but know 
Ir that her huſband can ſpare five or fix ſhil- 
K lings a week extraordinary, ſhe certainly, 
57 with the aſſiſtance of goſſips, will ſoon 
k- | perſuade 
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Cn Ap. Perſuade the good man to. ſend the child 
XXIV. to nurſe, and eaſily impoſe upon him, by 
wy pretending incapacity. So that this cruelty is 
Section ſapported by faſhion ; nature gives place to 
3. cuſtom; and childrens affections are cor- 
wr rupted, and too frequently alienated from 

their duty to their parents by this practice. 


III. Nothing is more beautiful to be- 
hold, than an entire, unreſerved correſpon- 
dence between a man of worth and his ſon; 
their mutual kindneſs and affection, give 
an inexpreſſible ſatisfaction to ll their ac- 
quaintance; and thus ſublime pleaſure en- 
creaſes by the reciprocal enjoyment : for, 
it is as ſacred as friendſhip, as pleaſura- 
ble as love, and as joyful as religion. A ſtate 
of mind, that does not only diſſipate ſor- 
row, which would beextream without it; but 
enlarges pleaſures, which would otherwiſe 
be contemptible and diſregarded. For this 0 


end, children muſt be kept as much as ut 
may be, in the company of their parents, lo 
V 


/ 
whoſe preſence ſhould be made eaſy to 
them, by allowing them the liberties and 
freedoms ſuitable to their ages, in their 
fight : They muſt not be hindered from be- 
ing children, or from playing, or doing as 
children, but from doing ill : they ought 
to be allowed all other liberties. Again, 
they ſhould receive all their geod things 


there, and from the hands of their * 
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' behaviour, which makes it agreeable to all 
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and particular care ſhould be taken to hinder Cy ap. 
ſervants from making court to them, by XXIV. 
giving them ſtrong drink, wine, fruit, 
play-things, and other ſuch matters, which Section 
may make them in love with their compa- 3: 
ny; fer, they frequently learn from unbred . 
or debauched ſervants, ſuch language, un- 
towardly tricks and vices, as corrupt their 
innocent minds, and often breaks their 


bounden duty. It is a very hard matter to 


get a good ſervant; and it will be very 
lucky to preferve a child from the in- 
fection of the vicious, if they be permitted 
to converſe together. And there is nothing 
that lays a ſurer foundation of children's ruin, 
both as to their body and mind, than being 
uſed to ſtrong drink; eſpecially, if allowed 
to drink in private with the ſervants. But, 


Among thoſe inclinations which are 
common to all men, there is none more 
unaccountable, than that unequal love of 
ſome parents towards their pwn children. 
Vanity, and ſelf- love, appear ſometimes to 
have a ſhare towards this effect; and, in 
other inſtances, I have been apt to attribute 
it to meer inſtinct: but, however that is, 
we frequently ſee the child, that has been 
beholden to neither of theſe impulſes in 
their parents, in ſpite of being neglected, 
ſnubbed, and thwarted at hame, acquire a 


the 
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CuAp. the reſt of the world. Some excuſe may 
XXIV. be allowed for being particular, when one 
of the off-ſpring has any natural defect, be- 
Section cauſe the child. if we may ſo ſpeak, is o 

3- much the longer the child of its parents, 

and calls for the continuance of their care 
and indulgence, from the weakneſs of its 
body, or the ſlowneſs of its capacity: but 
there is no enduring to ſee men enamoured 
only at the fight of their own impertinen- 
ces repeated; and to obſerve, as we may 
ſometimes, that they have a ſecret diſlike 
of their children, for a degeneracy from 
their very vices. Parents do fo little under- 
ftand, that they are, of all people, the leaft 
| judges of their children's merit; that what 
they reckon ſuch, is ſeldom any thing elſe, 
but a repetition of their own faults and 
failings : and thoſe parents, who are inte- 
reſted in the care of one child more than in 
that of another, no longer deſerve the name 
of parents; but are, in effect, as childiſh as 
their children, in having ſuch unreaſonable 
and ungoverned defires. Such a father has 
degraded himſelf into one of his own off- 
ſpring ; for, none but a child, would take 
part in the childiſh paſſions of their oft-ſpring. 
And there is no better method to correct 
this weakneſs, than for a father to make it 
the only pretenſion in his children to his 
favour, to be kind to each other; and to tell 
them, that he who was the beſt brother, 


ſhould be reckoned the beft child: = 
W 
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will turn their thoughts into an emulation Ca ap. 
for the ſuperiority in mutual, kind, and XXIV. 
tender affection : the ſons will behave them 


ſelves 
and the daughters, inſtead of the groſs fa- 
miliarities, and impertinent freedoms in 
behaviour, uſual in other houſes, will al- 
ways be treated by them with as much 
complaiſance, as any other young ladies of 
their acquaintance : and this great com- 
mand in hiding the firſt impulſe to partia- 
lity, will, at laſt, improve to a ſteady juſ- 
tice towards them ; and that which at firſt 
was but an expedient to correct weakneſs, 


will afterwards be the meaſure of virtue, Yet, 


After all, I muſt ſay, that there is no 
kind of affection ſo pure and angelick, as 
that of a father to a daughter ; for he be- 
holds her both with, and without regard to 
her ſex: in love to our wives, there is de- 
fire; to our ſons, there is ambition ; but in 
that to our daughters, there is ſomething, 
which cannot be exprefled. The life of 
the daughter is deſigned wholly domeſtick, 
and ſhe is ſo ready a friend and companion, 
that every thing that paſſes about a man, 
is accompanied with the idea of her atten- 
dance. Again, her ſex is naturally fo much 
expoſed to hazard, both as to fortune and 
innocence, that there is, perhaps, a new 
cauſe of fondneſs alſo ariſing from that con- 
tideration. A man of a kind diſpoſition, 


= very 
Bb 2 


early with a manly friendſhip, Section 


3. 
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Cu ap. very naturally amuſes himſelf with the pro- 
XXIV. miſes his imagination makes to him of the 
wW— future condition of his children, and to re- 
Section preſent to himſelf, the figure they ſhall 


3. 


make in the world, after that death has cal- 


ed him away from them. If his proſpects 


of this kind are agreeable, his fondneſs 
gives, as it were, a longer date to his own 
life; and the ſurvivorſhip of a worthy man 
in his ſon, is a pleaſure ſcarce inferior 
to the hopes of the continuance of his own 
being : and he, who can believe of his fon, 


that he will eſcape the follies and indiſ- 


cretions of which he himſelf was guilty, 


and purſue and improve every thing that 


was valuable in him, will lay down his 
head with ſatisfaction. But as the conti- 
nuance of his virtue is much more to be 
regarded, than that of his life; it is the 
moſt lamentable of all reflections, to think 
that the heir of a man's fortune is ſuch a 
one, as will be a ſtranger to his friends, a- 
lienated from the ſame intereſts, and a pro- 


moter of every thing which he himſelf diſ- 


approved and avoided, 


Want of genius is not to be imputed to 
any man; but want of humanity, is inex- 
cuſable in a man. Where a young man is 
the companion of drunken clowns, and 
knows no ſenſe of praiſe, but in the flattery 


he receives from his own ſervants, his 
plea- 
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pleaſures are mean and inordinate, his lan-CHAP. 


guage baſe and filthy, his behaviour rough XXIV. 
and inſipid; and, therefore, not to be ac 
counted the ſucceſſor of a man of virtue, Section 


wit, and good manners. But, ſometimes, 
we may attribute the brutal turn, which a 
young man has taken, to a certain ſeverity 
and diſtance, which his father uſes towards 
him; for, it is poſſible, ſuch a behaviour 
in the parent, may occaſion in the child, a 
diſlike to thoſe modes of life, which were 
not made amiable. to him by freedom and 
good nature. Hence it 1s obſervable, that 
the moſt indifferent thing, has its force and 


beauty, when it is ſpoke by a kind father; 


and an inſignificant trifle, when offered by 
a dutiful chitd, has its weight : a paſſion, 
I think, not to be expreſſed, but by the 
name of tranſplanted ſelf- love. The enjoy- 
ments and ſufferings, whieh a man meets 
with, are regarded only as they concern 
him, in the relation he has 'to ſome other 
perſon, or thing. Our very honour receives 
a new value to us, when we think, that 
when we ſhall be in the grave, it will be 
had in remembrance, that ſuch an action 
was done by fuch-a-one's father or mother, 
For, though it is not in the power of all 
men to leave illuſtrious names, or great for- 
tunes to their poſterity, they can very much 
conduce to their having induſtry, probity, 
valour, and juſtice, Every man is able to 


B b 3 leave. 


3. 
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Crap. leave his ſon the honour of deſcending from 
XXIV. a virtuous man, and to add the bleſſings of 
heaven, to whatever he leaves him of his 
Section yorldly poſſeſſions. 
4. 
GEE IV. I would from hence make the 
generality of young people apprehend, that 
when the ancient are paſt all offices of life, 
it is then eſpecially the young are to exert 
themſelves in the moſt laudable duties to- 
wards them. And I have a preſent exam- 
ple of ſuch a daughter, who 1s the only 
child of a decrepid father, whoſe life is 
bound up in his daughter'ss The father 
has uſed her from her cradle with all the 
tenderneſs imaginable, and has viewed her 
growing perfections with the partiality of a 
parent, that ſoon thought her accompliſhed 
above the children of all other men ; but ne- 
ver thought ſhe was come to the utmoſt 
improvement of which her natural capa- 
city was able. He has taught her to read, 
to dance, to ſing, and ſhe uſes the melodious 
ſpinet to the utmoſt perfection: but with 
this only view to divert the old man in his 
eaſy chair, when he is out of the pangs of 
the gout or ſtone. She makes her filial re- 
gard to him, her diverſion, her buſineſs, and 
her glory; and therefore ſhe declines all 
overtures of marriage; during her father's 
life, ſhe will admit into her heart no value 


for 
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for any thing that muſt interfere with her CAP. 
endeavour to make his remains of life as XXIV. 
happy and eaſy as can be expected in his in 
firm condition, And though none can be more Sec 
regarded among the foremoſt of the female 4. 
youths, who conſult their glaſſes, and pre- W 
pare for balls, aſſemblies, and plays, either 
for her perſon, wit, fortune, or converſa- 
tion; yet ſhe with a truly heroick reſigna- 
tion, contemns all theſe entertainments, to 
{weeten the heavy hours of a decrepid pa- 
rent, This is the good effect of the parents 
right management of a child. 


This is an example worthy to be praiſed 
in the parent, who rightly improved his 
child according to her natural abilities, 
which improvement had very happy effects 
upon his own happineſs ; and in the child, 
whoſe glory was to pleaſe her parent : but as 
among the generality of men, there is ſome- 
thing ſo very ſurprizing in the parts of a 
child of a man's own, there is nothing 
too great to be expected from his endow- 
ments, ſo by that means a good genius 1s 
frequently deſtroyed and a dutiful child is loſt. 
It is not uncommon for a good woman who 
has but three ſons, to expect nothing with 
more certainty, than that ſhe ſhall ſee one 
of them a biſhop, the other a judge, and 


the third an admiral, through a miſtaken 


Bb 4 prin- 
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700 principle, that any thing that can happen to to 
XXIV. any man's child, is expected by every man for 
his own, But they that deſire to promate 
Section the real welfare of their children muſt con- 


ſider them in the firſt place, as corrupt in 


"= nature as any other, and liable to the ſame 
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misfortunes ; and then to have an eye more 
upon the virtue and diſpoſition of their chil- 
dren, than upon their advancement, wealth, 
or honour. Improve their minds with good 
habits, and they will certainly i improve their 
fortune and reputation ; but on the other 
ſide, affluence of fortune will not as proba- 
bly produce good affections of the mind, 
without a good and pious education. So that 
when reaſon interpoſes againſt inſtinct, 
where it would carry either out of the in- 
tereſts of the other, there ariſes that happi- 
eſt intercourſe of good offices between thoſe 
deareſt relations. According to the opportu- 
nities which are offered to the father, he 
is throwing down bleſſings on the ſon, and 
the ſon is endeavouring to appear the worthy 
offspring of ſuch a parent. The father 
waits the day of his diffolution with a reſig- 
nation mixed with delight ; and the ſon fears 
the acceſſion of his father's fortune with dif- 
ñdence, leaſt he ſhould not enjoy it to the 
honour of him that left it. The father 
knows he leaves a friend to the children of 
his friends, an eaſy landlord to his tenants, 
and an agreeabls companion to his ac- 
quaintance ; 
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quaintance ; and he believes his ſons beha- Cuar, 
viour will make him frequently remembered, XXIV, 
but never milked, | —- 

eckion 


V. Would every father remember 5: 

his own thoughts and inclinations when he 

was a ſon, and every ſon remember what 

he expected from his father, when he him- | 

ſelf was in a ſtate of dependance ; this one | 

reflection would preſerve men from being | 

diſſolute or rigid in theſe ſeveral relations, 

Let us then have as ſtrict a guard upon our- 

ſelves amongſt our children, as if we were 

amongſt our enemies. They are apt to 

make wrong inferences, to take encourage- 

ment from half words, and miſapply what 

we may ſay or do, fo as either to leſſen 

their duty, or to extend their liberty farther 

than is convenient. Let them be more in 

awe of our kindneſs than of our power. 

And above all let us take heed of ſupport- 

ing a favourite child in its impertinence, | 

which will give right to the reſt of claiming 

the ſame privilege. It is well known that | 

love always gives ſomething to the qbjects it | 

delights in, and anger deprives the perſon 

againſt whom it is moved of ſomething lau- 

dable in him. From this degeneracy there- 

fore, and a ſort of ſelf-love, we are more 

prone to take up the ill- will of our parents, 

than to follow them in their affections. | 

Thus our anger is more eaſily transferred to | 
aur 
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Cn Ap. our children than our love: therefore when 
XXIV. we look round the world, and obſerve the 
many miſunderſtandings, which are created 
Section by the malice and inſinuation of the meaneſt 

5. ſervants between people thus related, how 
——"neceflary will it appear that it were incul- 


cated, that men would be upon their guard 
to ſupport a conſtancy of :Qion, and that 
grounded upon the principles of reaſon, not 
the impulſes of inſtin& or natural affection 
only. When they who have no particular 
concern in them, take a ſecret delight in 
obſerving the gentle dawn of reaſon in 
babes; when their ears are ſoothed with 
their half forming and aiming at articulate 
| ſounds ; when they are charmed with their 
pretty mimickry, and ſurprized at the unex- 
pected ſtarts of wit and cunning in theſe 
minatures of man : What tranſport may we 
imagine in the breaſts of thoſe, into whom 
natural inſtinct hath poured tenderneſs and 
fondneſs for their own blood! Should not 
then the bare conſideration of paternal af- 
fection create a more grateful tenderneſs in 
children towards their parents, than we ge- 
nerally ſee? and though the laws of God 
and man did not call aloud, the filent whil- 
pers of nature ought to be attended to. 
Does the intenſe affection of parents to their 
offspring ariſe from their reſemblances 1n 
what they have produced, as that thereby 
they think themſelyes renewed in * 

ren, 
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dren, and are willing to tranſmit themſelves Cy ap, 
to future generations? Or is it, becauſe they XXIV. 
think themſelves obliged, by the dictates af ee 

ion 


humanity, to nouriſh and rear what is 


placed ſo ,immediately under their protec- S- 


tion; and what by their means is brought 
into the ſcene of miſery, of neceſſity, as this 
world proyes to moſt men? No. But it is 
rather the good providence of that being, 
who in a ſupereminent degree protects and 
cheriſhes the whole race of mankind. 
Therefore the man, who, notwithſtanding 
any paſſion or reſentment, can overcome 
this powerful inſtinct, and extinguiſh natu- 
ral affection, debaſes his mind even below 
brutality ; fruſtrates, as much as in him lies, 
the great deſign of providence ; and ſtrikes out 
of his nature one of the moſt divine principles 
that is planted in it. And conſequently 


Of all hardneſſes of heart, there is none ſo 
inexcuſable as that of parents towards their off- 
ſpring: an obſtinate, inflexible, unforgiving 
temper, is odious upon all occaſions, but here it 
is unnatural to the higheſt degree. The tender - 
neſs, compaſſion, and love, which are apt to a- 


riſe in us, towards thoſe, who depend upon us, 
is that by which the whole world of life is up- 
held and ſupported. God by the tranſcendent 
excellency and goodneſs of his nature, ex- 
tends his mercy towards all his works ; and 

becauſe his creatures have not ſuch a ſpon- 
| taneous 


- 
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CH AP. taneous benevolence and compaſſion towards 
XXIV. thoſe, who are under their care and pro- 
——tettion, he has implanted in them an inſtinct, 
Section that ſupplies the place of this inherent good. 
5. neſs, love, and compaſſion. So that if the 
father is inexorable to the child who has of- 
fended, let the offence be of never ſo high a 
nature, let him conſider how he can addreſs 
himſelf to the ſupreme being, under the 
tender appellation of a father, and deſire of 
him ſuch a forgiveneſs as he himſelf refuſes 

to grant to his own child? 


CHAP. XXV. 


Of Maſters and Servants. 


The Contents. 


Cuay. I. Of giving charafers with ſervants, 
XXV. II. Of the miſconduct of maſters towards 
Lys their ſervants, III. Of behgviour to- 
wards ſervants. IV. Of encouragements 
to ſervants, V. Of the preſent licenti- 


ouſneſs of ſervants. 


Section TT is certain that amongſt the relative 

1 I duties we are particularly to regard 
what thoſe are that diſtinguiſh the good 
maſter and the obedient ſervant ; but the 


ſuch 


f 
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| ſuch a conſideration is the great intereſt of Cuap. 

| both, their duty ſeems to dwindle away XXV. 

into nothing. The maſter for his part too 

often neglects the ſervant, or ſets him a bad Section 

example; and the ſervant ſhall not ſcruple I. 

to aſſume the character and ſimilitude of tn 

maſter. All which may be in part account- 

ed for, if we do but reflect upon that un- 

juſt compaſſion in our maſters and miſ- 

treſſes, that under a pretence of charity to 

the ſervants, are ſo uncharitable to their 

fellow houſe-keepers, as to diſtinguiſh be- 

tween their perſons and faults, and ſo re- 

commend the moſt blameable with the beſt 

of characters. There is nothing a man ſhould 

be more aſhamed of, than the paſſing of a 

worthleſs creature into the ſervice or intereſts 

of a man who has never injured him, A 

woman indeed is a little too keen in her re- 

ſentments, to treſpaſs often this way : but 

we ſhall ſometimes know that the miſtreſs 

and the maid ſhall quarrel, and give each 
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e other very free language, and at laſt the la- 
z dy ſhall be pacified to turn her out of doots, 
s and give her a very good word to another 
E perſon. By this means we may fee, in a year 


and a half's time, the.ſame face, a domeſtick 
in all parts of the neighbourhood ; faults of 
this kind are generally ſet to the ſcore of 
good-breeding and good- nature: but how 
would a man bear to have it faid to him, 
the perſon I took into confidence on 55 
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CnAr. credit you gave him, has proved falſe, un- 


XXV. 


juſt, and has not anſwered any way the 
character I had of him from you? 


II. Again, the general corruption of 
manners in ſervants is owing to the conduct 
of maſters and miſtreſſes. Some maſters are 
offended at a chearful countenance, and 
think a ſervant is broke looſe from them, if 
he does not preſerve the utmoſt awe when 


they are preſent. If a ſervant looks ſatis- 
. fied, ſuch a maſter aſks him What makes 


him fo pert this morning ? If a little four, 
Hark ye, firrah, are not you paid your 
wages ? Thus the poor cteatures live in the 
moſt extreme miſery together: the maſter 
knows not how to preſerve reſpect, nor the 
ſervant how to give it without offending, 
The maſter is of fo ſullen a nature, that he 
knows but little ſatisfaction in the midſt of 
2 plentiful fortune, and ſecretly frets to ſee 
any appearance of content, in one that lives 
upon the hundredth part of his income, 
while he himſelf is unhappy in the poſſeſ- 
fion of the whale. He gives all his direc- 
tions, and his mind is revealed by way of 
contraries : if any thing is to be remembred, 
with a peculiar caſt of face, he cries; Be ſure 
to forget what I order : if he would have 
his ſervant make haſte back, Do not come 
theſe two hours ; Be ſure to call by the way 
at ſome — and if he ſets him any 

thing 
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thing to do, which he knows muſt deset. Cn 721 

farily take up half a day, he calls teu times XXV. 

in the ſpace of an hour to know whether 1 : 
£0 or 


be done. The ſame perverſeneſs runs through 
all his actions, according as he varies his cir- 


cumſtances. If he has any company, he i 


forever _— with his ſervants, on pur- 
poſe as it were, that he may have an oppor- 
tunity to beg your pardon for ſuch ill treat- 


ment, But one ſhould think that the hec- 


toring, the ſtorming, the ſullen, and all the 
different ſpecies, and ſubordinations of the 
angry ſhould be cured, by knowing they 


live only as pardoned men; which is a moſt - 


pitiful condition, and only ſerves to verify, 
that uneaſy perſons, who cannot poſſeſs 
their own minds, vent their ſpleen upon all, 
who depend upon them ; till at laſt they be- 
come ſo ſuſpicious, that they ſubmit them- 
ſelves to the druggery of a ſpy ; they become 
as unhappy as they make their ſervants, 
whom they conſtantly watch ; and differ 
from them no more in pleaſure and liberty 
than as a goaler and a priſoner. They even 
ſubmit to lay traps for faults; and no ſooner 
make a diſcovery, but fall into ſuch lan- 
guage, as degrades them from the charaCter 
they aſſume of a maſter or miſtreſs, Thus 
the ſervants being uſed worſe than they de- 


ferve, they care leſs to deſerve well than they 


have done before, Would theſe gentlemen 
conſider that they do all the miſchief that 
1 


2. 


- 
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Cn Ap. is ever done in converſation, they would re- 
XXV. form; for indiſcretion does ten times more 
——miſchief than ill. nature. -R 
Section 
3 III. tt is 2 miſtzke to think that be- 
—— cauſe ſervants receive wages, and are ſo much 
inferior to us, that therefore they are below 
our care to know how to manage them. Be- 
fides, the inequality which is between us, muſt 
not make us forget, that nature makes no ſuch 
diſtinction ; but that ſervants may be looked 
upon as humble friends, and that returns of 
kindneſs and good uſage are as much due to 
ſuch of them as deſerve it, as their ſervice 
is due to us, when we require it. A fool- 
iſh haughtineſs in the ſtyle of ſpeaking, of 
in the manner of commanding them, is in it- 
ſelf very undecent : beſides that it begetteth 
an averſion in them, of which the leaſt ill 
effect to be expected, is, that they will be 
ſlow and careleſs in all that is injoyned 
them. And we find it true by experience, 
that we ſhall be ſo much the more obeyed 
as we are leſs impetious. Be not too haſty 
in giving orders, nor too angry when they 
are not altogether obſerved ; much leſs are 
we to be loud, and too much diſturbed : an 
evenneſs in diſtinguiſhing when they do well 
or ill, is that which will make our family 
move by a rule, and without noiſe; and 
will the better ſet out our {kill in conducting 
it with eaſe and ſilence. 


To 
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To imagine that nothing more is neceſ- CH AE. 


fary than property and ſuperior circum- XXV. 


ſo much gs in the domeſtick part of life; 
wherein people are apt to feed their hu- 
mours unto unnatural excreſcences, if I may 
ſo ſpeak, and make their whole beitig a 
wayward and uneaſy condition, for want of 
the obvious reflection, that all parts of hu- 
man life is a commerce, and that, conſe- 
quently, there is a duty on both ſides. So 
that it is not only paying wages, and giving 
commands, that conſtitutes a maſter of a 
family ; but prudence, equal behaviour, with 
readineſs to protect and cheriſh them, is what 
entitles a man to that character in the very 
hearts and thoughts of ſervants. Evenneſs 
of temper, in a man's own words and ac- 
tions, will eafily diffuſe itſelf through his 
whole family and dependants: and he who 
is not maſter of himſelf, and of his own paſ- 
ſions, cannot be a proper maſter of another 
perſon. Is it not ridiculous for men to ex- 
pect from their dependants, from the ſole 


3. 


motive of fear, all the good effects which 


they themſelves have not got by a liberal 
education, and affluent fortune, and every 
other advantage of ſuperior life? Or, ſhall a 
man expect to have his ſervant juſt, dili- 


gent, ſober, and chaſte, for no other rea- 
ſons, 


Vol. II C S 


ſtances, to fupport a diſtinction amongſt — | 
mankind, is a folly that appears in no way Secf tun 


-- 
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Cu Ap. ſons, but for the terror of lofing his maſter's 
XXV. favour ; when all the laws, divine and hy- 
man, cannot keep him, whom he ſerves, 
Section within bounds, with relation to any one 


Jo 


of thoſe virtues ? Believe me, both in great 
and ordinary affairs, all ſuperiority, which 
is not founded on merit and virtue, is ſup- 
ported by mere artifice. Families of hu- 
mouriſts, and thoſe, who govern them- 
ſelves by any thing but reaſon, are the mer- 
chandize of flatterers. And an humour- 
ſome rich man, 1s too often dictated in the 
management of his affairs by make-bates, 
diſtant relations, poor kinſmen, and indi- 
gent followers, who are eternally whiſper- 


ing intelligence of who are true and falſe 


to him in matters of no conſequence ; till 
at laſt, he, perchance, maintains twenty 
friends, to defend himſelf againſt the infi- 
nuations of one, who ſeeks after no more 
than a few caſt-off cloaths. 


The happieſt houſhold of any man, pro- 
ceeds from the humane regard he has to 
them in their private perſons, as well as in 
reſpect - that they are his ſervants and de- 
pendants : then the aſpect of every one in 
the family, carries ſo much ſatisfaction, 
that it appears he knows the happy lot, 
which has befallen him in being a member 
of it under ſuch a maſter. In other places, 
ſervants fly from the parts of the houſe 
| through 


worn by valets, has a very ill effect upon 
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through which their maſter is paſſing: on CHAP. 
the contrary, in ſuch a family as this, they XXV. 
induſtriouſly place themſelves in his way; T 
and it is on both ſides, as it were, under. 4 
ſtood as a viſit, when the ſervants appear 1 
without calling. The conſequence of 8 
humane and equal temper of the man of 

the houſe, who, as he alſo perfectly well 

knows how to enjoy a great eſtate, with 

ſuch economy, as never to be much be- 
fore-hand, is never ſo troubled in mind, 

as to vent 'peeviſh expreſſions, or give paſ- 

ſionate or inconſiſtent orders to thoſe that 

are ready to obey his commands. By theſe 

means, reſpect and love go both together; 

and a certain chearfulneſs in the performance 


of their duty, is the particular diſtinction of 
the ſervants. 


IV. The giving caſt-off cloaths to be 


little minds ; creates a filly ſenſe of equali- 
ty between the parties, in perſons affected 
only with outward things; and has been 
too often attended with bad effects, both in 
regard to the maſter and ſervant. Is it not 
ungenteel, to ſee a young gentleman abu- 
ling his man in that coat, which, a month 
or two before, was the moſt pleaſing di- 
ſtinction he was conſcious of in his own 
perſon ? And it is ſtill more pleaſant to diſ- 
courſe of the ladies bounties of this Rind; 

not 


Ce 
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 CHAP.not that a good ſervant ſhould receive no 
XXV. encouragement beſides bare wages; for I 
much commend him, who ſhall put it to 
Section the choice of a good ſervant, very ſoon of 
++ being no ſervant at all. He that can ſpare 

a large fine when a tenement falls, and gives 

that ſettlement to a good ſervant who has a 

mind to go into the world ; or make a ſtran- 

ger pay the fine to that ſervant, for his more 
comfortable maintenance, if he ſtays in his 

| ſervice, is a worthy good maſter. And as ſuch 

a maſter endeavours, and goes on as faſt as 
he is able to put hi ſervants into indepen- 
dent livelihoods, ſuch encouragement, will 
make the next ſervant as diligent, as hum- 
ble, and as ready as he who has been ſo 
amply rewarded : and the maſter who pre- 
ſerves a reſpect, founded on his benevolence 
to his dependants, lives rather like a prince, 
than a maſter in his family ; and his orders 
are received as favours, rather than duties, 
And there is ſomething wonderful in the nar- 
rowneſs of thoſe minds, which can be pleaſ- 
ed, and be barren of bounty to thoſe, wha 
pleaſe them: yet even in this commenda- 
ble circumſtance, care muſt be taken not to 
be hurried away with ſo ſtrong an impulſe 
of beſtowing, as to confer benefits without 
diſtinction; and to be munificent, without 
laying obligations: for all the unworthy, 
who receive from ſuch a one, have ſo little 
ſenſe of this noble infirmity, that they look, 
upon 


ä 
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upon themſelves rather as partners in a ſpoil, Cn Ap. 
than partakers of a gift. In ſuch a caſe, a XXV. 
man knows not which more to wonder at⁊ñäß 
the miſmanagement of the maſter, or the Section 


impudence of the ſervant. 


V. But now let me tell you, that 
though there is no part of the world where 
ſervants have thoſe privileges and advantages, 
as in our own country ; though they have no 
whege elſe ſuch plentiful diet, large wages, 
or indulgent liberty; there is no place where- 
in they labour leſs: yet among the beſt ſort 
of people, I have hardly found one happy 
in their ſervants. There is no country, where 
they are ſo little reſpectful, more waſteful, 
more negligent, or where they ſo frequently 
change their ſervice. The licentiouſneſs, 
which has at preſent prevailed among them, 
eſpecially among thoſe that ſerve the gentry - 
and nobility, can be attributed to nothing 
ſo much as the cuſtom of giving board- 
wages. This one inſtance of falſe axconomy, 
is ſufficient to debauch the whole nation of 
ſervants, and makes them, as it were, but 
for ſome part of their time in that quality. 
They ought to ſerve with the greateſt reſ- 
pect: for, they are either attending in places 
where they meet and run into clubs, or elſe, 
if they wait at taverns, they eat after their 
maſters, and reſerve their wages for other 


occaſions, that are not decent to be named, 
And 
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Car, And to this I attribute, in a great meaſure, 
XXV. the frequent robberies and loſſes which we 


C—— ſuffer in our houſes, and on the hight road. 
Section What is more common among the retinue of 


=, when they are out of their maſter's Geht, 
than to aſſume, in an humourous way, the 
names and titles of thoſe whole liveries they 
wear? By theſe means, characters and diſ- 
tinctions become ſo familiar to them, that it 
is to this, among other cauſes, one may im- 
pute a certain inſolence among our ſervants, 
that they take no notice of any gentleman, 
though they know him ever ſo well, ex- 
cept he is an acquaintance of their maſter 83; 
and then, perchance, muſt have feed them well 
upon every viſit. Which is matter of great 
aſtoniſhment to foreigners, and to all ſuch as 


have viſited foreign countries; eſpecially when 
they come near the courts of juſtice, and the 
ſtairs towards the ſupreme aſſembly, where 
there is an univerſal mockery of all order; 
ſuch riotous clamour, and licentious confu- 
ſion, that one would think the whole na- 
tion lived 1n jeſt, and that there were no ſuch 
thing as rule and diſtinction amongſt Enghſh- 
men. And to put the beſt grace upon this 
miſmanagement, and the ſervants impu- 
dence; hence it ariſes, that they are but 
in a lower degree, what their maſters them- 
ſelves are; and uſually affect an imitation 
of their manners: ſo that you have in 

|  liveries, 


5. people of quality, when in their revels, that 
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liveries, beaux,  fops, and coxcombs, in as Cn as. .\ 
high perfection, as among people that keep XXV. 
equipages of their own, For as there are 
men bf wit in all conditions of life, mix Section. 
with theſe people at their diverſions, and 5: 
you ſhall hear coquets and prudes, as well *'Y 
rallied, and infolence and pride expoſed (al- 
lowing for want of education) with as much 
humour and good ſenſe, as in the politeſt 
converſation, And as it is a general obſer- 

vation, that all dependants run, in ſome 
meaſure, into the manners and behaviour of 

thoſe whom they ſerve, we may frequently 

meet with lovers, and men of intrigue, a- 

mong the lacquies, as well as in the ſide- 

boxes, -or at a maſquerade, 
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